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PREFACE. 

• — * > o < *- 

n*eit que l€c premier pas qui coute as the French 
have it. Tt is the first step that is difficult*--that taken the 
rest follows swimmingly. But very few people can have 
any idea as to how difficult the “ firat step’* is in an 
undertaking like the present—particular!}’ in India. In 
spite of the progress that has undoubtedly been made in 
various directions under the asges of the ^ritannica 
it Is a fact that our people—even our educated people— 
have not yet developed the faculty of perspective. We have 
not yet learnt to look beyond today. A great man deli¬ 
vers an address on an important subject, it is listened to 
by large audiences, just noticed in the ephemeral columns 
of the Press and—well, forgotten the next d&y; at any rate 
neglected, no steps being taken to embody it in a perma¬ 
nent form. One of the most elevating and instructive 
portions of English literature is the record it possesses of 
the “noble thoughts of noble minds. ’ Humanity, which 
is only a synonym for Vanity, thinks of perpetuating itself 
by the help of “ presentments ’* manufactured with the 
help of science. Even ‘the meanest of mankind *’ gets 
himself photographedVnd, poor man, thinks that he will 
go down to posterity ! ^nd yet even science fails and 
after some time the “ presentment ” disappears and the 
card board only remains ! No. Such “ presentments, ** 
aacA photographs of the body will never avail, never 
be of any utility to the people of Bindustban. Pho¬ 
tographs of socpe of the foremost men of the day are 
being hawked about in the streets. They are the photos 



only of tbe hodia of these men. Has any body ever tak^n 
care to photgraph tbe hearts, tbe minds, the souls of 
these great men? It is with shame that I say that the 
sons of Indi') have disgraced themselves by their lethargy 
in this department of literature. But luckily for man¬ 
kind some of the noble *^minda *\ remembering that no 
prophet is honoured in his country, take care to leave be¬ 
hind them in manuscript form tbe choicest of their matured 
thoughts and thus confer an inestimable boon on their 
kind. Mr. Virchand. E Gandhi’s was one of such minds* 
Luckily for his community and countrymen in general he 
has written out many of the important discourses deliver¬ 
ed by him in India, England and America. It is six years 
now since his brief but brilliant career came prematurely 
to a close, and during this period no attempt has been 
made by any of his followers or colleagues to place the 
mind of the man before the public, to give a succint idea 
as to what he did in England and America* in what diverse 
ways he rendered important services to our cause and 
religion by preaching tbe sublime principles of Jainism, not 
only in his mother country but also in far off lands. An 
humble attempt has been made in the following pages to 
place the man and bis mind before the public. 

I must here gratefully admit that this attempt to col. 
leot the speeches and writings of Vr. Gandhi is due to 
the intelligent suggestion and spontaneous generosity cf 
my friend Shet Jiwe.ncband Dharamchand Javeri, of Bom¬ 
bay, but for whose encouraging help such an attempt on 
my part would have been impossible* And it is with the 
greatest pleasure that I here admit that not only myself 
but tbe whole Jain community ought to be grateful to this 
munificent Bombay merchant. 



As lor the plan of the book I have divided it into two 
parts. The present volnme contains almost ever;ything 
that Mr. Gandhi had to say about Jain'sm. There is no 
publication at present extant which can help laymen to 
study and intelligently understand Jain religion and philo¬ 
sophy. I sincerely hope the present volume will serve as 
a hand-book for this purpose to cur rising young genera¬ 
tion. The second volume will contain the speeches and 
writings of Mr, Gandhi on the Yoga philosophy from the 
Jain point of view. 

I have tried my best to collect a? many of the speeches 
and writings of Mr. Gandhi as I could get access to and 
have succeded in getting together a valuable collection. 
But it is possible that there are many others which my 
industry has not been able to discover. If there are any 
such in the hands of the followers or colleanges of the 
departed man, I will thank them to let me know 
of them as they will form a valuable addition to the 
second volume to be published. But even if any further 
writings may not come forth yet I can safely say that the 
collection here offered contains the best and ripest work 
of Mr. Gandhi’s mind. 

In conclusion, I have only to offer my sincere thanks 
to all those who bavo helped me to trace and collect these 
speeches and writings and to Mr. Manila!, N, Dosbi B.A. 
who has taken pains in going through the proofs. 

BHAGU F. KABBBARI. 



THE LATE MR* VIRCHANO 
R GANDHI B. A., M. R. A. S* 


A BBIEF SKETCH OF HIS SHORT BUT 
USEFUL CAREER. 


“Give me the making of a nation’s ballads and, I will 
leave its history to any body.*' These are pregnant words. 
Fortumtely India requires no more ballads today. They are 
necessary for a country that is passing through the first, 
the crude process of ‘^self-building.” India requires no 
ballads, bbe has the oldest; grandest and greatest 
epics in the world—epics immortal. Her epics and other 
monumental religious works are the only key which has 
so far opened to the moderns the secrets almost of the in¬ 
fancy of the world. But by a strange law of contrariety 
a country that was once rich in bistory and lyrical biogra¬ 
phy tjas become today a, pauper in that department by the 
absolute absence of authentic and instructive biographies 
of men of today, men who have stoqd sponcers, in a thou¬ 
sand ways, at the cradle of Young India. True, some of 
these hare merely been “comets of a season,” men cut off in 
the prime of life just as their genius was budding into 
blossom. But even then they had their day. They were 
active influences, living forces in the various communities 
they belonged to. Can a community or a country be said to 
be doing its duty if it allows the memory of such men 
to be wasted away like letters]written on sand ? Any 
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country or community that is guilty of such a crime 
need never expect to win the race in the terrible strug* 
gle for existence which modern conditions have made 
more terriblei more strenuous than it need have been. 
A generation that loses the “ foot '* prints of its great 
and good men does injustice not only to the memory 
of these individuals, but may be said literally to be 
cutting the ground from underneath its own feet, 
in as much as it does not leave to its succes* 
so^s the presentment ** of the men that played an 
important part in moulding its character and destiny. In 
this respect India has been unpardcnably guilty since the 
advent of the British in India and since this country went 
under the direct control of its present Bulers. Many men 
in various parts of this hoary land have lived “their day 
and illumined the whole land with the glory of their geni¬ 
us and achievements. And, yet, bow many of them have 
had their Boswells ? Unfortunately, the supreme 
importance of national biographies has yet not been 
thoroughly grasped by the people of this land. It is 
a pity but it is true* All around ua we bear cries of 
the new awakening, the forces that are said to be about 
to make their stupendous influepce felt. There is also 
the question of education on national lines. Yet, most 
of us have lost sight of one of the most potentia 
channels of N ational education—that of national bio¬ 
graphy. Apart from what may be called AlMndia bio¬ 
graphies, even single communities neglect the sacred duty 
of raising biographic monuments to the memory of men 
who have exercised not a little influence over their affairs 
in their life time. The writing of the life stories of such 
men is a duty, indeed I But more important still is the 
duty of preserving it in a permanent form—the graihs 



ol gold, the noble thoughts they gave utterance to, the 
aohievements of their pen, that flighty instrument of 
littleimen. The smaller the Community the less excuse 
there is for its leaders to allow the memory and thoughts 
of such men to lapse. It is almost a moral and a communal 
crime. No community in India has been more guilty of 
this crime than the Jain community. Writing as a Jain 
I am simply sorry for ray inability to give expression to 
the indignation I feel, on account of my community’s deplo 
table neglect in the matter of writing the biographies and 
preserving the writings of the very few men that have 
upheld its intellectual and religious prestige, who have 
tried to vivify their inertness and to prove that though 
small, they are yet not a negligible quantity in this ancient 
land. One of such men was the late Mr. Virchand Gandhi. I 
have undertaken the publication, in a handy form, of his 
speeches and writings as a pure Labour of Love, and take 
thisc^porbunity of placing before the members of my com¬ 
munity a brief sketch of bis short but useful career. 

Mr. Gandhi was born of poor but gentle parents on 
the 25th of August 1864 in a small village named Mabuwai 
near Bahvnagar, in Kathyawar, Raghavji, his father, was 
a jeweller by profession and had earned for himself a fair 
competency. He was a very orthodox Jaina and fully 
subscribed to all the varied tcnnets of the Jaina religion. 
Though without any education, as the word is understood 
now a days, he had an enlightened mind which instincti¬ 
vely revolted against anything which he thought to be 
irrational, unwholesome or incongruous in the social life of 
bis co-religionists. Only one instance will suffice to illust¬ 
rate this noble trait in his oharacter.It was Virchand’s father 
who put a stop to the cruel custom of weaping and beating, 
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the breast on the death of a relative which prevailed in 
community. It required great moral courage to tackle 
a delicate social question, but he did it manfully and suc¬ 
cessfully. The love of reform young Virchand may thus 
be said to have inherited from his father. He ent through 
the usual vernacular course of primary Question in a 
small village under an old fashioned pedagouge and was 
then taken by his parents lo Bbavnagar as they desired 
to give him an English education. Young VircLand 
was uniformly diligent and industrious during his 
school career and passed the matriculation exami¬ 
nation of the Bombay University in 1880, With a view to 
complete his son’s education,Eagbavji migrated to Bombay 
and Virchand bad the satisfaction of seeing his name 
enrolled as a student of the premier college of the Presi¬ 
dency, i.e Elphinatone- His work there was characterised 
more by seriousness than brilliancy and he graduated in 
the year 1884, when just twenty-one. The leading 
members of bis community bad followed bis progress 
with great interest and had come to have great confidence 
in him. He had barely tak d leave of his Mima ^McU:er 
when he was called upon to undertake the duties of Secre¬ 
tary to the Jain Association of India. It was a great res¬ 
ponsibility ^0 be placed upon such young shoulders but the 
leading Jains bad full confidence in Virchand and his sub¬ 
sequent career proved that the confidence was not mis¬ 
placed. He began his apprentice-ship to public life with 
earnest enthusiasm and soon put a new complexion upon 
the affairs of the Association. His activity, considering 
his youth and inexperience, was extraordinary add the 
A^sooiation coon came to be looked upon as a very impor- 



tant QSoful institution by Jains all orer India. His first 
great achievement was the bringing about a reconciliation 
between the Jain community and Sursingbji, the late 
Thakr Saheb of Palitana, who bad picked up a quarrel 
upon the imprisonment of some of the clerks of the firm of 
Anandjee Kalyanjee, an institution for looking after the 
interests of the Jains of India* The Tbakor Saheuused to 
levy from every pilgrim to Satrunjay Hill the eum of 
Bs (a kind of tax) for the upkeep of the 

Hill. This tax was a great hardship on poor Jains who 
were deprived of the satisfaction of paying their homage 
to the sacred shrine. Mr. Virohand felt deeply the cruel 
injustice of the tax and at once took up the matter in hand. 
He managed to have interviews with Col. Watson, the 
P. A. M E. and Lord Reay the then enlightened 
Governor of Bombay. He convinced them of the injustice 
at the tax and through their powerful influence obliged 
the Thakor Saheb to come to an amicable arrangement on 
the quesiion. The chief was to be paid Bs 15;OC0 annu¬ 
ally as ^akhopa (up-keep) and he was to do away with 
the tax. The arrangement was hailed with grateful satis¬ 
faction by thousands of poor Jains who bad hitherto been 
denied the pleasure of a pilgrimage to the great shrine. 

It was time now for the young man to think of some 
permanent settlement in life and he thought of Law. With 
the object of qualifying himself for the profession of a soli, 
cisor he signed articles in 1885 with Messrs Litble& Co the 
Government solicitors. His work as secretary of the Jain 
Association was so well appreciated that many of his 
leading co-religionists in Bombay and Ahmedabad volun. 
tarily offered him pecuniary aid for tbe suocaseful proseou; 



t'ion of bis legal studies. Although thus seriously engage^ 
in equipping himself for what he intended to be his pro¬ 
fession, his active interest in the affairs of the Jain com' 
munity never slackened and he was as ready as ever to 
lead every forelorn Jain cause. For example, in 1891 a 
European named Mr. Bedam opened a Slaughter House 
on the hill of Somet Shekhar, in Bengal, for the prepara¬ 
tion of tallow. How deeply the religious feelings of the 
Jains must have been agrieved at this can well be imagi¬ 
ned. A suit against the European gentleman was at 
once filled in one of the subodrinate Courts o 
Calcutta but it was not successful. Upon this Mr. Vir- 
chand himself went to Calcutta and lodged an appeal in 
the High Court. It was an intricate case several impor¬ 
tant legal and religions issues being involved. But nothing 
could daunt the young man’s ardour. He remained in the 
City of Palaces for several months, learnt the Bengali 
language ^nd himself translated into English all the Ver* 
naoular documents apertaining to the case. With wonder¬ 
ful industry and patience he collected a large amount of 
evidence and with the help of a number of rock inscrip¬ 
tions coins etc. and other evidence^convinced the Judges 
of the justice of the plea put forth by his community. 
The High Court reversed the decision of the Lower Court 
and Mr. Virchand thus achieved his second great triumph 
in the cause of bis community. It is needless to say that 
the whole Jain community felt grateful to their young 
and enthusiastic co-religionist. Mr Virchand returned to his 
desk and murky legal folios in Bombay^ but soon felt that 
his vocation lay in another direction, While his mind was 



thus vaoillatiug between Law and the service of his com- 
munity^ His Holiness Munee Shri Atmaramjee, the well- 
known Jain priest, received an invitation from the Presi* 
dent of the Religious Congress, which was proposed to be 
held at Chicago, to represent Jainism. His Holiness, how. 
ever, could not personally respond to the invitation on 
account of the many objections of Jain monks to cross the 
^ani and so he referred the question to the Jain 
Association of India* As was to be expected, everybody 
thought of Mr. Virohand, who was ultimately elected as 
a delegate to represent Jainism at the great Parli- 
ment of the World’s Religions to be held in 

America. After bis election the young man spen^ 

some time at the feet of His Holiness Munee 
Shri Atmaramjee in order to have the benefit of 
that learned man’s erudition and philosophical learn¬ 
ing before starting for the land of Washington. Soon 
afterwards he sailed for Chicago. For a youpg man it 
was a stupendous task which Mr. Gandhi had undertaken. 
The Congress be was going to attend was not a political 
meeting where hackneyed platitudes or well-balanced 
periods were to be delivered. It was a religious congress 
and the keenest and most pbilosopbial brains from ail 
parts of the world were to take part in it. To face such 
an intellectual audience and to uphold before it the 
dignity, the grandeur, the sublimity of his own beloved 
Jain religion was no ordinary undertaking for so young 
a man and would have taxed the abilities even of a vete¬ 
ran. How well young Virohand acquitted himself of bis 
responsible duty the following extraot taken from the 
writings of an eminent American will show. Says this 
American 



A cumber of distinguished Hindoo scholars, pbilo* 
sophers and religious teachers attended and addressed the 
Parliament ; some of them taking rank with the highest 
of any race for iearningf eloquence and piety. But it is 
safe to say that no one of the oriental scholars was listen, 
ed to with greater interest than was this young layman of 
the Jaina Oommunity as he declared the Ethics and Phi¬ 
losophy of his people.” 

The young man made such a deep impression upon the 
organisers of the Congress that they presented him with a 
silver Medal. What was more significant, however, was 
the impression he made upon the general public, some 
idea of which can be formed from the fact that the people 
of Casadoga presented him with a Gold Medal. Mr Vir- 
chand’s Mission to America did not conclude with the 
sitting of the Congress. At the desire as well 
as at the expense of some of the leading Jain merchants 
of Bombay, he remained in that continent for three j^ears 
for diffusing among the Americans some knowledge of 
the philosophy of Jainism, He delivered a series of illu¬ 
minating lectures in important centres like Chicago, 
Boston, New York and Washing^-on. He was cordially 
received everywhere and his speeches left a very happj 
impression upon the minds of the American public about 
l;he sublimUy of the Jain religion. He established there 
the Gandhi Philosophical Society and afterwards left for 
England. Here also he delivered a number of discourses 
on the fundamental principles of Jainism under the presi¬ 
dency of that distinguised educationist Lord Reay, with 
whom he had come into contact when the former was 
Governor of Bombay. In England, too, Mr. Gandhi 
made a great impression and several eminent gentle- 



men requested him to prolong his stay there and 
to initiate them into the philosophy of his ancient reli. 
gion. Circumstances, however, made any prolonged 
stay in the Land of our Bulers impossible and so 
after travelling through some of the leading Continen¬ 
tal countries he returned to his beloved motherland in 
June 1895. He was accorded a cordial reception on his 
arrival in Bombay by his co-religionists. After his return 
he further devoted himself to the study of Jaina philoso, 
phy in particular and generally to that of the other great 
religions of the world. He also started in Bombay a new 
institution under the name of “Hemchandracharya Class” 
before which he gave a course of lectures on such diverse 
subjects as the Doctrine of Karma,” “Ee-inoarnatipn.” 
“ Matter and spirit ” and '* Ultimate Principles.” He also 
delivered many other discourses under the auspices of ins¬ 
titutions like the “Budhiwardhak Sabha” the “Aryasamaj’* 
and the “ Theosophical Society.*’ While thus conducting 
a vigorous campaign in the interests of Jainism he was 
several times earnestly requested by many of his Ameri¬ 
can friends to pay them another visit. He accepted the 
invitation and started a second time for America in 1996. 
On this occasion he divided his time between England 
and the United States lecturing Jnd holding classes 
in the latter country for six months, and keeping terms 
for six months at one of the Inns of Court in England in 
order tp qualify himself tor the Bar. From these varied acti¬ 
vities he was again called back to India by his co-religio- 
nists/ An appeal bad to be made to the Secretary of State in 
several matters afPec'jing the interests of the Jain commu¬ 
nity and it was felt by all that Mr. Vircband was the only 
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man to undertake the work.Tbis time, however his stay in 
India was very short-about three weeks only. But even 
in that short time his pheDomenal energy enabled him to 
oolloot all the necessary information and material to sub¬ 
stantiate hie case before the Secretary of State, and shortl y 
afterwards be again went to England this time accompa¬ 
nied by his son MohanlaL He did the needful in the 
matter of the Appeal and was called to the Bar in 
1901. Soon afterwards he returned to his native 
land with a heart full of hope and a determi¬ 
nation to devote all his life to the service of bis 
co-religionists and country. But, truly, man proposes and 
God disposes* Little did the comparitively young man 
dream that his Pilgrimage on Earth had almost 'ioine to 
an end. “ Quiet, ” says the Poet,to quick bosoms is a 
Hell. The same was the case with Mr. Gandhi. His spirit 
was too volcanic to allow him ever to think of rest. From 
his youth upwards his brain and mind were always work¬ 
ing at high pressure and the frail body proved too weak 
to long sustain the phenomenal activity of the man. He 
returned to India but a mere shadow of his former self, a 
total physical wreck. Only two weeks after he landed at 
Bombay the end came on the-Tth of August, 1901; he had 
returned to his native country only to die. A thrill al¬ 
most of horror passed through the Jain community all over 
India at the news of Mr Gandhi’s tragically premature de. 
mise.But of what avail are such vain regrets! He bad played 
his short but eventful part on the stage of this world, tried 
to fulhi what be thought to be his mission, and left ** for 
that bourne from which no traveller returns,” leaving be 
hind him for his community and bis countrymen in general 
the noble example of a useful and unblemished life, of 



wbat amount ot eoduriog work can be concentrated with* 
in the brief-span of 37 years, May his soul rest in eter¬ 
nal peace and oontipue to inspire his co-religionists and 
coantrymen with high ideals is the only prayer of the 
humble writer of this brief notice of the life of a man who 
may truly be said to have fnlhlied the noblest ideals of 
citizenship and manhood. 

Jain’* office. ^ 

Fort. Bombay. f BHAGU F. KARBHARI 

2^th September 1901, J 
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Fhilosoplur. 


Mr- "Wilfohand R- Gandhi at the 
Chicago Parliament of 
Religions- 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND ETHICS OF THE 
JAINS. 


Jainism has two ways of looking at things- 
One, called Dravyarthekaraya and the other 
Paryayarthekaroy. According to the Dravyarthe» 
karaya view the universe is without beginning and 
end- but according to the Paryayartheka view we 
have creation and destruction at every moment. 

The Jain canon may be divided into two parts; 
First Shrute Dharma i,e. Philosophy and second, 
Charta Dharma i:e. Ethics. 

The Shrute Dharma inquires into the nature of 
nine principles, six "kinds of living beings and four 
states of existence— sentient beings, non-sentient 
things, merit, demerit. Of the nine principles, tJi^ 
first is soul. According to the Jain view soul is Shat 
element which knows, thinks and feels. It is in £f^ 
the divine element in the living being, the Jain thinks 
that phenomena of knowledge, feeling, thinking and 
willing are ioi^ditioned on something, and that that 
something must as real as anything can be. This 
is in a qertain sense different from know,e3ge 
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and in another sense identical with it. So far as one’s 
knowledge is concerned the soul is identical with it, 
but so far as some one else's knowledge is concerned 
it is different from it. The true nature of soul is 
right knowledge, right faith and right conduct. The 
soul, so long as ic is subject to transmigration, is 
undergoing evolution, and involution. 

The second principle is non-soul. It is not simply 
what we understand by matter, but it is more than 
that. Matter is a term contrary to soul. But non- 
soul is its contradictory. Whatever is not soul is non¬ 
soul 

The rest of the nine principles are but the diffe“ 
rent states produced by the combination and separa’ 
tion of • soul and non-soul. The third principle 
is merit ; that on account of which a being is happy. 
The fourth principle is demerit ; that on account of 
which a being suffers from misery. The fifth is the 
state which brings in merit and demerit. The 
seventh is distruction of actions. The eighth is bon¬ 
dage of soul, with actions. The ninth is total and 
permanent freedom of soul from all actions. 

Substance is divided into the sentiment, or 
conscious, matter, stability, space and time. Six 
kinds of living beings are divided into six classes, 
earth-body beings, water-body beings, fire-body 
beings, wind-body beings, vegitables and all of them 
having one organ of sense, that of touch. These are 
again divided into four classes of beings having two 
organs of sense, those of touch and of taste, such 
as tape worms leeches &c.; Beings having three 
organs of sense, those of taste touch and smell ; such 
as ants, lice &c.; beings having four organs of sense, 
those of touch, taste, smell and sight, fsuch as bees, 
scorpons, &c.; beings having five organs of sense, 
those of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
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hearing. These are human beings,'animals, birds,men 
and gods. All th^se living beings have four, five or 
six of the following capacities, capacity of taking 
food, capacity of constructing body, capacity of 
constructing organs, capacity of respiration, capacity 
of speaking and the capacity of thinking. Beings 
having one organ of sense, i, e, of touch, have the* 
first four capacities. Beings having two, three and 
four organs of sense, have the first five capacities, 
while those having five organs have all the sixth 
capacities. 

The Jain cannical book treats^very elaborately 
of the minute divisions of the living beings, and their 
prophets have long before the discovery of the mic¬ 
roscope been able to tell how many organs of sense 
minutest animalcule has. I would refer those who 
are desirous of studying Jain biology, zoology* 
botany, anatomy, and physiology to the many books 
published by our society. 

I shall now refer to the four states of 
existence. They are ftaraka, tiryanch^ manu- 
shyia, and deua. Naraka is the lowest state 
of existence, that of being a denizen of 
hell; tiryanch is next, that of having earth body, 
waterbody, firebody, windbody, vegetable, of 
having two, three or four organs, animal and birds. 
The third is manushya of being a man and 
the fourth is deva, that of being a denizen of 
the Celestial world. The highest state of exis- 
tance is the Jain Moksha, apotheosis in the sense 
that the mortal being by the destruction of all 
karrnan attains the highest severed spiritualism, and 
the soul beipg severed from all connection with 
matter regain:^ its purest state and becomes divine. 

* ' Such books are in Sanscrit or Prakrit. Ed, 
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Having briefly stated the principal articles of 
Jain belief, I come to the grand questions, the 
answers to which are the objects of all religious in¬ 
quiry and the substance of all creeds. 

What is the origin of the Universe ^ 

This involves the question of God. Gautama, the 
Buddha, forbids inquiry into the beginning of things. 
In the Brahmanical literature bearing on the consti¬ 
tution of cosmos frequent reference is made to 
the days and nights of Brahma, the periods of 
Manuantara and the periods of Preoloya. But 
the Jains, leaving all symbolical expression aside 
distinctly reaffirm the view previously promulgated 
by the previous hierophants, that matter and soul 
are eternal and cannot be created. You can affirm 
existence of a thing from one point of view, deny 
it from another find affirm both existence and 
non-existence with reference to it at different times. 
If you should think of affirming both existence 
and non existence at the same time from the 
same point of view, you must say that the thing 
cannot be spoken of similarly. Under certain cir¬ 
cumstances the affirmation of existence is not 
possible, of non-existence and also of both. 

What is meant by these seven modes is that a 
thing should not be considered as existing every¬ 
where at all times, in all ways, and in the form of 
everything. It may exist in one place and not in 
another at one time. It is not meant by these modes 
that there is np certainty or that we have, to deal 
with probabilities only as some scholars have taught. 
Even the great Vedantist Sankaracharya has possibly 
erred when he says that the Jains are agnostics. All 
that is implied is that every assertionFwhich is true, 
is true only under certain conditions of substance, 
space, time etc. 
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This is the great merit of the Jain Philosophy, 
that while other philosophies make absolute asser¬ 
tions, the Jain looks at things from all standpoints, 
and adapt=^ itself like a mighty ocean in which the 
sectarian rivers merge themselves. What is God then? 
God, in the sense cf an extra cosmic personal creator, 
has no place in the Jain philosophy. It distinctly 
denies such creator, as illogical and irrelevant in the 
general scheme of the universe. But it lays down 
that there is a subtle essence underlying all substan¬ 
ces, conscious as well as unconscious, which becomes 
an eternal cause of all modifications and is termed 
God. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of soul or 
the reincarnation, is another grand idea of the Jain 
philosophy- The companion doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion is the doctrine of Karma. The Sanskrit of the 
word ‘ Karma ^ means action ‘^With what measure 
ye mete it shall bo measured to you again”, and 
^‘^whatsoever a man sow^eth, that shall be also 
reaped,” are but the corollaries of that most intricate 
law of Karman. It solves the problem of the in¬ 
equality and apparent injustice of the world. The 
Karman in the Jain philosophy is divided into eight 
classes : Those which act as an impediment to the 
knowledge of truth; those which act as an impedi¬ 
ment to the right insight of various sorts ; those 
which give one pleasure and pain, and those which 
produce bewilderment. The other four are again 
divided into other classes, so minutely that a student 
of Jain Karman philosophy can trace any effect to a 
particular Karina. No other Indian philosophy 
reads so beautifully and so dearly the doctrine of 
Karmas. Persons who by right faith, right know¬ 
ledge and right conduct, destroy all Karmas and thus 
fully develop the nature of their soul, reach the 
highest perfection, become divine and are called 
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Jinas. Those Jinas who, in every age, preach the 
law and establish the order, are called Tirthankaras. 

2. I now' come to the Jain ethics, which direct 
conduct to be so adapted as to insure the fullest de¬ 
velopment of the soul—the highest happiness, 
that is the goal of human conduct, which is the 
ultimate end of human action. Jainism teaches to 
look upon all living beings as upon oneself. What 
then is the mode of attaining the highest happiness'i 
The sacred books of the Brahmans prescribe 
devotion and Karma. The Vedanta indicates the 
path of knowledge as the means to the highest. 
But Jainism goes a step farther and says that the 
highest happiness is to be obtained by knowledge 
and religious observances. The five Maharatas or 
great commandments for Jain ascetics are not to 
kill i. e, to protect all life; not to He; not to take that 
which is not given ; to abstain from sexual inter¬ 
course ; to renounce all interest in worldly things, 
especially to call nothing one’s own 

THE HISTORY AND TENETS OF THE 
JAINS OF INDIA. 

Mr* Gandhi prefaced his paper with remarks in 
reference to the allegations of the previous day 
against the morality of the Hindu religion He said:— 

“I am glad that no one has dared to attack the 
religion. I represent. It is well they should notv 
But every attack has been directed to the abuses 
existing in our society. And I repeat now, what I 
repeat every day, that these abuses are not from 
religion but in spite of religion, as in every other 
country. 8ome men in their ambition think that 
they are Pauls and what they think they believe, 
and where should these new Pauls go to vent their 
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platitudes but India? Yes Sir, they go to India to 
convert the heathen in a mass but when they find 
their dreams melting away, as dreams always do, 
they return back to pass a whole life in abusing the 
Hindu. Abuses are not arguments against any reli¬ 
gion nor self adulation the proof of the truth of one's 
own. For such I have the greatest pity. There 
are a few Hindu temples in Southern India where 
women singers are employed to sing on certain 
occasions. Some of them are of dubious character, 
and the Hindu Society feels it and is trying its best 
to remove the evil. These women are never 
allowed to enter the main body of the temple and 
as for their being priestesses, there is not one women 
priest from Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

If the present abuses in India have been pro¬ 
duced by the Hindu religion, the same religion had 
the strength of producing a society which made 
the Greek Historian say, No Hindu was ever 
known to tell an untruth, no Hindu women ever 
known to be unchaste,’' and even in the present day, 
where is the chaster w’omen or milder man than in 
ndia ? 

In the last place I am very, very sory for those 
who criticise the great ones of India, and my only 
consolation is that all their information about them 
has come from third hand, fourth hand sources, 
percolating through layers of superstition and 
bigotry. To thoso who find in the refused of the 
Hindu to criticise the character of Jesus tacit 
acceptation of the superiority of the fina- 
tical nil adrairaricult they represent, I am 
tempted to quote the old fable of ^sop and 
tell them “Not to you I bend the knee but to the 
image you are carrying on jour back;* and to point 
out to them one page from the life of the great 
Emperor Akbar. 
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A certain ship full of Mahommedan pilgrims was 
going to Mecca. On its way a Portuguese vessel 
captured it, amongst the booty were some copies of 
the Koran. The Portuguese hanged these copies of 
the Koran round the necks of dogs and paraded these 
dogs through the streets of ormuz. It happened that 
this very Portuguese ship was captured by the 
emperor’s men, and in it were found some copies of 
the Bible. 

The love of Akbar for his mother is well-known 
and his mother was a zealous Mahommedan. It 
pained her very much to hear of the treatment of 
the sacred book of the Mahommedans in the hands 
of Christians and she wished that Akbar would do 
the same with the Bible but this great man replied, 
^'Mother, these ignorant men do not know the value 
of the Koran, and they treated it in a manner which 
is the outcome of ignorance. But I know the glory 
of the Koran and the Bible both, and I cannot debase 
myself in the way they did.’’ 

Mr. Gandhi s remarks were followed by ex¬ 
pressions of sy.npathy from among the audience. 


The afternoon session opened with a few words 
of cordial and hopeful salutation from Dr. Carlvon 
Bergen of Sweden, after which Mr. Virchand 
Gandhi, a lawyer of Bombay and one of the chief 
exponents of the Jain religion of that country spoke 
as follows : 

SPEECH OF MR. GANDHI. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will 
not trouble you with a long speech. I, like my 
respected friends, Mr. Mozoomdar and others, come 
from India the mother of religions. 1 represent 
Jainism, a faith older than Buddhism, similar to it 
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in its ethics, but different from it in its psychology , 
and profess by a million and half of India's most 
peaceful and law abiding citizens. You have hear(l 
ao many speeches from eloquent members and as I 
shall speak later on at some length, I will, at present, 
only offer on behalf of my community and their high 
priest Mori,i-*Attma Ramjif whom T especially 
represent here, our sincere thanks for the kind wel¬ 
come you have given us. 

This spectatle of the learned leaders of thought 
and religion meeting together on a common plat¬ 
form, and throwing light on religious problems, has 
been the dream of Attma RamjPs life, he has com¬ 
missioned me to say to yon that he offers his most 
cordial congratulations on his ov/n behalf, and on 
behalf of the Jain community for your having 
achieved the consummation of that grand idea, of 
convening a Parliament of religions.” 

-H- * -X- * 

Mr. Virchand Gandhi then was presented by 
Dr Barrows as one who he had come to esteem 
greatly as a guest in his own household. Mr. Gandhi 
was greeted with much applause as he came forward 
to speak. He said : 

Are we not all sorry that we are parting so 
soon ? Do we not wish this Parliament would last 
seventeen times seventeen days ? Have we not 
heard with pleas ire and interest the speeches of 
the learned representives on this platform ? Do 
we not see that the sublime dream of the organisers 
of this unique Parliament has been more than realised 
If you will only permit a heathen to deliver his 
message of peace and love, 1 shall only ask you to 
look at the n;iultifarious ideas presented to you in a 
liberal spirit, and not with superstition and bigotry, 
as the seven blind men did in the elephant story. 
t 
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Once upon a time in a great city an elephant was 
brought with a circus. The people had never seen 
an elephant before. There were seven blind men in 
the city who longed to know what kind of an animal 
it was, so they went tSgether to the place where the 
elephant was kept. One of them placed his hand on 
the ears, another on the legs, a third on the tail of 
the elephant and so on. When they were asked by 
the people what kind of an animal the elephant was. 
One of the blind men said, “ Oh, to be sure, the 
elephant is like a big winnowing fan.’' 

Another blind man said, “ No, ray dear sir, you 
are wrong. The elephant is more like a big, round 
post.” The third, ‘‘ You are quite mistaken ; it is 
like a tapering stick.” The rest of them gave also 
their different opinions. The proprietor of the circus 
stepped forward and said : “ My friends, you are all 
mistaken. You have not examined the elephant 
from all sides. Had you gone so you would not 
have taken one sided views.” 

Brothers and sisters, 1 entreat you to hear the 
moral of this story and learn to examine the various 
religious systems from all standpoints. 

I now thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
h)r the kindness with which you have received m 
and for the liberal spirit and patience with which 
you have heard us. And to you, Beverend Dr. 
Barrows and President Bonny, we owe the deepest 
gratitude for the hospitality which you have extend¬ 
ed to us.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGI 
OF THE JAINS.* 


I N the concluding paragraph of the Prospectus of 
Mind I find the following suggestive words: 

^-Bpprinted fron^ Mind Vol. I, No, 4, 
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“ While granting due credit to Hindu metaphysics 
and the mysticism of the Orient in general, we are 
yet inclined to look for the development of a 
Western Psychology that will harmonize with the 
conditions of life in the Occidtot, at the same time 
tending to promote the spiritual welfare of the race 
as a whole.” This statement seems to whisper in 
my ears that Hindu ” metaphysics has not been 
able to offer the right solution of the various intricate 
problems of life that are staring in the face of the 
Western thinker. By Hindu ” is meant, of course, 
the special phase of Vedanta philosophy that has 
been presented to the people of the West during the 
last four years. 

I am glad that the truth in Vedanta has come to 
the shores of this country. It would have been much 
better, however, if the wh(de truth lying back of the 
different sectarian systems of India had been pre¬ 
sented, so that a complete instead of a partial view 
of India’s wisdom might have satisfied the craving of 
deep students. But the history of the religious and 
philosophic progress of the world shows that sectari¬ 
anism takes a long time to be transmuted in^o 
universalism, and fo we shall have to wait. 

Besides “ Hindu ” or Vedic metaphysics, there aro 
systems in India not based on the Vedas and 
IJpanishads, and are^therefore classed as heterodox 
by the Vedi ts, who, however, it must be admitted 
to their credit, do not consign them to the 
“ uncovenanted mercies of God,” as some Christian 
sects have done. These are the Buddhist and Jain 
systems. Much has been written and spoken on 
Buddhism, but very little on Jainism. In this article, 
therefore, I intend to present a short sketch of the 
latter, in the hope that Hindu metaphysics may 
receive proper consideration in the Occident. 
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“Jain” (or, more properly speaking, “Jaina”) 
means a follower of Jina, which is a generic term 
applied to those persons {jaien and women) that have 
conquered the lower nature—passion, hatred, and the 
like—and brought into prominence the highest. The 
Jain philosophy, therefore, bases its doctrine on the 
absolute necessity (for the realization of truth) of 
conquering tbe lower nature. To the undeveloped 
or insufficiently developed observefr, it is the conquer¬ 
ing of the lower nature ; to the fully developed, it is 
the realization of the perfect. 

There lived many such Jinas in the past, and 
many will doubtless yet be born. The philosophy 
of the Jains, therefore, is not essentially founded on 
any particular writing oi* external revelation, but on 
the unfoldment of spiritual consciousness, which is 
the birthright of every soul. Books, writings, and 
scriptures may illustrate, wholly or in part, this 
truth ; but the ultimate fact remains that no mere 
words can give full expression to the truths of Jainism, 
which must be felt and realized within. 

I have been often asked, “ What is the origin of 
the universe, according to the Jain view We 
might as well ask : What is the origin of Being ? 
What is the source of God ? etc. Philosophy in the 
primitive state (logically, not chronologically) postu¬ 
lates an external, simple substance from which it 
attempts to explain the multiplicity of the complex. 
Phil ophy in this sense assumes various forms. All 
of them attempt to interpret the law of causation, 
and in that attempt many, fatigued after the long 
mental strain, stop at some one thing, element, or 
principle (physical or metaphysical) beyond which 
they have not mentally the ability to go. Some (for 
instance, the Ionic philosophers) called it water, fire, 
or air. 
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The Sankhya philosophy, in India, tried to 
explain evolution and even cosmic consciousness and 
the growth of organs, etc., as proceeding from the 
simple substance called Vrahritiy or primordial 
matter. Modern science evolves all life from the 
simple protoplasm. In tracing every effect to a cause, 
when these philosophers stop at something they con¬ 
tradict themselves by not extending and applying the 
law of causation to whatthey call the “first principle.” 
T)r. Paul Deussen, Professor of Philosophy at the 
University of Kiel, in Germany, very truly says, 
with reference to Causality (“ Elements of Metaphy¬ 
sics”) : “As space and time are without limits, so 
also the net of causality is necessarily without begin¬ 
ning or end;” and he gives the following demonstra¬ 
tion : 

“(a) Tf it were not without beginning, we should 
have to assume a first state of things. In order that 
this state might develop, a change would have to 
occur in it, which change would itself again be the 
effect of a foregoing change,” etc.* 

“(6) The chain of causality is without end, in as- 
much as no change can take place at anj^ time 
without proceeding as an effect from its sufficient 
cause.” 

Jain philosophy, therefore, is not the doctrine of 
illusion, nor of emanation, nor of creation. It is 
rather the doctrine that teaches the inexpugnability 
of various properties inextricably combined in a 
thing. Hence, the affirmation of only one property 
would be true so far as one side of the question is 
concerned ; but it becomes false when it rejects other 
sides—implying thereby that the very existence of 
that particular side depends on the existence of 

This is the rock on which splits the cosmological argu¬ 
ment, which confounds the metaphysical principle of salvation 
(God) with the physical principle of creation. 
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other sides. Jainism emphasizes at the same time 
the fact that at any particular moment it is impos¬ 
sible to express in words this complexity of truth 
(though possible to realize it in consciousness), for 
words always take for expression more moments 
than one. 

This teaching is also known a the doctrine of 
manybidedness. For instance, the universe 

is eternal as well as non-eternal. If the manifestations, 
modifications, developments, and activities are left out 
of consideration, what remains of the universe is 
eternal. If merely those modifications, etc., are taken 
into consideration, that side of the universe (which 
is not a different thing from the universe, but only a 
different aspect,) is non-eternal. That is the only 
way of coming to a correct understanding and definite 
knowledge. 

Sankaracharya, commentator of the Vedanta- 
sutras, has fallen into a great error when he states 
that the Jain doctrine should not be accepted be¬ 
cause ‘‘it is impossible that contradictory attributes, 
such as being and non being, should at the same time 
belong to one and the same thing ; just as observa¬ 
tion teaches us that a thing cannot be hot and cold 
at the same moment.” The Jains do not teach that 
a thing can be hot and cold at the same moment. 
But they do teach that a thing cannot be hot absolu¬ 
tely, and cannot be cold absolutely ; it is hot under 
certain definite circumstances, and cold under others. 
The Jains do not teach that being and non-being (of 
itself) should at the same time belong to one 
and the same thing. What they teach is 
that in a thing there is being (of itself) and 
non-being (of other things), which means that 
a thing can be fully known only by knowing what it 
is and what it is not Sankara, in fact, creates a man 
of straw, imputes to him certain imaginary doctrines, 
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and by refuting them he knocks him down. That is 
his glory. 

Let us now see what the Jains have to say 
about the Vedic systems of philosophy. Guna-ratna 
Suri, the commentator of a Jain work on Compa¬ 
rative Philosophy,” says: 

“ Although the various schools of philosophy, through sec- 
tarian bigotry, differ from and contradict one another, still there 
are certain aspects of truth in them which would harmonize if 
they were joined [into an organic whole]. For instance, the 
Bnddhists advocate momentariness of things; the Sankhyas 
maintain eternality Naiyyayikas and Vaiseshikas believe in 
independent eternalities and non>eteanalities, being and non. 
being, community and difference, and eternality of the Word- 
The Mimansakas affirm eternality and non-eternality, separate* 
ness and identity, being and non-being, community and differ¬ 
ence, and the eternality of the Word. Some postulate either 
Time, Nature, Necessity, Karma, or Purusha as the origin of 
the Universe; and the Monists, who advocate the doctrine of 
Word-Brahma-Gnosis, believe in their identity. The different 
aspects of truth accepted by these sectarians, when related to 
one another, all together become one grand truth; but, if they 
do not join hands, they contradict one another, and in so doing 
they are changed into Hhe flower of the sky* [which is not a 
real thing, but an illusion of the mind] 

The Jain philosophy teaches that the universe — 
the totality of realities—is infinite in space and eter¬ 
nal in time; but the same universe, considered 
from the stand-point of the manifestations of the 
different realities, is finite in space and non-eternal 
in time. Particular parts of the universe have their 
cyclic laws corresponding to thelaws ofevolution and 
involution. At certain periods Arhats, or great 
Masters Saviors of mankind), are born, who through 
love, sacrifice of the lower nature (not of the real 
Self), and wisdom, teach the true doctrine. Refer¬ 
ring to that part of the world known as Bharata- 
Khanda (India), the last Arhat, Mahavira, was bom 
598 B. c., in a town called Kundagrama, in the terri- 
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tory of Videha. He lived seventy-two years and 
reached Moksha (the perfect condition) in 520 b. c. 

The Jain philosophy also teaches that each soul 
(Atman) is a separate individuality,. uncreated, and 
eternal in existence ; that each individual soul has 
lived from time without beginning in some embodied 
state, evolving from the lower to the higher condition 
through the law of Karma, or cause and effect; that 
so long as the Karmas (forces generated in previous 
lives) have not been fully worked out, it has, after 
physical death, to form another body, until through 
evolutionary processes it unfolds its absolute purity. 
Its full perfection is then manifested. This perfec¬ 
tion of the individuality is the Jain Nirvana or Mukti. 
The individuality is not merged into anything; 
neither ig it annihilated. The process of this deve¬ 
lopment, or salvation, may be said simply to consist 
in right realization, right knowledge, and right life, 
the details of which are many. 

I will now say a few words about Jain Psycho¬ 
logy. There are five Gateways of Knowledge, all 
unfolding through the laws of evolution and Karma. 
The first is the senses. In the lowest form of life, 
there is only one sense -that of touch. In higher 
forms of life, there are two, three, four, and (as in 
animals, birds, fish and men) five senses. Through 
the senses a limited form of knowledge is unfolded. 
The second source is study and reading. The third 
is Avadhi, or the psychic faculty, through which finer 
and more subtle things are known. The fourth is 
mind-knowing,by which the mental processes of others 
are known and understood.* The fifth is Absolute 

^ This is not to le confounded with teleoathy, or direct 
thought-transference, in which a conscious ralaticui has to be 
established between the agent and the recipient, since in genuine 
mind-knowing the developed man knows the mental ^tivities of 
others without their trying to communicate themto him. 
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Knowledge, in which all limitations of body and 
brain are removed. This state is not a loss, but 
rather the acme, of consciousness. 

All these stages come to the ego not of them¬ 
selves but through persistent effort and exercise of 
free will, or rather by making the will freer and freer. 
Personality is the mere physical but subtle gathering 
of excretions through which the individuality beco¬ 
mes unfolded. Personality is therefore changing 
every moment; the individuality is for every 
moment the particular stage of unfoldment of 
the ego itself, and is consequently the bearer of the 
sins and sorrows, pleasures and enjoyments, of mun¬ 
dane life. In absolute perfection this bearing nature 
is thrown off like a husk, and the ego dwells in divine 
and eternal bliss. It is not destroyed, nor is it 
merged into another ego or in a Supreme Being; and 
if the question be asked whether in this state of 
Mukti (deliverance) there is one ego or a plurality of 
egos, I would answer in the words of the Jain 
Master t That Atman by which I experienced 
myself and my essence through self-realization—that 
I am : neither masculine, feminine, nor neuter ; nei¬ 
ther one, two, nor many.” 

Now I come back to the quotation with which 
I began this article. The Vedanta metaphysics 
teaches that salvation comes through knowledge (of 
Brahman). It is not the potential that through effort 
and conquest becomes the actual; and we 
are further taught that that which is is real now. 
On the other hand, Jainism teaches that from 
the ideal and transcendental standpoint you are 
Brahman; but its eternality, the real Mukti, comes 
from work and knowledge together, not from one 
alone. Through work and knowledge, Jainism says, 
the individual develops and unfolds the potential; 
therefore, the statement, am Brahman,” would 
3 
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be interpireted by a Jain to mean—I am Brahman 
only inherently, or in embryo; I have the capacity or 
the actual possibility of Brahman; what I am impli- 
gitly must become explicit. There is a vast differ * 
ence between the implicit and the explicit. Those 
who do not recognize this difference would never 
make an attempt to become rational and free. 

The doctrine of the Jains known as Syadvada 
or Anekanta-vada, it is proper to affirm, in the words 
of a writer in America.— 

“ is competent to descend into the utmost minutise 
of metaphysics and to settle all the vexed questions of 
abstruse speculation by a positive method (not merely 
asserting na iti, na itif not so, not so)—to settle at 
any rato the limits of what it is possible to determine 
by any method which the humo.n mined may be 
rationally supposed to possess. It promises to recon¬ 
cile all the conflicting schools, not by inducing any 
of them necessarily to abandon their favorite ‘stand¬ 
points,* but by proving to them that the standpoints 
of all others are alike tenable; or, at least, that they 
are representative of some aspect of truth which 
under some modification needs to be represented ; 
and that the Integrality of Truth consists in this 
very variety of its aspects within the relational unity 
of an all comprehensive and ramifying principle.*’ 


WHAT IS JAINISM ?» 


The opinions of scholars are divided as to the 
Mtiquity of the Jainism faith ; many claiming that 
it is older than Brahminism. Gautama Sakyamuni 
mentioned Ja inism. He said; “ I hear that many 

♦ lecture contains only notes taken .by a pupil while leo- 
turinfi on the subject £4 * 



Jain monks received hospitality from you, and you 
must continue to furnish it to them.” He Spoke to 
them as Nigunta-tkiess —they have no money; they 
are homeless u^anderers as Jesus was. He would 
have been called Jain if he had lived in India. 

Jain is generic as Christ. We believe that there 
is not one Christ but many Christs born in ail 
countries. 

Jainism means any person who has conquered 
passion, and one who follows these principles is 
called a Jain. 

This philosophy of Jainism is not a monistic 
theory except in the last analysis. There is nothing 
in the universe but substance, but there are many 
kinds of substances. Existence cannot be separated 
from substance. We are dualists. We say there is 
spirit and matter, while the positivists, and monists 
in this country say there is but one substance. 
Tbeosophists say spirit and matter are opposi^ 
poles of the same substance. We say no; spirit 
can never be matter. Matter is known by the senses 
spirit only by spirit. The Greeks said “ Enow thy¬ 
self by thyself.” 

The highest knowledge is that which you derive 
simply by the power of the soul. 

Spirit is that whose attributes or differentia is 
consciousness; that which knows is soul; that which 
does not know is non-soul. People often confuse 
motion with life. We say these forces, such as co¬ 
hesion etq. are different from life. They are con¬ 
current things, but not the same. This conscious¬ 
ness appears in many forms. 

We divide organic beings into five dasses; those 
that have one organ, and those that have two, three 
four and five. 
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Consciousness is found in all these. The lowest 
is that found in the beings that have only the organ 
of touch. The reason why these organs of sense 
are found inherent in the law of ethical causation. 

Not that consciousness becomes human (descri¬ 
bing the difference in souls the speaker used this 
illustration) put a dollar into the pocket of a rich man 
or a poor man. It is the same dollar although it 
may be spent for an entirely different purpose. So a 
soul in a plant body, an animal body, or a human 
body maiy be the same soul. There is no idea of 
transmigration in the Hindu philosophy; also re-incar 
nation is not correct. (The speaker explained how 
the exact use of these terms was not correct) if 
embodiment means taking on the body, then it is 
correct. We use the term re-birth. Ee-birth is to 
be avoided. We must act so as to be regenerated 
In this life. When I do an act or think a thought, 
1 create debts or forces which I must pay on the 
same plane. When you create debts on a physical 
plane you must pay them on a physical plane. Soul 
life is on the moral plane. Life may be divided into 
the physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual planes 
When a person is on the lowest plane he depends on 
gross matter for ail his acts and powers. If he 
wishes to progress he must follow the rules pertain¬ 
ing to that life. We do not despise the physical 
life. He must act so that the physical will correspond 
with the laws of the other planes- Body is not the 
temple of the soul, but a helper. (The speaker gave an 
illustrati m of two enemies who were fastened in 
the stocks. One was rich and had food furnished 
him but could not partake of it unless fed by the 
other.) . The key-note of our philosophy is. that body 
is to be taken care of only so far as it helps the spi- 
rit. Eeligion is with the Hindus not a sectional part 
but dominates all life, (In describing the Hindu 
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theory, he said ‘‘ in such a philosophy there is no ne¬ 
cessity of any ethical code/’) 

(Much here is missed showing the distinction 
between the Hinduism and Jainism.) (We say spirit 
has always been spirit; when it separates itself from 
matter it would live in the highest state) ? 

There is no limit to the number of souls. There 
are an infinite number. Take out of an infinite 
number an infinite number, and an infinite number 
will remain. In the space occupied by the point of 
a needle there are many souls, and no matter how 
many are taken out an infinite number remains. 

God to us would mean to have attained the per¬ 
fect snd liberated state. We pay homage to the 
perfect for the sake of perfection, and not for any 
reward. One of the prayers of Jain is 1 worship 
with power all consciousness which becomes the lea¬ 
der for us on the path of salvation; which has 
broken to pieces the mountain of physical forces or 
karma ; which has acquired omniscience.’* I wor¬ 
ship these because I wish to become that power. 

There is not a native Budhist in all India. 

Hinduism has borrowed Buddhistic ideas, and 
is now a mixture of the old Vedic faith with other 
philosophies. 

Mind is a relationship established between the 
soul and body, which is the action of the soul along 
a certain line. 

No soul is disembodied unless it is liberated. 
Our philosophy teaches that the liberated soul can 
exist without form and without space, and has the 
highest consciousness of power, life, etc. Souls who 
die assume a body,'but not an earthly body for they are 
liberated. We do not believe in materialism. We 
believe that spirits may appear as a vision, but we 



insist upon three conditions as necessary: First, that 
the vision appears one foot above the floor ; second, 
it must appear in broad day light; third, it must not 
pass to shadow. (Being questioned, the speaker re¬ 
plied : ‘‘ I, myself, have seen such a vision.) The 
spirits which appear are usually those of spirits which 
cannot get away from earthly ties. Affection limits 
them to an earthly plane. (Being asked about re¬ 
cognizing friends who thus appear, he said : That 
the soul on an earthly plane recognizes only limited 
relationship, but if it passed to the higher plane it 
recognized universal relationship. (To a question, 
he replied that the spirit could return as a minister¬ 
ing spirit.) 


How to study Jain Philosophy. 

The Jain philosophy has been a stumbling block 
to many scholar Eastern and Western. Modern stu¬ 
dents are accustomed to think in the popular way 
known as the scientific way - the way common to the 
various sciences of the dav. It is the way with 
them,” as Prof. William Wallace says ’‘to assume 
that the student has a rough general image, of the 
objects which they examine; and under the guidance 
or with the help of this generalised image, they go 
on to explain and describe its outlines more comple¬ 
tely. They start with an approximate conception, 
such as any body may be supposed to have ; and 
this they seek to render more definite.—The geolo¬ 
gist for example, could scarcely teach geolegy, un¬ 
less he could pre-suppose or produce some acquain¬ 
tance on the part his pupils with what Hume would 
have called an “ impression ” or an idea” of the 
rocks and formations of which he has to treat. The 
geometer gives a shorty and^ as it were^ popular ex* 



planation of the sense in which angles, circles^ tri* 
angles &c. are to be understood : and then by the 
aid of these provisional definitions we come to a 
more scientific notion of the same terms. The third 
book of Euclid, for example, brings before us a 
clearer notion of what a circle is, than the nominal 
explanation in the list of definitions. By means of 
these temporary aids, or as we may call them, lead¬ 
ing-strings for the intellect, the progress of the ordi¬ 
nary scientific student is made tolerably easy/' This 
is the scientific method of study. Never in this me¬ 
thod is brought into prominence the necessity of 
psychological and ethical improvement of the mind 
which wishes to study the great problems of life and 
the universe. Self-restrain, the first step is acquir¬ 
ing true knowledge sacrifice of the cherished habits 
of mind, giving up of Drishti-rnga^ as we Jains call it, 
which are in our opinion the sine qua non of full and 
clear understanding of the self and the non self are 
seldom taken into consideration in the Western me¬ 
thod of thinking. 

This vice of popular method of thinking is spe¬ 
cially apparent in religious propagandists and politi¬ 
cal leaders. Their idols symbolised in certain 
words remain always unflinching. Atheism, Father¬ 
hood of God. 


The Oooult Law of SacHfloe. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The Western scholars and scientific men of the 
modern age draw a demarkation line between ani¬ 
mals and men, and we are told that animals are only 
conscious, while human beings are self conseious. Self 
consciousness is supposed to be the naturally inheri¬ 
ted property of every human being—that animals 
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have only the consciousness of feelings through sen¬ 
sations but that they have no consciousness of their 
own individual existence, while human beings, in ad¬ 
dition to the consciousness of the external world 
through feelings and thoughts have also a conscious¬ 
ness of their own existence. This distinguishing 
mark of the human being is easy to understand in 
superficial thought but it leaves the question open, 
what is self-consciousness, or consciousness of the 
self ? In fact, what is self. Materialistic science does 
not admit a self other than the body. Consciousness 
and self-consciousness, in this view, are merely the 
kaleidos-copic panorama—from the psychic side—of 
the various elements of the living body—elements 
that are changing every moment, replaced by others. 
According to this idea, man is a bundle of bones, 
muscles and nerves, whose chief and perhaps only 
function would be to store sensations, feelings and 
emotions. Man would, therefore, be very little 
different from the animal except in the supposed fact 
that in the human being an additional series of 
kaleidoscopic changes in the arrangement of the par¬ 
ticles of the body is presented which is called self- 
consciousness. This is a very small credit given 
to the human stage of individual development. 
In that philosophy there can be no place 
for individual memory, as the incoming particles 
In the body can never come to know that, what 
was done ten years ago by a certain multitude of 
particles, was actually done by them, if they were not 
there then. It does not answer in a satisfactory way 
the question—What is it that preserves unity amid 
the continuous changes that are going on all the 
time in the body ? This unifying entity that is in 
every living thing is what the Aryans call the Atman, 
the soul. All living beings, therefore, are Atman - 
material body not mixed up in a mechanical way as 
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water and sugar are in syrup, but both of them phe¬ 
nomenally acting upon each other and creating im¬ 
portant changes in each other The similarity then 
between an animal and a human being lies in the 
la'"t thst both are susceptible to hunger, sleep, fear 
and animal passions, but that which constitutes the 
special characteristic cf the human being is that he 
can practice “ Dharma,” i, e.j understand, realize and 
bring into operation the spiritual law of the universe 
which teaches him how to control his lower nature 
and bring into prominence the higher one. The 
human being is a Dharmic (and in that sense, religi¬ 
ous) being. 

How has he reached this stage? In one word, 
through the Law of Sacrifice. The first beginning 
of consciousness is made through the body and while 
in the lowest life there is only the body without 
organs of sense, even then, the finer the body is, the 
greater is the sensitiveness. The increase in cons¬ 
ciousness and elevation in type take place by reason 
of the grosser being sacrificed and the subtler coming 
into prominence. This does not necessarily take 
place m all beings, but not even the tiniest animat-^ 
cule can elevate itself to the higher stage of life un¬ 
less and until voluntarily or involuntarily it throws 
off the impurities and gathers the subtler forces. In¬ 
voluntarily this is done even by human beings. A 
low man living in a cultured family unconsciously 
gives up much of his gross nature and brings him¬ 
self up to the polished physical level of those with 
whom he lives. Domesticated animals are the best 
illustration of this law of sacrifice. And in all such 
cases, with the giving up of lower nature, the indi¬ 
vidual souls become equipped with finer forces that 
they can use for reaching greater heights. 

Now, the student of humanity observing the 
different mental conditions of different men and 
4 



women finds them divided into three classes. The 
lowest are those who are gross, immoral, sluggish and 
ignorant; the middle class consisting of men and 
women living only for the gratification of the senses, 
that is, pleasures of the world, eating, drinking, fine 
dress, etc., and the higher class made up of people 
that devote time and energy for spiritual good, the 
majority belonging to the second class. A person 
belonging to the lowest class desiring to elevate him¬ 
self must take certain sacrifices, so also should one 
belonging to the second class. That which was 
formerly gross must now be ennobled. That which 
was greed must now be transmuted into an unflinch¬ 
ing will to accomplish the spiritual good. That 
which was passion and lust must now be changed 
into a burning love for all. But this change is to be 
accomplished through the Law of Sacrifice. 

From these considerations the ancient sages of 
India'made certain rules for people who naturally, in 
the stage which they had reached, would keep self¬ 
gratification as an end and aim of life ; in whom, in 
fact, the lower nature was so strong and powerful 
that nothing would set them to work except a desire 
for the gratification of the sense. And looking ar¬ 
ound us to. day we shall find that the majority of 
human beings are in that category. Few are the 
men and women whose life and conduct are purely 
based on altruistic motives; rare are the people in 
whom the thought of the little self does not control 
some ef their acts and movements. Persons who 
have devoted their whole life to the service of huma¬ 
nity, aye, to the good of all living beings, are few 
and far between. And still the majority of human 
beings in whom the lower nature is more powerful 
can by degrees be elevated to a higher plane, where 
they can be taught to look upon life as a field for the 
performance of duty and not as an arena for self-gra- 
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tification. This idea can be introduced in all de¬ 
partments of life. Just analyse the mental condi¬ 
tion of the person who works for his own gratifica¬ 
tion. For everything that he does he wants a re¬ 
ward. He wants a reward because there are still 
within him many desires controlling his very being. 
He has not yet mastered his lower nature ; at times 
he becomes its slave. Now, in order to liberate him 
fromt his slavish condition, the wise men of the East 
prescribed certain rules for man. He was asked to 
do certain things, not hoping to reap fruit therefrom 
but in order simply to perform certain duties that he 
owed to the world. In this way step by step he can 
free himself from the shackles of animal desires and 
learn the truths of a higher degree. One of those 
rules was. that he should perform every day five sa¬ 
crifices. The first sacrifice was to the Devas, the 
shining powers and intelligences of the upper world. 
Everything that gives nourishment to the human 
body is by correspondence related to the subtle ener¬ 
gies of other worlds, is in fact fed and nourished by 
those energies. Man is therefore under obligation to 
those forces and if he receives so much from them, 
let him give something in return, let him not be 
selfish. If his body is being vitalized by pure air let 
him do something that will make the surrounding 
atmosphere pure. If he is nourished by pure food 
let him offer certain oblations to those forces that 
supply purity to food; and so in everything let him 
give something in return; he will then feel the satis¬ 
faction of lisving done something for whatever benefit 
he received of others. He will feel that he is not a 
beggar nor a thief, but an honest and self-dependent 
person. 

The second sacrifice is to be made to parents 
and ancestors. We owe so much to our parents. 
They have brought us up, fed and clothed us, remai- 



ned awake many a night to care for us in babyhood. 
It would be ungrateful on our part if we did not 
do anything in return for all the benefits we 
received from them. If they are alive and have 
grown old, let us take care of them and serve them 
in any way that is likely to do them good. After 
death let us keep their names fresh in our memory. 
In the human evolution they have played their part, 
let us recip^rocate their work by its appreciation and 
by continuing what they have done so that there 
shall be no break in the upward evolution of the 
human race. 

The third sacrifice was in favor of men—those 
who needed our help and care. Every man is a 
part of humanity and by helping a fellow^ man we 
help humanity. If the future salvation of man is 
based on love, it must be practical love, not a mere 
idea, and that love is to be carried out by actually 
helping those who need help. This sacrifice must 
necessarily put an end to the growing selfishness of 
man and by its constant performance, his mental 
attitude is so thoroughly changed in reference to the 
external world that the greatest anxieties and worries 
would not agitate him ; in all the troubles and chan¬ 
ges his mind would be perfectly calm and quiet and 
he will learn to interpret and understand rationally 
the apparent injustice and inequalities of the world. 

The fourth sacrifice is to the animals. By pro¬ 
tecting, feeding and taking care of animals we help 
their progress. On the ladder of evolution they 
occupy a low'er step, but that does not justify us to 
destroy them. On the contrary, we owe a duty to 
them. They, as beasts of burden, have for ages been 
a constant and faithful aid to man in civilizing him- 
seff* Ilad it no<J been for the ox, the horse, the camel 
%nd the elgphant, mankind would have remained 
at a standstyi Had it not been for the sheep and 
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goats, you and I could not have made ourselves warm 
by clothing made from their wool, and still how sel¬ 
fish must be those men and women who simply 
through force of habit and custom directly encourage 
the killing of these creatures and use their flesh as 
food. Let them stop for a moment to think how' 
ungrateful they are when they use animal flesli as 
food. If mankind has received so many benefits 
from the animal kingdom, let us return them by 
being kindly to them, by taking care and attending 
those that are sufferning. 

The fifth sacrifice that man has to perform is 
for himself-by devoting some time, energy and money 
for study and spiritual benefit. It is the Higher 
Self of an individual that has made it possible to 
elevate him from the archaic condition to the human 
condition. The gratitude which the individual owes 
to the Higher Self is boundless, and if he has reached 
the human stage w^hich presents him with so many 
opportunities for unfolding its faculties, let him use 
no time in making the best use of them. Let him 
devote some time every day for study, for reading, 
for concentration and for the perfect recognition of 
the Higher Self. Let him spend some money for 
books and for study. Let him help others in making 
it convenient for them to learn the higher truths. 
Let him assist those who are helping others. A per¬ 
son desiring by study to benefit himself without 
oaring for his brethren is better than one who cares 
not to study at all, but under any ciroum stances let 
all people learn something about the higher possibi¬ 
lities within themselves. Knowledge is power, and 
every person that has a desire for real power must 
know^—that is, must know if there are higher and 
more subtle forces that operate on and within us and 
shape in a measure our destiny, and then study their 
laws so that you can ultimately exercise a wise con. 
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tool over them. Possibilities of the human soul are 
infinite. Let him or her who has the slightest desire 
to know the inner capacities of the self, study that 
self, learn how to analyze his or her mind, so that 
by the knowledge acquired he or she can control the 
lower self and bring into prominence the higher one. 
In this way this sacrifice of time and money benefits 
the sacrificer, as well as others. Just think how 
much we sacrifice by simply catering to our lower 
desires, emotions and caprices; such a sacrifice of 
money, time or energy does not really produce any 
spiritual benefit in return ; we do it because of our 
slavish obedience to the customs and etiquette of an 
ever-changing society. If we sacrifice so much for 
pleasing ‘‘society” may we not have sufficient courage 
to ignore the opinions of those that have never 
thought on the higher possibilities of soul, and decide 
to actually do something for our spiritual advance¬ 
ment. Let those that have time spend a portion of it 
in studying the latent forces of the soul. Let th(»se 
that have money help themselves and others desirous 
of acquiring such knowledge. 

With the performance of the five above named 
sacrifices, animal man becomes human. The law of 
the survival of the strongest in the barbaric state of 
man made him a destructive creature, so that all the 
me his animal nature prompted him to live on the 
sacrifice of others. With the turn of moral change in 
his life, he no longer lives on the weak, but learns to 
jorotect them, and even makes sacrifices so that they 
may be happy and comfortable. 

This sublime law of sacrifice has often been 
misinterpreted and abused. The Brahmins in India 
and the jews in Palestine had done it. For centuries 
together they used to sacrifice animals to the degraded 
and blood-thirsty intelligences or to an angry God. 
An arrogant priesthood, desirous of eating animal 



food and drinking intoxicating liquors, which they 
could not do under the established humane custom 
of protecting animals, is capable of misinterpreting 
and murdering the sacred Truth, sacrifice the interests 
of poor, dumb creatures so that their depraved palates 
may be satisfied. The priesthood always opposes the 
spread of knowledge and is the foremost advocate of 
caste. The low class man—the Shudra—cannot, in 
his opinion, even hear the sacred word ; his very 
shadow pollutes the Brahmin. If there are Brahmins 
in India advocating caste and opposing the spread of 
education, there are Brahmins in other countries, too, 
that play the same part in civilization or in retarding 
civilization. Your modern Christianity that empha¬ 
sizes the literal interpretation of vicarious atonement 
would be worse than the Brahmin system of sacri¬ 
ficing animals. Salvation consists in bringing out the 
immortal and Higher Self of man, which self, being 
within him, must be unfolded through his own 
exertions. Out lower nature, our faults and sins have 
to be worked out by ourselves, and the death of one 
individual cannot remove the sins of the rest; if it 
can, where is the necessity of living a righteous life 
so much emphasized by Jesus? Every man is the 
maker of his destiny and he must bring about his 
own salvation. 

There was another reason for introducing the 
system of animal sacrifices. There are powerful 
intelligences of a low order living in different regions 
of the universe and they are fed and nourished with 
low, vicious emanations going out from men, animals, 
impure food, etc. Oblations of blood, flesh and 
spirituous liquors are offered to propitiate those 
intelligences in practices of black magic. They may 
for a time help the performers of such sacrifices, but 
ultimately enslave them. 
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Bat the true sacrifice consists in giving up the" 
lower nature, crucifying it on the altar of Higher 
Self—thus becoming one with “ the Father in 
Heaven. ” This ancient truth was mangled and 
murdered by theologians in the east and the west; 
let us all join in reviving and restoring that truth to 
its former purity and thus help mankind in freeing 
themselves from the bondage of ignorance that is 
forced upon them. 


JAINISM. 


For this, the last lecture of the course, the 
subject that I have selected is Jainism, and I shall 
condense as much as possible the things that might 
be said on this subject. Any philosophy or religion 
must be studied from all standpoints, and in order 
thoroughly to grasp the ideas of any religion or 
philosophy, know what it says with regard to the 
origin of the universe,, what its idea is with regard to 
God, with regard to the soul and its destiny, and 
what it regards as the laws of the soul’s life. The 
answers to all these questions would collectively give 
us a true idea of the religion or philosophy. In our 
country religion is not different from philosophy, and 
religion and philosophy do not differ from science. 
We do not say that there is scientific religion or 
religious science; we say that the two are identical. 
We do not use the English word religion because it 
implies a binding back, and conveys the idea of de- 
pendance, the dependance of a finite being upon an 
infinite, and in that dependance consists the happi¬ 
ness or bliss of the individual. With the Jains the 
idea is ^little different. With them bliss consists not 
in dependance but in independance; ibe dependance 



is ia the life of the world, and ii that life of the 
world is a part of religion then we may express the 
idea by the English word, but the life which is the 
highest life is that in which we are personally in¬ 
dependent so far as binding or disturbing influences 
are concerned. In the highest state the soul, which 
is the highest entity, is independent. This is the 
idea of our religion. The first important idea con¬ 
nected with it is the idea of the universe. Is it 
eternal or non-eternal? Is it permanent or transitory? 
Of course there are so many different opinions on 
the subject, but with these opinions I am not con¬ 
cerned in this lecture ; I am only going to give the 
idea of the Jain philosophy. We say that we can¬ 
not study any idea unless we look upon it from all 
standpoints. We may express this idea by many 
symbols or forms; we have expressed it by the story of 
the elephant and the seven blind men who wanted to 
know what kind of animal the elephant was, and each 
touching a different part of the animal, understood 
its form in so many different ways, and thereupon 
became dogmatic. If you wish to understand what 
kind of animal an elephant is, you must look ujpon 
it from all sides, and so it is with truth. Therefore 
we say that the universe from one standpoint is 
eternal and from another non-eternak The totality 
of the universe taken as a whole is eternal. It is a 
collection of many things. That collection contains 
the same particles every moment, therefore as a 
collection it is eternal; but there are so many parts 
of that collection and so many entities in it, all of 
which have their different states which occur at 
different times and each part does not retain the 
same state at all times. There is change, there is 
destruction of any particular form, and a new form 
comes into existence; and therefore if we look upon 
the universe from this standpoint it is non-eternal. 
With this philosophy there is no idea, and no place 
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for th6 idea of creation out of nothing. That idea, 
really speaking, is not entertained any right- 
thinking people. Even those who believe in creation 
believe from a diiferent standpoint than this. It 
cannot come into existence out of nothing, but is an 
emanation coming out of something. The state only 
is created. This book in a sense is created because all 
the particles are put together, having been in a 
different state. The form of the book is created. 
There was a beginning of this book and there will be 
an end. In the same manner, with any form of 
matter, whether this form lasts for moments or for 
centuries, if there was a beginning there must be an 
end. We say that there are both preservation and 
destruction in the many forces working around us. 
All these forces are working every moment in the 
midst of us and around us, and the collection of 
these entities is called by the Jains’ God, The Brah¬ 
mans represent it by the syllable Om ^ ; the first 
sound in this word represents the idea of creation, 
the second of preservation and the third of destruc¬ 
tion. All these are energies of the universe and taken 
as a whole they are subject to certain fixed laws. If 
the laws are fixed why do people bow down to these 
energies? Why do they consider the collective ener¬ 
gy as a god or as God ? There is always an idea of 
the power to do evil in the beginning of this concep¬ 
tion. When railroads w^ere first introduced into India 
ignorant people who did not know what they were, 
who had never seen in their lives that a car or carri¬ 
age could be moved without the horse or the ox, 
thought that there was some divinity in the engine, 
some god or goddess, and some of them would even 
bow down before the car; and even to this day 
you will find in some parts of India, among the pari¬ 
ahs or low class that there are people who entertain 
this idea. So to these energies in our primitive state 
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we are liable to attribute personality, and after a 
long course of development we symbolize our 
thoughts in the form of pictures, smd explain them 
in that way to make them more intelligible to other- 
In the ancient times there w^as not rain, but a rainer 
not thunder but a thunderer, and in that way per¬ 
sonality is attributed, or living consciousness and 
character, to those forces. There may be conscious 
entities in these forces as there may be living entities 
on the plands; but these forces themselves are not 
living entities. This, however, expresses the idea in the 
beginning , these energies were classed as creative, 
preservative and destructive, and these three entities 
were considered to be component parts of one entity 
called Brahma by the Hindus. Kealy> creation in 
this is the sense of emanation, preservation is used 
in the sense of preserving the form, and destruction 
in the sense of destroying the form. The idea of 
matter is something that can be handled or perceiv¬ 
ed by the senses, and the energies must be material 
energies, as cohesion, magnetism, electricity, gravi¬ 
tation ; but to consider these God would be the most 
materialistic idea, and therefore the Jains discard 
this idea so far as the Godhead or Godlike character 
is concerned. They of course admit the existence 
of these energies, that they are indeed to be found 
everywhere, but they are subject to fixed law^s which 
cannot be interfered with by any person, not that 
these energies consciously influence our destinies 
with regard to good and evil. To say that they do 
so influence us is only to show our ignorance wdth 
regard to their laws. These energies collectively we 
call substantiality. There are innumerable qu^ities 
and attributes in matter itself, and they manifest 
themselves at different times and ways. We are 
not able without further development to know what 
energies are inherent in matter, and when any new 



thing comes to view we are surprised, and whatever 
is surprising, is considered to be something coming 
from divinity; but where we understand scientific 
principles the surprise is removed and it is all 
as simple as the daily rising and setting of the 
sun. Thousands of years ago the different pheno-* 
inena of nature were considered in different parts of 
the world to be the working of different gods and 
goddesses, but when we understand science these 
phenomena become simple and the idea of these 
beings as characters of the highest spiritual power 
goes away. W/iat is the God of the Jains ‘t You 
will ask. I have only told you what he is not. I 
will now tell you w’hat it is. We know that there 
is something besides matter; we know that the 
body exhibits many qualities and powers not to be 
found in ordinary material substance, and that the 
something which causes this departs from the body 
at death. We do not know where it goes; we know 
that when it lives in the body, the powers of the 
body are different from what they are when it is not 
there. The pow ers of nature can be assimilated to 
the body when that something is there. That entity 
is considered by us the highest, and it is the same 
inherently in all living beings. This principle 
common to all of us is called divinity. It is not 
fully developed in any of us, as it was in the saviours 
of the icorld^ and therefore we call them divine 
beings So the collective idea derived from obser¬ 
vations of the divine character inherent in all beings 
is by us called God. While there are so many 
energies in the material world and in the spiritual 
\vorld, and putting those two energies together we 
give them the name of Nature, we separate the 
material energies and put them together, but the 
spiritual energies we put together and call them 
collectively God. We make a distinction! and 
worship only the spiritual energies. Why should 
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we do so ? A jain verse says “I bow down to that 
spiritual power or energy which is the cause of 
leading us to the path of salvation, which is 
supreme, which is omniscient; I bow down to that 
power because I wish to become like that power.” 
So where the form oi the Jain prayer is given, the 
object is not to receive anything from that entity or 
from that spiritual nature, but to become one like 
that; not that that spiritual entity will make us by 
a magic power become like itself, but by following 
out the ideal which is before our eyes we shall be 
able to change our own personality, it will be 
regeneratf'd, as it were, and will be changed into a 
being which will have the same character as the 
divinity which is our idea of God. So we worship 
God, not as a being who is going to give us some¬ 
thing, not because it is going to do something to 
please us, not because it is profitable in any way ; 
there is not any idea of selfishness ; it is like prac¬ 
tising virtue for the sake of virtue and without any 
other motive. Now we come to the idea of souL 
The ordinary idea of soul substance is that in order 
for a thing to exist it must have form, must be 
perceived by the senses. That is our ordinary ex¬ 
perience. Keally speaking it is the experience only 
of the sensuous part of the being, the lowest part of 
the human entity, and from that experience we 
derive conclusions and think that these conclusions 
apply to all substance. There are substances which 
cannot be perceived by the senses; there are subtler 
sensations and entities and these can be known 
only by the consciousness, by the soul. Such a 
substance, which cannot be seen, heard, tasted, 
smelled or touched, is a substan<'e which need not 
occupy space, and need not have any tangibility, 
but it may exist, although it may not have any 
form (^and that substance does not require any 
space, IS intangible aud cannot be ^een). Sight is 
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an mpression made on the nerves of the eyes by 
vibrations sent forth from the object perceived 
and this impression which we call sight, if there are 
no vibrations coming out of the object, is of course 
not produced ; but if this substsnce influences us in 
certain way^, the implication is that there is some¬ 
thing moving or producing vibrations, and these can 
not exist unless there is some material substance 
which is vibrating. The very fact that something 
is moving in some way and influences us in some 
peculiar way implies that there is something mate¬ 
rial about this. If there are no vibrations, the sub¬ 
stance is not material. It need not exist in a form 
which will give u? the impression of any colour, smell 
etc. There is nothing whichcan partake both of the 
attributes of soul and of matter ; the attributes of 
matter are directly contrary to those of the soul. 
While one has its life, in the other it does not be¬ 
come the other. How can that soul live in matter 
when its attributes are of a different nature ? By our 
own experience we know that we are obliged to live 
in surroundings which are not congenial to 
us, which are not of our own nature. People feel 
that they are not related to their surround¬ 
ings, there must be some reason for their be¬ 
ing obliged to live in those surroundings, but there 
must be a reason in the intelligence itself; it cannot 
be in the luaterial substance. We know that this is 
a fact, because intelligence cannot proceed from any 
thing which is purely material. No material sub¬ 
stance has given any evidence of having possessed 
intelligence; u might have done so when there was 
life in it, but without this it has no intelligence. 
That intelligence is, we are quite sure, ifluenced by 
material things, but it does not arise from the 
material things. Persons of sound intelligence take 
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a large dose of some intoxicating drink and the 
Intelligence will not work at all. Why should this 
material thing influence the immaterial, the soul ? 
The soul thinks that the body is itself aud therefore 
anything which is done to the material self is sup¬ 
posed by the real self to be done to itself. That is 
where the Christian scientists and the Jain philoso¬ 
phy will agree; that if the soul thinks that the body 
is its real self, anything done to the body will be 
considered by the soul to be done to the soul, and 
therefore what .happens to the body will be felt 
by the soul; but if the soul for a moment thinks that 
the body is not the self but altogether difl'erent and 
a stranger to the soul, for that reason no feeling of 
pain will exist; our attention is taken away in some 
other direction and we do not know what is passing 
before us. This shows that the self is something 
higher than the body. Still under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the soul is influenced by the body, and there 
fore we are to study the laws of the body and soul 
so as to rise above these little things and proceed on 
our path to salvation or liberation, which is the real 
aspiration of the soul. There is power of matter it¬ 
self, but that power is lower than the power of the 
soul. If there was no power at all in the body or 

in matter, tho soul w^ould never be influenced by 
it, for mere non-existence will never influence any¬ 
thing ; but because there such a thing as matter, 
when the soul thinks that there is a power of the 
body and a power of the matter, these powers will 
influence it. Bodily power as we see it is on account 
of the presense of the soul. There is a power in 
matter, as cohesion, etc., and this will work although 
the soul does not think anything about it. If the 
moon revolves around the earth there are some 
forces inherent in the earth and moon. What I mean 
(o say is that the influence of these material powers on 
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the soul powers depends on the soul’s readiness or 
willingness to submit to these powers. If the soul 
takes the view that it will not be influenced by any¬ 
thing it cannot be so influenced. This being the 
soul’s nature whit is its origin? Everything can be 
looked upon from two standpoints, the substance 
and the manifestation. It the state .of the soul 
itself is to be taken into consideration, that state has 
its beginning and its end. The state of the soul as 
living in the human body had a beginning at birth 
and will have an end at death, but it is a beginning 
and end of the state, not of the thing itself. The 
soul taken as a substance is eternal; taken as a state 
every state has its beginning and end. So this 
beginning of a state implies that before this be¬ 
ginning there was another state of the soul. Nothing 
can exist unless it exists in some state. The state 
may not be permanent, but the thing must have a 
state at all times. If therefore the present state of 
the soul had a beginning, it had another state before 
the beginning of this state, and after the end of his 
state it will have another state. So the future state 
is something that comes out of or is the result of 
the present state. As the future is to the present 
so the present is to the past. The present is only 
the*future of the past. What is true with regard 
to the future state is true with regard to the past 
and present states. The acts of the past have 

determined our present state, and if this is true the 
acts of the present state must determine the future 
state. This brings us to the doctrines of rebirth, 
transmigration of souls, metempsychosis, rein¬ 
carnation, etc., as they are variously known. First 
take incarnation, which means literally becoming 
flesh, and really speaking that which is matter is 
always matter, and that which is spirit is always 
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spirt or soul. The spirit does not become flesh. If 
reincarnation means to become flesh there can be no 
reincarnation, but if it means simply the life in flesh 
for a short time, then there is reincarnation. Kein- 
carnation means also to be born in some state again 
and again. Metempsychosis means in the Greek 
only change ; that the aoinir.l itself, body and soul, 
everything together, is changed into the human be¬ 
ing and the human being, body and soul, is changed 
into some other being, and that is altogether chang¬ 
ed into some other thing and so on. That is 
the idea of metempsychosis. Transmigration of 
souls is, especially in the idea of the Christians, 
the idea of the human soul going into the 
animal body, as if this were a necessity. But 
that is not the real idea; the real idea is 
simply going from one place to another or, from one 
body to another, but not necessarily going from the 
human body to the animal body, but simply travell¬ 
ing. It implies the idea of form. Nothing can travel 
unless it has form and occupies space and is mater¬ 
ial; so in our philosophy we reject all these terms if 
that is the idea connected with these terms, and use 
the idea of rebirth ; that is, the soul is born in 
some other body and birth does not imply the 
same conditions applying to the human birth. There 
are certain conditions in which human beings are 
born ; the seed itself takes several months to ripen 
and then there is the birth. This may be due to 
certain acts or forces which are generated by human 
beings. These are in a condition to be observed by 
beings whose forces will take them to some other 
planet, and we say that there is another condition 
of birth there. There is no necessity for gesta¬ 
tion and fecundation. The Karmic body has 
in itself many powers, and as a force to take to itself 
another body, which is in the case of the human 
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being a gross body, but in the case of other beings 
a subtle body is generated, and this body is change¬ 
able so far as its form and dimensions are concerned, 
therefore if the forces generated while we live any 
kind of life are of different kinds then in the case 
of some being it may be necessary that he should 
be born in the human condition, and pass through 
the actual conditions whicli must be obeyed if the 
human being is to be born, while if the forces 
generated are different in their character he may be 
born on some other planet where birth is manifested 
in a different way, without any necessity of the 
combination of the male and the female principle. 
There are so many different planes of life that the 
mere study of the human life ought not to be 
made'to apply to all the affairs of life. We have 
studied only a few forms of the life of animals,, 
human beings, etc., but that is only the pait which 
under the present development of our science, of our 
eyesight even, we are able to study. We are not 
able to study other forms of life, innumerable in the 
universe, and therefore we ought not to apply the 
laws thus discovered to all forms of life. Our study 
is introspective because our idea is that the soul is 
able to know^ everything under the riglit circum¬ 
stances. The knowledge acquired in these conditions 
is of a sounder nature and of a more correct kind 
because the obstacles which come in the way of 
science are not there. Science has to commit 
mistakes and think they' do not; still knowledge is 
derived from inferences which w^e draw from certain 
premises which may not be right or if the premises 
are right the inferences may be wrong. We do not 
mean to say that there are always mistakes in 
the knowledge which is acquired through sensation 
or through matter, but sometimes it is possible, and 
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while it may be correct knowledge in many casse s 
we cannot rely on that. The highest knowledge is 
immediate knowledge, derived by the soul without 
the assistance of any external thing, and the know¬ 
ledge of liberated souls, and also the knowledge of 
human beings who are just on the point of being 
liberated, or have passed through the course of 
discipline, mental, moral and spiritual and have 
nearly exhausted past forces, at the same time, 
generating spiritual forces, and on account of 
discipline and spiritual evolution have become 
rece])tive. The soul sees everything when this state 
is arrived at; it knows everything, is fully conscious 
and consciousness itself means first of all that it 
knows itself, and to know one's self means that it is 
something, some reality, and tliere can be no reality 
unless it can distinguish itself from other realities. 
Only the one universal tiling could not know itself, 
because knowledge implies comparing one with an¬ 
other, and if that is not done there is no individuality* 
We say therefore that the soul in its liigliest existence 
knows that it is perfectly separate from other things 
so far as experience and knowledge are concerned, 
hut in so far as its nature is concerned, so long as 
there is a sense of seperateness there is no occasion 
or opportunity for the soul to rise higher because 
when the soul thinks that it is living a different 
existence for its own sake it is considering its own 
selfish to he different from another person, and 
thinks that this is its own and a part of its nature, 

its own being, and therefore anything done in re¬ 
gard to these surroundings will benefit or injure its 
own nature. It even thinks that its very life con¬ 
sists in doing good and in loviilg other souls and 
taking active measures for carrying into effect the 
very plan of that* soul. Then it comes higher, 
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and ultimately reaches the highest condition. The 
coudition of the soul, as I have said, is the highest 
in which there is perfect consciousness there is in¬ 
finite knowledge and infinite bliss; we express these 
three ideas in Sanscrit as existence infinite, bliss in- 
finite and knowledge infinite. That condition of tlie 
soul cannot be described by us because description is 
something which pioceeds from a finite mind and 
when the soul becomes infinite no finite mind can 
fully express the condition of that infinite state. The 
attributes we give therefore to that condition of the 

soul are always full of comprehensive. We sliall al¬ 
ways leave out many things ; we have n(»t the power 
to express all our thoughts. How can we express, 
then, this state of a soul which so far as its power 
and knowledge are concerned is infinite The Jains, 
have studied the nature of the soul and the univrse 
from these standpoints and have dei’ived a beautiful 
principle, and so far as this is concerned there is this 

difference between this country and other countries 
and other religions, they can understand all those 
from these standpoints. The Bible says. '‘Thou shalt 
not kill,” and the Jains practise universal love so 
that this also means that we should not kill any 
beings. If we say that the Bible does not mean that 
we take away a part of the Bible why should we in¬ 
terpret the laws of any religion from the narrowest 
standpoint ? We should take into consideration the 
nature, attributes and working of ah things. We 
cannot derive laws which are to be applied to the 
whole universe simply by our observation of a part 
of the conscious nature of the universe. If you wish 
to State correctly the nature of the universe you will 
study the nature of all the dijfiferent parts of the 
universe and then the laws will be applicable to all 
parts of it. We think that we are superior to other 
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things because our tenants who live on the ground 
floor are inferior to us, but we have no right there¬ 
fore to crush those tenants, who later on will ac¬ 
quire the right to inhabit the second and third floors 
and finally the highest floor. One living on the 
highest plane has no right to crush those who live 
on the lowest plsne If one thinks that he has a 
right to do this, that he has not sufficient strength 
to live without destroying life, our philosophy says 
that it is still a sin to destroy life, and it remains 
only to choose the lowest form, the less evil. We 
will in business take such a kind of busines as will 
yield the most profit and will cause us to lose the 
least, in which we have the less liabilities ; and the 
highest condition will be that in whicli we have no 
liabilities and no creditors, the state in which we 
may live without any creditors or in a perfectly free 
condition. Tliat is the liberated condition. The idea 
of Karma is very complicated. I have told you some- 
thing of it in my former lectures. The one chief 
point IS that that theory is not the theory of fatalism 
not a theory in which the human being is tied down 
to some one, bound down by tlie force of something 

outside himself. In one sense only' will there be 
fatalism, if we are free to do many things, we are 
also not free to do other things, and we cannot be 
treed from the results of our acts. Some results may 
he manifested in great strength; others very weakly 

some may take a very long time and others a very 
short time; some are of such a nature that they take 
a long time to work out, while the influence of 
others may be removed by simply washing with 
water and that will be the case in the matter of acts 
done incidentally without any settled purpose or 
any fixed desire. In such a case with reference 
to many acts we may counteract their effects by 
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willing to do so. So the theory of Karina is not 
in any sense a theory of fatalism, but we say that 
all of us are not going to one goal without any desire 
on our part, not that we are to reach that state 

without any effort on our part, but that our present 
condition is the effect of our acts, thoughts and 
words in the past state. To say that all will reach 
the perfect state merely because some one has died 
that they might be saved, merely from a belief in 
this person, would be a theory of fatalism, because 
those who have lived a pure and virtuous state and 
have not accepted a certain theory will not reach 
that state while those who accept it will reach the 
perfected state simply for that reason and no other. 
The faith in saviours is simply this, that by follow¬ 
ing out the divine principle which is in oiii’ own 
selves when this is fully developed we also shall 
become Christs, by the crucifixion of the lower nature 
on the altar of the higher. We also use the cross as 
a symbol. All living beings have to pass througli 
or evolve from the lowest,' the monadic condition, 
to the highest state of existence, and cannot reach 
this unless they obtain possession of the three things 
necessary, right belief, right knowledge and right 
conduct. The right belief is really speaking, is not 
that th^re is no passing through forms after death, 
but the soul keeps progressing alwa3^s in it^ own 
nature without any backward direction at all. We 
have expressed this in clear language without any 
parables or metaphors, but when we preach these 
truths to the ignorant masses, some story or picture 
might he necessary for them, and after that the 
explanation of the real meaning, as we have an 
allegory in the Pilgrim’s Progress It is just like 
reaching the Celestial City in that book, but we 
must all understand that these things are parables, 
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Others may need music to assist their religion, bat 
when we understand the esoteric meaning which 
underlies all religions there will be no quarrelling 
and no need of names or of forms, and this is really 
the object of all religions. 


HAVE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS TO 
INDIA BEEN SUCCESSFULL.? 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and gentlemen, 

You have lieard the scholarly views of our friend 
and brother. (Bishop Thoburn.) 'J'he views as 
they have been presented to you must appear 
convincing to those who have not seen or 
fully understood the other side ; and I am most 
grateful to the Nineteenth Century Club 
that they have honored my country by giving me the 
opportunity to express my views on the subject of 
Christian Missions in India, which may not be very 
important to the Christians of America, as they are 
rich and may well afford to misspend their money, 
but which is of great importance to my country as 
it has the tendency^ of affecting India vitally. But 
to you, the members of the Nineteeth Century 
Club, the subject seems to have presented an 
unusual importance, from the fact that this 
nation spends thousands of dollars for a work, 
the necessity of which is doubted by many even in 
this country. Christian Missions to Tndi^ implies that 
India is a land of heathens and, therefore, stands on 
the same level with-the Andaman or the Fiji Islands. 
That a country which has been recognised in all 
ages the world over as being the Mother of all re¬ 
ligions and the cradle of civilization should be 
considered by Christians as heathens shows how 
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much ignorance prevails in Christendom. I grant 
that such wrong impressions about India are caused 
solely by the missionaries who are noted, if* not for 
anything else, at least for ignorance and lack of 
discrimination. 

In the first place, the men sent out to India on 
missionary duty are, as a European who has mixed 
with them says, “ usually utterly ignorant of the 
history ot* India except perhaps its most recent 
phases and what is still more, they know nothing of 
(even if capable of understanding) the Hindu religion 
and philosophy. The result is, that with a narrow^ 
dogmatic creed and an inability to see any good 
outside of it, they render themselves offensive and 
contemptible in the eyes of educated natives.” Since 
coming to this country, 1 have been studying your 
educational, industrial and religious institutions and 
have endeavored to know how the missionaries and 
clergymen are made here; and when i take into 
consideration the ways in which they are manu¬ 
factured, I sometimes think the Missionaries ought 
not to be censured so severely on account of the odi¬ 
ous doctrines they propagate. I concede that some 
of them are frequently large-hearted and pious, 
but as a rule, they are narrow-minded and 
ignorant and are so devoid of spirituality that 
they are unable to recognise spiritual* ideas 
or truths under other names or forms than those 
they have learned in their schools and colleges. 1 
admit that the missionaries are generally affection¬ 
ate husbands and good parents of frequently large 
families, and had they remained at home uncont- 
amonated by the elastic business-morality, they 
would have turned out good tradesmen or faithfull 
clerks ;hut we know that in this age of competition 
and under a system of centralization of wealth and 
creation of monopolies, many persons are forced from 
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their natural spheres into the Church, open to them, 
and when there is a keen competition in the clerical 
ranks, an outlet must be found for the surplus; it 
becomes therefore, requisite to create a market for 

them in foreign countries. What have Christian 
Missions accomplished in India in religion ? They 
have spread a false theology, theology not only 
false but positively injurious to the best interests of 
mankind. Why does the idea of life of a Hindu differ 

from that of a Christian? Simply because the theory 
of one is different from that of the other. Hindu¬ 
ism, Jainism and Buddhism have a certain theory 
of the Universe, of the origin of evil, of the suffering 
of living beings, as to their origin and so on, and 
each of these religions is nothing but a ramification 
of the principles underlying those theories. The 
same is the case with the Christians’ religion. 
Whatever may be the difference in detail between 

the respective theories and theologies of the religions 
of India and Christianity, there is this cha¬ 
racteristic which marks Christianity out from other 
religions. It says that the whole world is destined 
for Christ; that Christianity is the only true religion 
and that the world is to be saved only by the Gospel 
message of the Bible. With such fanatical views 

these Missionaries go to India and introduce among 
the people, doctrines which have long since been 
exploded by the light of science and reason. And 
still, in preaching those doctrines in India, the 
Missonaries claim that they proclaim the truth. 
Of course ^‘truth” is used by them in a techn^ical 
sense meaning “ their own beliefs. ’’ In fact, 
Christianity and Truth are, in their opinion, con¬ 
vertible terms. In a similar way they interpret 
the word ^'superstition^’ which, in their vocahuUry, 
means the religious belief of all nou-Christians, 
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They say that the 19th Century Christianity is the 
only true religion. With them, Christianity has 
assumed different garbs. There was the Christianity 
o fChrist, with certain ideas of God, his working, 
&c. Then came a different kind of Christianity, 
that of the fathers of the Church who are now 
regarded by many Christians as ignorant. Then 

came the Christianity of the Middle ages which at 
present is looked upon as a mass of superstition. 
Then came Protestantism with its new features. 
So Christianity is not a religion whose principles 
or doctrines are fixed, but is a growth; as it develops, 
it becomes in the eyes of its votaries more perfect 
and true. And how does it develop and grow? 
Sometimes by the addition of new dogmas, some¬ 
times by factions, i. e. the addition of sects and 
denominations. If the new dogmas are accepted 
by the people who never take the trouble of think¬ 
ing for themselves they become a part of Christia¬ 
nity. Thus, current opinion becomes truth to them. 
It becomes ^^truth” as soon as it iS accepted; the 
same thing becomes falsehood as soon as it is 

rejected, the truth of yesterday is not the truth of 
to-day and the truth of to-day will not be the truth 
of to-morrow. And still all these added and rejected 
dogmas pass in the name of Christ who knew nothing 
about them and are propagated under his name and 
as if by his command, and the result has been 
disastrous. 

We all fully understand that the debasement of 
a nation’s coinage is most disastrous to its commerce 
and revenues. It is an acknowledged fact to-day, 
the world over, that the spiritual coinage has become 
debased. It is also a fact that all religions worthy 
of the name are making great efforts to purify and 
return to their original standard—I should have 
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said all religions except Christianity. The intellect¬ 
ual Hindus do not deny that their religion, as 
understood by the masses to-day, is not in its pure 
and unadulterated state as formerly, and the all- 
important question with them is—what are the 
real ideas expressed in their sacsred literature ? 
Christians surely must know, even with greater 
certainty, that the 19th Century Christianity is not 
the religion taught by Jesus. Christians well know 
that their religion has become changed and corrupt¬ 
ed as conjparative theology and philological and 
other criticisms of their sacred books are more ad¬ 
vanced than in the case of other religions. But 
Christians theologians are well aware that they were 
to attempt to purify their religion of to-day aiid 
bring it back to the standard of Apostolic days, the 
result would be to reform it out of existance. The 
Christian churches know this to be a fact. During 
the past century and especially during the past 
quarter century, the origin of Christianity has 
been fully exposed, its rise has been traced in 
detail, its early struggles noted, its gradual changes 
recorded, its growth, its dogmas and doct¬ 
rines have been patiently studied and minutely 
described. Its family likeness to other religions has 
been noted and its relationship discovered. It is 
easy to see how much Christianity has adapted 
from other and older religions or this and that older 
cosmogony, whence it copied its organization and 
from whence it collected the miscellaneous literature 
to form its Bible ; whence it took its festivals, its 
liturgies and rituals and even its architecture, its 
vestments and sacred paraphernalia. 

Christianity stands to-day before the world 
completely ‘‘explained/* Every Christian knows 
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that he can procure from any well-known book¬ 
seller volumes that will disprosre completely and 
scientifically the divine origin of Christianity, and 
every step in its progress is laid bare and shown to 
be indisputably due to purely natural causes. And 
Christians also know that these books have not been 
written by scoffers but generally by men of profound 
learning, of intense earnestness and deep piety and 
frequently of great ability, many of whom have de¬ 
voted a lifetime to untiring study and research of these 
subjects. Christians also know that there is not an 
article in their creed which has not been analysed 
by reason and logic, and tested by the canons of 
morality and justice and they know that the result 
of this examination, made by men as religious and 
qilite 'as intelligent as themselves, is the utter 
condemnation of the central ideas of their religion— 
an angry God and vicarious atonement-which are 
contrary to every fact in nature, as to the better 
aspirations of the human heart, and, in our present 
stage of enlightment, are absurd, preposterous and 
blasphemous propositions. 

Christians well know that their much decorated 
sculptured statuary is not of pure chiselled marble, 
but that it is of clay, cemented together by blood and 
tears and hardened in the fires of hatred and persecu¬ 
tion. And still the cry of the host of Christendom 
is The whole world for Christ.” 

What has the contact of Christian nations with 
Hindus done for the latter? The idea generally 
prevalent in this country about the morality and 
truthfulness of the Hindus evidently has been very low. 
They are all classed as Heathens and Pagans by 
the so-called religious representatives of the western 
world who fail by their conduct to call forth respect 



from the Hindu. Their unjust and diabolical 
charges against the Hindus have done, are doing, 
and will continue to do, more mischief in inter¬ 
racial matters than even the bitterest enemj’ of your 
republic could have invented. Such seeds of eniuity 
and hatred have been sown by the Missionaries that 
I would have considered it to be an almost Herculean 

task to establish better relations between India and 
America, had it not been for the Parliament of 
Peligions and the spread of liberal thought from its 
platform. 

It has become an aiticle of faith with most of the 
orthodox Christ’ans that the hindus are liars. All 
sorts of abuses are heaped on the people of India 
from the Himalaya to Ceylon, and, without exception 
all these calumnies proceed either from the Mission¬ 
aries or the English officer. We accord them as we 
do even the tiniest animalcule the right to live, 
and be happy in their own way, if they let us alone, 
but when we find that these little creatures are an¬ 
noying us, we have to brush them aside. The state¬ 
ments <^f these Missionaries made about the Hindus, 
their religions and life, are an admirable illustration 
of their methods and zeal. When I first came to 
know in this country from Missionary sources that 
in India women threw their babies into the Ganges 
and that people threw themselves under the car of 
Juganauth, I doubted whether in the blackest and 
most intolerant days of the Christian Church any 
set of villainous priests ever invented more bare¬ 
faced falsehoods or malicious slanders. It was a 
Missionary of the Christian Church who threw a 
fire-brand in the peaceful assembly of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Beligions and attracted the representatives 
from India in the very house of their and his hosts 



It is such persons who give you glowing reports of 
Christian Missions in India. They claim that they 
have raised the moral standard of the people, the 
position of the women, the religious ideas of the 
masses and what not. I shall now examine their 
claims. 

What was the moral status of the Hindus be¬ 
fore the outer-barbarians invaded India? If we 
examine the Greek, Chinese, Persian or Arab writ¬ 
ings before the time of the Mahomedan invasion 
we will find in them the description of the true 
national character of the Hindus, i. e., the regard 
for truth and justice. Arrian in the 2nd century, 
Hiouea thsang the famous Buddh’st pilgrim in the 
7th ‘ century and Marco Polo in the 18th century 
have each written in highest terms of praise of the 
Hindu Character, of their truthfuUness, honesty and 
the straight forwardness of their administration and 
justice What Government either in Europe or America 
can justly lay claim to this virtue ? the Mahomedan 
Geographer, Idrisi, says. “ The Indians are naturally 

inclined to justice and never depart from it in their 
actions. Their good faith, honesty and fidelity to 
their engagements are well-known and they are so 
famous for these qualities that people flock to their 
country from every side.” In the face of this 
statement—what has Christian civilization done for 

India. I might quote to you passage after passage in 
admiration of Hindu virtues which impressed the 
foreigners who came into contact with. them before 
Christian civilization reached u&, but time will not 

permit me to do so. My main purpose is to show 
to you that the presence and predominating influence 
of foreigners, Scytheons, Mongolians, Mahoraadens 
or Christians has been to deteriorate India. The 
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literature and philosophy of Ancient India have 
excited the admiration of all scholars except Christian 
Missionaries. 

If I were asl'ed under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest pro¬ 
blems of life, and has found solutions of some of them 
which well deserve the attention of those who have 
studied Plato and Kant—I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what literature we 

hear in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and Eomans 
and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to make 
our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, 
more universal, in fact more truly human, a life, 

not for this life alone, but a transfigured and eternal 
life-again 1 should point to India.” “Before 
India became the hunting-ground of foreign 
marauders, she had produced poets and philosophers 
at whose feet Homer or Plato, Shakespear or Bacon 
would have done well to sit and learn. But when 
these barbarians overran Aryavarta and made it into 
Hindoostan ; when Mahomed of Ghazni the great 
iconoclast made it his business to trample every¬ 
thing that was dear and sicred to the Aryan mind; 
when Zenghiskhan and his successors with the 
exception of one or two spread their tyrany over the 
country and lastly when the European Commerce 
and Western Civilization began to suck the very 
blood of India, would you wonder that India is not 
in the same condition as it was in days gone by. 

The wonder is that not with standing these 
foreign attacks. India and her people have survived; 
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that not with standing the demoralizing influences 
of foreigners, India still leads in spirituality and 
morality. Sir T. Munro says :—If a good system 

of agriculture, unrivalled, manufacturing skill, a 
capacity to produce whatever can contribute to 
either convenience or luxury, schools established in 
every village for teaching reading writting, and 
arithmetic, the general practice of hospitality and 

charity amongst each other, and above all, a treat¬ 
ment of the female sex full of confidence, respect, 
and delicacy, are among the signs which denote a 
civilised people—then the Hindus aie not inferior to 
the nations of Europe, and if civilisation is to become 
an article of trade between England jmd India, I am 
convinced that England will gain by the import 
cargo.” Professor Wilson, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Oxford for many years says, I have lived both 
from necessity and choice very much among the 
Hindus and had opportunities of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with them in a greater variety of situations 
than those in which they usually come under the 
observation of Europeans. In the Calcutta Mint, 
for instance, I was in daily personal communication 
with a numerous body of artificers, mechanics and 
labourerb and always found amongst them cheerful 
and unwearied industry, good humored compliance 
with the will of their superiors and a readiness to 

make whatever exertions were demanded from 
them. There was amongst them, no drunkenness 
no disorderly conduct, no insubordination.” This 
was before the rivalry for the premium on large 

reports of the success of Christian Missions in India. 
What is the state of the low class people now in 
India under the benign influence of Christian 
Missions? The vice of drunkenness has become 
common to them. The Christian (government of 
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India has systemized the vice of drinking and 
turned it into profit whereas no native ruler had 
ever raised revenues by liquor. Under the reign of 
the King of Oudh, there was not one liquor shop in 
Lucknow ; now, under the rule of Christian Govern¬ 
ment, there are more than a hundred. The same 
wns the case in Upper Burmah under the reign of 
Theebau. Now a large revenue is gathered from 
tbo liquor traffic. In one j^ear only (1890-91) 
the English Government derived Rupees 
4,947,780 from the liquor traffic—a revenue three or 
four times larger than that derived either from Cus¬ 
toms or Assessed Taxes, or Forest or Registration or 
Post Office and seven times as large as from 
Telegraphs, eight times as large as from Law and 
Justice. The income is increasing every year by 
$500,000. Fifteen years ago it was calculated that 
not above ^ 0 per cent, of the people of India drank 
spirits, now they are said to be over 20 per cent. To 
our rulers, then who are our political Christian 
Missionaries, the money howsoever obtained is the 
highest Gospel and certainly Christianity is respon¬ 
sible for all this because the first representatives of 
Christianity sanctioned the use of wine under 
the pretext of a religious ceremony. Why, 
this is, in fact, an inseparable incident o& 
Christianity as it is viewed by the low class 
people who are perverted to Christianity. This 
is one of the vices which Christianity civilization is 
forcing on us, and you will be startled when I teli 
you that even the missionaries have administered 
intoxicants in many instances to the would-be con¬ 
verts that the conversion might become more easy 
and sure and]thereby a larger report sent out. It is: 
a fact that perversion precedes conversion or enlist¬ 
ment and registration. I make this statement not 
upon my own authority but upon the authority of 
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your own countrymen of high commercial standing 
who have mixed for years with missionaries in India 
and have been eye witnesses to such diabolical 
methods. Even in this country I have been told by 
those who claim to have been present when the 
same methods were used with the Red Indians. 

With such practices, these men talk of the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, the uni¬ 
versal love and liberality of thought. Even aside 
from these acts, the teachings propogated among 
the most ignorant of the low classes is at best a 
dogma of one or other particular sect, first and fore¬ 
most of which is that the Holy Scriptures of the old 
and new Testament is the only word of God, the 
only rule of faith and obedience. Now if the Scrip¬ 
tures are what has been claimed for them i. e. if 
they are the infallible word of God from beginning 
to end, then we must discard all other sources of 
knowledge and follow only the teachings of this one 
book. But have even the most pious Christians, 
with any intelligence at all, really followed this doct¬ 
rine to the exclusion of all other sources of know¬ 
ledge ? Certainly we know as a fact that they have 
not. This one fact shows that in this respect, Christia¬ 
nity has been a failure as the sole source of light 
and life, not only in India but in any other country. 
What sane literary man would consider the Bible 
to be the inspired word of God, especially when he 
raises the question as to who wrote the books, when 
they were written, and where they were written. 
I do not intend to enter into a discussion of the 
fallibility or infallibility of the Bible, but it is a fact 
that the first bright spark of knowledge presented 
to the poor benighted souls of the Hindus is this 
theory about the Bible. Next, the Missionary 
teaches that the world and all things therein were 
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created by the word of God’s power out of nothing 
within the space of six days, and all very good. 
How many of your intelligent people believe in this 
dogma. If, as I am told, few people believe in 
it and many are trying to explain it away, yet 
the Bible teaching in this is none the less a failure. 
And the relation between God and man is explained 
thus.-—I here quote from the Presbyterian confession 
of Faith. 

‘‘The distance between God and the creature is 
so great, that although reasonable creatures do owe 
obedience unto him as their creator, yet they could 
never have any fruition of him, as their blessedness 
and reward but by some voluntary condescention on 
God’s part, which he hath been pleased to express 
by way of covenant.” 

“ The first covenant made with man was a 
covenant of works wherein life was promised to 
Adam, and m him to his posterity, upon conditi(»n 
of perfect and personal obedience. 

“ Man, by his fall, having made himself inca¬ 
pable of life by that covenant the Lord was pleased 
to make a second, commonly called the covenant of 
grace: requiring of them faith in him, that they may 
be saved, and promising to give unto all those that 
are ordained unto life, his holy spirit, to make 
them willing and able to believe.” 

Also I find this teaching viz., “ that the sin¬ 
fulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consisteth 
in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that 
righteousness wherein he was created, and the 
corruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly 
indisposed, disabled and made opposite unto ail 
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that is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil, and that continually; which is commonly 
called original sin, and from which do proceed 
by the fall of man through one man Adam, all men 
have been cursed of God and are the bond-slaves 
of satan. 

This is the kind of teaching which the American 
people are spending thousands of dollars to propagate. 
We, the heathens of India, fail to see the Christian 
God in the light of a God of love and mercy. I have 
no time in which to speak of the pernicious effects 
of the doctrine of vicarious atonement and eternal 
hell. But this is the Christianity offered to the poor 
illiterate of India. A mere outside husk of the most 
exoteric form and that not even the teaching of 
Jesus. The cruel and bloody Jewish Jehovah is 
only masked, not altered at all by the illbefitting 
robe of loving merer/' in which theologians have 
enveloped him. I do not see how the dogmas and 
doctrines presented by the Christian ministers or 
missionaries can ever elevate the spiritual state of 
any nation. The doctrine concerning the Godhead 
the destiny of soul and the purpose of existence as 
taught by the Christian clergy are so incompatible 
with ancient philosophy or modern science that in¬ 
stead of furthering the development of humanity, 
they would and have arrested its growth in this 
world and the next. 

I beg you to bear in mind that I do not mean 
in any sense to say that the religions as now practis¬ 
ed in India are not in any necessity of purification. 
I acknowledge that the Hindu religion will beat 
regeneration but that must come from the earnesr 
and united efforts of the Hindus themselves. Theer 
are visible signsinindia for the revival of the ancient 
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philosophy but to expect dogmatic Christianity to 
take root among the Hindus has seemed not only to 
the Hindus but to the thinking and intelligent forei¬ 
gners to be absurd. The earnest efforts therefore 
of the missionaries to christianise India have not 
only not succeeded, but have proved in many res¬ 
pects harmful. Putting aside the theological view 
of Christianity—it has spread intolerance—intolerance 
being the root-principle of Christianity. Toleration 
of other religions is impossible for Christianity for 
the simple reason that one of its fandainental 
doctrines is that there is no salvation outside 
of its pale. 'They who have never heard the 
gospel, know not the Jesus Christ, and believe 
not in him, cannot be saved, be they ever 
so diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of nature, or the laws of that religion 
which they profess ; neither is there salvation in 
any other, but in Christ alone, who is the saviour 
only of his body the church.” It is then clearly 
impossible that other religions should hnd any way 
to live with Christianity since the latter is pledged 
by its very constitution to undermine and destroy 
all others. 

Christianity cannot now destroy other religions 
by fire and sword as it has done in the past when 
the church and the bloody sword were inseparable 
powers ; but if the end is death, “it is a mere matter 
of detail” as a writer has said, ^'whether one gets 
his head cut off or is nailed up in a barrel of honey.” 

Next to intolerance, Christianity has introduced 
many vices in India which were unknown to the 
Hindus. You may say that these vices are not 
Christian, that Christianity has nothing to do with 
them. This may be true in a measure, but 
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Christianity does not come alone ; it does not come 
direct through Jesus Christ. It comes to us through 
its modern representatives. It comes percolating 
through the layers of superstition and bigotry, of 
intolerance and persecution, of damnation and 
eternal hell-fire. It takes on itself the qualities of 
these layers and imparts them to those that are 
received within its folds, in addition to the vices 
that are its own— such as proceed from the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement and orginal sin. And further 
it has brought to us its peculiar ideas of life, of 
marriage, of social relations and what not. 

The ideas of life with which we were infused 
long before my country became the coveted land of 
invaders and which are still the underlying princi¬ 
ples of our so-called superstitions were and are 
different from those of Christian nations. The idea 
of life with you, has always been, as one of your ablest 
scholars has put it, as that of a struggle for exist¬ 
ence, a struggle for power and dominion, for wealth 
and enjoyment. These are the ideas which dominate 
the history of all nations whose history Jis known to 
you and naturally these would be their ideas as long 
as they overlook the eternity of duration, . the 
infinity of space, and the omnipotence of soul and 
consequently they look upon this life “ as an arena 
for gladiatorial strife and combat or as a market for 
cheating and huckstering”. 

We in India, from the lowest Pariah to the 
highest potentate look upon life here as a mere 
waiting room from the known to the unknown, as a 
mere stage of growth from the lowest animalcule 
to the highest and perfected static We believe in 
the eternity of the soul meaning thereby that it is 
eternal at both ends—at the beginning as well as at 
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the end ; we preach and practice brotherhood not 
only of men but of all living beings—not on Sundays 
only but all the days of the week. We believe in 
the law of universal justice that our present con¬ 
dition is the result of our past actions and that we 
are not bound down by the freak of an irresponsible 
govern or-Judge and Prosecutor at the same time ; 
we depend for our salvation on our own acts and 
deeds and not on a constituted attorney. Our rites 
and ceremonies may appear to you as mere 
superstitions but modern science is just now 
beginning to understand that they are all basfd on 
scientific principles. The reason why a monk of 
my community would not touch money is based on 
the laws of polarity; the reason why a layman 
sits in a peculiar posture before a monk or a teacher is 
based on the physiological laws of the negative and 
positive conditions of the body. The reason why a 
religious teacher when delivering a discourse points 
his fingers in this way is based on the lawsof human 
magnetism. The reason why a Hindu before taking 
his meal washes his h^nds and feet is based on the 
laws of electricity. Instead of propagating the 
knowledge of philosophical and scientific reasons of 
our ^o-called superstitious acts which are daily per¬ 
formed in India, do you wish to convert the three 
hundered millions of the people of my country to a 
faith which depends for its \ery existence on vicarious 
atonement and fall of main principles whicli are 
against, not only Hindu reason but human reason. 
But my missionary friends say they are educating 
the people of India. I ask them — with what object. It 
is only a bait offered for the purpose of catching the 
Hindu fish into the Christian net. The mission 
schools are Christian schools established with the 
avowed object of perverting the Hindus to Christianity 
The education is given there from a Christian or 
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rather a theological standpoint. Educate a child in 
the Christian religion and the child will profess that 
religion. That is no sign of Christian success. The 
secular education given either in these schools or 
G-ovornment English schools has, instead of develop¬ 
ing our youths, suppressed their intellectual 
progress and wrested them violently into unnatural 
directions. 

This is the result of the Christian educational 
policy. And how is that educational system support¬ 
ed ? it is supported out of the revenues derived from 
taxation. The taxes levied on Hindus also go to 
support the missionary institutions to which govern 
ment. gives grants-in-aid. When the East India 
Company got possession of India, they posed as 
friends of the Hindus against the Mahomedan 
oppressors and they remained the friends of the 
Hindu’s religion until these missionaries landed in 
India. From that time instead of the government 
supporting the Hindu’s religion the Hindu is forced 
to support the Christian’s religion out of his own 
pocket and to look at his own expense at the 
solemn farce which is carried on in the mission 
schools. Bishop Thoburn in his work on India 
honestly admits that stratagems had to be used in 
getting children into the secular and Sunday schools; 
he mentions how successful the missionaries were 
in establishing a dozen or so Sunday schools in 
Lucknow in ld77, but he omits to mention that 
before that time there was not one drinking saloon 
in that city, but now there are more than a 
hundred. 

MJy brothers and sisters of America, there is 
not a shadow of hope of christianizing India. You 
send the missionary to my country to make converts 
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but every convert he makes he transmits an 
industrious tiller of soil into an idle worthless 
loafer and frequently a drunkard and he becomes a 
charge on the contributions which are yearly sent 
by English and American societies to convert the 
heathens to Christianity. After two hundred years 
of spending millions of dollars, with the prestige of 
a conquering religion and with the British bayonet 
to back, with a conquered nation forced to support 
it even when they are starving themselves. Christia¬ 
nity in India is not supported by the converts 
themselves. Every bit of Protestant Christianity 
in India is maintained by the money flowing from 
England or America. If you mean that three 
Inindred millions of our people are going to be 
converted, that is to say, to be bought off by 
American or English money, I gladly wish for that 
day : only I would beg of American men and women 
to send agents in different parts in India so that 
they may advertize and buy poor needy Hindus at a 
thousand dollars per head, so that the Americans 
would have more Christians and the Hindus would 
have more money and there would be an end to the 
present horrible system under which the greater 
part of the money you send to buy the people is 
swallowed by the machinery. In one word, send 
more money and less men. 

I do not think that the missionary has a 
realisation of the enormity of his stupendous under¬ 
taking when he attempts to christianise the teem¬ 
ing multitudes of India. There ere many factors 
which stand in his way. The people of India as a 
whole are saturated in religious and spiritual thought; 
they think and contemplate on spiritual matters 
from childhood to death; even the average street- 
sweeper is frequently more profoundly versed in the 
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subtle metaphysics and divine philosophy than the 
missionary sent to convert him. The Aryan Hindu 
will not change his religion simply because some 
one tells him to do. He has an active brain and an 
intellect that will not blindly bend at the will of 
any man; there must be reason; there must be 
philosophy ; mere assertion is valueless. 

Besides this, there are popular reasons why 
Christianity has made itself disagreeable to Hindus. 
Christians being meat-eaters and wine-imbibers 
seem to the Hindus to represent a religion devoid 
of humanitarian or spiritual principles. You do not 
know what disgust and horror the meat-eating 
produces in the eyes of the simple-minded Hindu. 
The very practice of using wine at your Lord’s 
Supper sanctions the use of wine at any other time. 
The Hindu cannot and does not want to accept such 
a religion. This is the reason why certain sects in 
India excommunicate their members who go to 
foreign countries and use there meat and wine. That 
the representatives of a nation who fatten and kill 
hundreds and thousands of hogs and steers every 
day for self-gratification should go to a mild and 
humane people and preach humanity to them 
without ever practising it is beyond the comparehen- 
sion of the Hindu mind. 

Sitting at a distance of ten thousand miles, 
Ladies and gentlemen, you cannot have any ideas 
of the conduct and acts of the missionaries in India. 
Englishmen as conquerers of India claim extra-terri¬ 
torial right throughout the whole of India. They 
make a small colony in each city and live there. The 
missionary goes and lives in that little colony and 
keeps himself steady. He is bound to fawn and 
flatter these Anglo-Indian officials and condone, and 
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directly or indirectly sanction all the horrible bruta¬ 
lities which the Anglo-Indians perpetrate. Like 
other missionaries Bishop Thoburn has devoted one 
chapter in his work on India in toadying to the 
English officers and their conduct. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you have heard all your 
lives from your missionaries who claim to be the 
messengers of God how ugly, wretched, immoral, 
and vile the heathens of India are ; you have heard 
it over and over till it has become the national idea 
of your people. Your children are taught these 
ideas as they take in the mother’s milk ; but did 
you ever hear from these missionaries—the mes¬ 
sengers of love to all mankind, of the tyrannies 
that are perpetrated over the Hindus in India; 
did they ever tell, you that in India the English 
government have abolished duties on fine dry goods 
from Liverpool and Manchester for the purpose of 
finding a good market in India and have levied a 
200 per cent, tax on the manufacture of salt in India 
to maintain a costly government. Did they ever tell 
you about all such things. If they have not, 
whose messengers would you call these people who 
always side with tyranny, who throw their cloak of 
hypocritical religion over murderers and all sorts 
of criminals who happen to belong to their religion 
or to their country You may think these men to 
be messengers of God ; they may cheat with their 
smooth-tongued words the men and women of 
America into subscribing largely to mission funds 
and thus bribe their passage to heaven. But India 
knows them. 

The many learned missionary gentlemen who 
have written or who have exhausted their oratorical 
powers in denouncing India can only prove their 
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claim to be an authority when they show their 
knowledge of the Hindu religion, and this can only 
be proven by their knowledge of Sanskrit. No man 
can know a bit of Hindu religion until he knows 
perfectly the Sanskrit language. When they can 
converse with me in this language, I shall consider 
their words worthy of consideration and not before. 
And if they cannot do this I would ask-what have 
they been doing so many years in India. 

These missionaries pose as friends of the poor; 
but did they ever tell you that the average income 
of a Hindu is about fifty cents per month. One half 
of the population of India have only one meal per 
day and with all this the pressure of taxation is 
increasing every day till the nation is almost driven 
to the verge of dispair. 

Millions live habitually upon wild flowers. The 
year in which Queen Victoria was proclaimed the 
Empress of India and whilst the government was 
spending thousands and thousands of dollars to 
proclaim to, a downtrodden and suppliant race the 
power of the Christian government, five millions 
and a half of men, women and children died of actual 
starvation. Did the missionaries ever raise a voice 
for this? No. There never has been a commission to 
inquire into these horrible things to find out a 
remedy. But these missionaries and their co-adjutors 
started a commission to inquire into the evil of 
opium-eating in India, as if men who had not money 
enough to buy bread would indulge in the luxuries 
of opium eating. Indeed there is no height of absur¬ 
dity which hypocrisy does not dare to climb. The 
whole secret of that opium-commission and all such 
non-descript agitations is that these missionaries 
want more money and by some such method they 
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begin the agitation and the money flows in ; honor 
comes to the wealthy donors but their dollars all roll 
into the missionary pockets. 

Citizens of New York, your agitations against a 
corrupted city government, your determined attempt 
to destroy all bossism has elicited the praise of the 
whole world; but do you know that an organization 
ten thousand times more powerful than Tammany 
could ever be, a hundred thousand times more vile 
and baneful in its influence than Tammany can ever 
hope to be is that clique known in America as the 
foreign mission board. The Tammany-tiger aims at 
the pocket of men, but this terrible monster is suck- 
ing the blood of your people to spend it in good 
living in foreign countries and all this is done in the 
name of relij^ion. The claws of Tammany reach only 
to a very few, but this tremendous wheel of cheating 
black-mailing and damning reaches the rich and the 
poor alike ; it crushes under its w^eight old and young 
alike; it has no mercy for the poor or the miserable, 
the schoolboy or the servant-girl, the millionare or 
the workman. Cheat one and all alike ; this is its 
motto. These saints talk of the caste in India; here 
is a caste of missionaries springing right amongst 
you ; I have found there are hereditary missionaries 
for three or four generations and inissi(»nary bosses 
who control the appointment, the pay and the 
promotion for which the hungry hundreds of 
missionaries v;ait at their door. These holy men 
talk of the Hindu superstitions. They had better 
examined their own religion. A religion whose 
beginning is in blood, whose salvation is in blood, 
whose purity is in innocent blood, whose hope of 
•saintship is in a dream of a sea of blood, whose 
revivals are brought about by a preaching and a 
vision of the sea of blood afresh, wmuld do better by 
talking less of the superstitions of other nations. 
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My Christian brothers and sisters of America, 
your missionaries often glory in having taken upon 
themselves the task of educating the poor outcasts 
of India. In a lecture which I have had the honor 
to deliver before thousands of people of this country 
I said:—“ What I have learned of your great system 
of the education of the masses which I admit cannot 
be very great or particular for the reason that my 
observations have been necessarily limited, is to me 
an encouragement beyond words to express if my 
i^npressions are just and true.’* 

Since delivering that lecture I have observed 
much controversy among the people of this country 
in relation to the character—I may say —the 
religious character of the common school. A large 
class of citizens, believers in certain form of religion 
oppose and even go so far as to denounce the school 
system, because of its ‘‘ Godless character”, while 
the majority sustain this great system of education, 

' because of its secular or neutral character as to 
religion; and this fact, namely the secular character 
of the common school system is in the estimation 
of the wisest people of all religions its chief glory. 
If you should undertake to teach in your common 
schools the distinctive dogmatic doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity* would not you put in jeopardy the system 
itself by inaugurating a revolution ? But now, in my 
country your missionaries insist upon doing that for^ 
us as necessary to our civilization and education 
which you do not dare advocate or defend at home. 
I must repeat that we Hindus hail with unfeigned 
satisfaction any movement looking toward the real 
advancement and education of the masses but we 
cannot but protest with all our soul against using 
the privilege and necessity of education as a means 
of propagating religious tenets, repulsive to our 
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conscience and to our sense of moral obligations and 
relationships. I beg that I be not misunderstood] 
I would plead for tolerance, before you, for my 
brothren and their religion and in the same breath beg' 
of you secular education and the means of that 
education. When you suppress and limit your 
common school curriculum by imposing upon it 
the catechism, with the approval of the populations 
of your great country, it would be time enough to 
make it the shibolleth of your onslaught upon' the 
“benighted Hindus under the white banper of 
education.” 

Because I dispute the correctness of the Chris¬ 
tian missionary method and deny its value, I must 
not be understood to dispute the right or to deny 
the importance of missionary labor along right lines 
and inspired by the true spirit of universal brother¬ 
hood. The possession of truth implies responsibility 
for its distribution. Truth is not sectional—I mean, 
essential truth. It belongs to the world, to all 
mankind. The spirit of truth is the right missionary 
spirit and carries with it credentials in that language 
which is understood by universal intellect and 
universal reason. The religious communitv to which 
I have the honor to belong has from its beginning 
been a missionary conserving influence, on the one 
hand protesting in brotherly love against all forms 
of conceived error in thought and practice and on 
the other hand seeking to reconcile all men with 
the truth. The grievous blunder as I conceive of 
the Christian missionary movement lies in the fact 
of dogmatic aggressiveness—a spirit of antagonism 
of all other religions, which soon graduates into 
bitter denunciation. It first declares that all man-— 
kind—all human souls—are undei; the ban of divine 
displeasure, It declares that all men are conceived 
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in sin and born in iniquity, and denies to human 
nature every good thing. In this view all men 
breathe naturally only corruption. The universal 
mind is a machine of evil and only evil. Its capa¬ 
bilities are toward destruction. Its capacities are 
reservoirs of darkness and sin. Its aspirations are 
downward toward perdition ; its hopes, ill-founded, 
are blasting vagaries of corruption. It comes and 
goes eternally doomed. It cannot help itself and 
knows no source of help. This, in my view, is the 
Christian missionary’s first postulate and ground of 
effort for the so-called redemption of mankind. 

Its second declaration contains a scheme of 
redemption—a plan of salvation, which to my thought 
(and - not to mine alone) is as unreasonable and 
repulsive as its first proposition. It is that, men 
must be saved through the merits and blood 
vicariously shed of a saviour. It declares that 
acceptance of that saviour and reliance in that 
vicarious atonement are essential to human deli¬ 
verance. Withont the knowledge of this plan of 
salvation, it denies all moral possibilities and spiritual 
regeneration Ignorance of the name of that saviour 
is no excuse and refusal to accept the dogmatic 
terms of salvation serves only to intensify the 
damnation which is already the birthright of all 
human souls. The spirit of this gospel refuses to 
recognise natural goodness, moral aspirations and 
spiritual worship emanating from any other sourced 

On these grounds, not to go into further detail, 
Christian propagandism is founded. In the face of 
these declarations, is it to be wondered that the 
enlightened thought of mankind within and with¬ 
out the Christian fold has begun to question the 
virtue, the divinity, the humanity even, of such 
a propagandism ? Can one wonder that the 
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question is propounded “Is Christianity a failure’*, 
“Are missions failures’* and why d(»es the world 
refuse to accept the salvation thus offered?” I have 
no word to say in depreciation of the supposed 
personal character and life of him who is claimed 
by these dogmatists to be the savior of the world. 
I honor and respet all efforts for the uplifting of 
mankind, no matter under what name. But to 
claim for him and for his devotion the exclusive 
vi^'tue and saying grace which these false inter¬ 
preters of his life declare is, in my view, to rob him 
of his real glory and rob mankind of the legitimate 
influence and uplifting virtue of his devotion, and 
consecration. Admitting the purity of his life, the 
grandeur of his devotion, the beauty of his character 
and the truth of his ethical teachings, it yet remains 
to be said that thousands of years before his birth 
among men, similar masters appeard who taught 
the same truth, achieved equal character and injected 
into the philosophies and thought of mankind the 
same inspirations and many of them sealed the 
genuineness of their devotions with their own blood. 

Beferring to the religion and philosophy of my 
own people and to the history of the lives of the 
illustrious prophets and regenerators, whose names 
are sacred in our thoughto, I have to say that no 
Christian minister can point to a single moral truth 
or ethical statement in his new testament of Jesus 
the Christ that I cannot duplicate a thousand times 
with even greater emphasis from the sacred books 
jmi teachings of our religion antidating as they do 
Ihe Christian era by thousands upon thousands of 
years. They have answered for our instruction in 
spiritual worship, in the moralities of life and in all 
outward expressions of brotherhood, to this day 
evolving among us and before our eyes devoted lives, 
spotless characters, gifted prophets, tireless regene- 
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ifators, about whose names the white light of glorious 
immortality ceaselessly shines. I ask you, my 
Christian brothers and sisters, to explain to me this 
truth of history; I ask you to account for all this in 
the absence of your Christianity on the basis of your 
fearful dogma, that without the knowledge of your 
Christ and of your religion no good ran come out of 
any Nazareth. 

What then is the proper missionary method ? 
It speaks itself. It is to recognise and build upon 
the undoubted and unquestionable truth which is 
found in all religions—the wide world over, even our 
heathen religions of India. Instead of affirming 
universal depravity, change the diction and declare 
for universal goodness at bottom and truth the 
natural aspiration, longing and desire of every 
human soul. Instead of basing regeneration 
deliverance and liberation upon the vicarious atone¬ 
ment of one or more Christs, affirm the right, the 
power, the privilege, the opportunity of every soul 
to assert itself by its own exertions, devotions, 
austerities and worship of the goo<^, begin the 
ascent toward holiness, happiness and heaven. 
Dignify the present life by teaching its Jaws, its 
opportunities and its possible destinies. Exalt its 
worth b^ showing its origin in infinite wisdom and 
infinite goodness. Increase its pleasures by culti¬ 
vating its intuitions, its intellectual and moral 
faculties. Lessen its burdens by recognising its 
worth, by encouraging its worship of that which is 
good and by pointing it toward the assured ultimate 
goal of triumph and perfect bliss. Induct it into 
the repose and blessedness of pure thought by 
educating the thinkable nature the intellectual 
faculties. Bring to it the knowledge of truth, of 
power, of right, of good, by revealing and declar¬ 
ing by such methods the possibilities of its own 
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selfhood. In one sentence, the method I advocate 
is that of self-recognition—the education of all the 
faculties of body and of soul, devoutly recognising 
responsibility to the Infinite or universal good. 
Such propagandism, whatever it may be supposed 
to lack, would never want success, would never fail 
to meet wth responsive co-operation in all lands 
among all people and would from the start and for 
ever make the world better and better. 


SYMBOLISM. 


A LECTUEE DELIVERED AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Before proceeding with the illustrative part of 
the lecture I shall say something generally on the 
science of symbolism. The ordinary idea of the 
Western scholars, with regard to symbols and myth¬ 
ical writings, is that the origin of these things is 
due to the primitive state of the human mind, that 
people began as children, in the beginning they 
formed their thoughts on pictures, and, later on, 
came to abstract ideas. Beally speaking, this 
theory has no basis in fact. There cannot be any 
nation which gives pictures, unless they have a 
clear idea formed of them. Therefore, the idea 
comes first, then they illustrate it by the picture 
and symbols. 

There are reasons for using symbols. Why 
should they not use ordinary e entences in order ^ to 
convey the higher truths or deeper sciences ? I think 
there are four reasons. One reason is that there are 
many deeper truths which ought not to be thrown 
away, as we say pearls should not be thrown to 
swine. There are many who do not appreciate 
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these truths, and therefore they should be stated in 
symbolic language. So, secracy is the first reason. 
The scond reason is that if they were expressed in 
ordinary language, certain people might get hold of 
them and use them for injuring other people, and 
themselves also. So. protection is the second reason. 
The third reason is permanency. If anything is 
expressed in ordinary language, after a certain time 
we are liable to forget it, but if it is in the form of 
a picture we can remember it longer. The fourth 
reason is that the effect produced by the symbol 
is more intense than the impression made by 
ordinary language. These are the four reasons for 
mystical words and symbols. All ancient nations 
used them; Eomans, Egyptians and Greeks used 
them. The Hindus, Persians and Egyptians are 
noted for their use of sympols. The Kosicrucians, 
Masons and other secret societies used them. No 
doubt later on they forgot their real meaning. The 
Hindus from time immemorial have been using the 
symbolic syllable Om which is now interpreted by 
some to mean the creative, procreative and destruct¬ 
ive principles. Thejr even think that the pronoun- 
ciation of this syllable has a very mystical effect on 
the occult powers of a man. But the true meaning 
has been lost sight of by the Hindus, although it is 
still preserved by my coramunity-the Jain communi¬ 
ty. In the same manner the cross or Swastika is mis¬ 
interpreted by the so-called western expounders Df 
our ancieht philosophy. The original idea was very 
high, but later on the people thought the cross 
represented only the combination of the male and 
the female principles. While we are on the physical 
plane and our propensities are on the material line 
we think it is necessary to unite these principles for 
our spiritual growth. On the higher plane the soul 
m sexless and, therefore, those who wish to rise 
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higher than the physical plane must get rid of the 
idea of sex. 

I shall now explain the meaning of the Jain 
Swastika by illustrations 
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archaeic or proto- 
planic 1, 


These two lines, A-B and C-D (the horizontal 
and vertical) without anything else would be the 
Greek cross. We add four other lines as represent¬ 
ed in the illustration. Then we add three circles 
and the crescent, and a circle in the crescent; now the 
cross is complete. When expressed partially an idea 
is misinterpreted. I will give an example. There is 
a verse (among the Jains) of two lines, the meaning 
of the second being connected with that of the first 
and these two lines must be interpreted together. 
The Brahmins, who had been at certain epochs in 
the history of India inimical to the Jains, got hold 
of the second line only, which they interpreted to 
mean ‘ Even if a person is going to be killed by an 
elephant, he ought not to go into the Jain temple,’' 
The idea conveyed by the Brahmin interpreter is 
that the Jain temple is so ba4 that one ought not to 
seek protection in it even if he is on the point of 
being killed by an elephant. If you take the first 
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ine with it then the whole meaning is changed. It 
is this :—‘‘ When a person has killed an animal, or 
any living thing or has returned from an immoral 
house, or a visious place, or if he has drank wine, 
then he ought not to pollute the Jain temple even 
if he is followed by an elephant. So, in the case of 
the Swastika—if you take only the cross and side lines 
you cannot have the full meaning, while if the cir¬ 
cles and crescent are added you have the whole be¬ 
fore you. The idea is, there are four grades of ex¬ 
istence of souls in the material universe. The first 
is the lowest state. When the soul evolved from 
that state it comes to the next stage—the plant, 
the earth, the animal life which is lower than 
the human life, then evolves to the third stage, the 
human, life. Then the fourth stage, the celestial. 
I use the word celestial, to mean the life or other 
worlds than our own. All these graduations are 
combinations on different scales of matter and soul. 
The spiritual plane is that in which the soul is 
entirely freed from the bonds of matter. In order 
to reach that plane you must strive to possess the 
thtpe jewels (the circles)right belief, right knowledge, 
right conduct. When you get these you are on the 
rightpath. Otherwise, there is no sett led courseforyou, 
you are, as it were, tossed indiscriminately in a large 
river and do not know where you are going. If you 
have possession of the jewels your basis is sure. 
When you have these three things, right belief, right 
knowledge, right conduct, you will certainly go up¬ 
wards higher and higher until you reach the state ef 
liberation. That we represent by the crescent. Why ? 
Because the crescent is the first form of the rising 
moon, it is the representation of a form which is go¬ 
ing to grow larger and larger. When the soul has 
reached this stage it is omniscient. When it has 
reached its full consciousness its horizon becomes 
larger and lai^er. The interpretation, according 
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to the Jain view of the cross has nothing to do with 
the combination of the male and female principle. 
Worship of the male and female principles—ideas 
based on sex lowest even on the emotional plane can 
never raise us higher than the male and the female 

We go to the temple every day in the morning, 
we make such symbols (Swastika) when we enter 
the temple. The object of doing this is that this sign 
must remind us of the great principle that in order 
to avoid the round of mundane existence one must 
have the three jewels and then reach the ultimate 
good. These symbols intensify our thoughts and 
make them more permanent. 

The horizontal and perpendicular lines would 
represent spirit and matter. 

The circle in the crescent represents the state 
of the soul reaches when it has full consciousness 
and lives apart from matter, it is liberated. 

I visited the Smithsonian Institution the other 
day and saw many of these crosses. It is called 
Swastika. That literally means a sign of good luck. 
Several of those I saw, Dr. Wilson told me had been 
found in the Southern States. These signs are 
found made on pottery, and on articles of daily 
use. The idea is that people believe this sign 
will give them good luck. ^I’he implements they 
use to obtain their livlihood are indeed sources of 
power to them, and therefore, the natural desire 
would be to put marks on them which, in their be¬ 
lief, would give them prosperity and health. In 
India they have this kind of a cross on their imple¬ 
ments as a sign of good luck. 

There are other signs of the Jains. The sacred 
thread. This is used by the Brahmins as well as the 



Jains. The Brahmins always connect philosophy of 
the sacred thread with materialistic views. They 
say the three rounds represent activity, passivity 
and grossness, the three properties of primordial 
matter. We Jains say the three rounds represent 
the three sets of prophets that have flourished in all 
ages. There have been inmumerable prophets but 
we take three sets immediately connected with our 
time-the past, the present, and the future. In the 
immediate past we had 24, in the present 24, and in 
the near future there will be 24. Therefore, the three 
rounds of the sacred thread represent three sets of 
prophets who have left their sublime teachings as 
our heritage. We carry it on our shoulder. It means 
we carry these teachings on our shoulders and 
practise them every day. It is a symbol of our 
sillingness to practise and obey the teachings given 
us by our prophets. 

There is another symbol of the Jains, and that 
is the picture of the elephant and the seven blind 
men. The Jains have many lecture balls in all 
parts of India. In towns and cities where numbers 
of the Jains are living they build halls for the tem¬ 
porary residence of monks who go about teaching 
On the walls of those houses you will find several 
pictures ; one is the same as that on my glass card. 
When a small boy about eight years old, I was .ac¬ 
customed to attend with my father the sermons of 
the Jain monks who visited our town from time to 
time in those days. The sermons were delivered in 
the lecture hall built especially by our community. 
On one occasion we went to the hall half an hour 
earlier than usual, which gave me ample time to look 
around, which I did with much interest and some 
curiosity at the paintings on the walls, one picture 
in particular impressed me and interested me more 
than all the other. It was a picture of a man sus- 
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pended in the middle of a well by holding on to a 
branch of a tree which grew by the side of the well 
(many of you will recognize this piotu’-e as the same 
on my class card,) A huge elephant stood at the 
brink of the well and not being able to reach the 
man with his mighty trunk, was trying to shake the 
tree and thus force the man out, down in the walls 
of the well w^ere four snakes in an attitude Of hissing 
at the man, as if about to sting him, lower down at 
the bottom was a huge serpent reaching up towards 
the man with his great open mouth. Two rats, one 
black, one white, were knawing at the trunk of the 
tree to which the man was holding on, higher up on 
the branch was honey-comb and swarm of bees the 
efforts of the elephant to shake the man loose by 
swaying the limb had caused the honey to trickle 
down in drops, which were falling on the lips of 
the man. A monk, a teacher of religion in his white 
monk’s garb stood on the opposite side of the well 
from the elephant, as if offering assistance to escape 
to the man from the many dangers surrounding him* 
I could understand all the dangers to which the man 
was exposed, but I felt assured that there was a 
deeper meaning to it all, and after gazing a long 
time at the picture trying to solve its meaning, I 
appealed to my father. At once he said, “ My son, 
will you be able to understand the meaning even if 
I explain to you ?” “ I think you will,” he said, 
“once upon a time several men were travelling in 
company through a great forest infested with wild 
beasts. When in the midst of the forest they were 
attacked by a band of robbers, they all fled for their 
lives, running in different directions. This man 
whom you see suspended in the well was one of the 
party. He became lost in the forest and could not 
find his way out. At this juncture, he suddenly 
saw a huge elephant chasing after him. He knew 

n 
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that unless he found immediate shelter, he would be 
instantly killed. As he ran, he saw at a short dis¬ 
tance ahead of him an open space in the forest and 
in this was a great well (some of our wells in India 
are 80 to 40 feet or more across) he saw his situation 
and knew the only possible escape from instant death 
by th'" elephant was to take refuge in the well so he 
leaped in, but as he did so, he caught on to the limb 
of the tree which overhung the well, here he hung 
to the branch, with the honey dropping into his 
mouth when the monk came by and offered to assist 
him to escape the certain death that threatened him 
from all sides, but he refused the assistance of the 
monk saying I am quite content now. The elephant 
canuot reach me, I shall not fall, I have a firm hold 
on this branch, and do you not see the honey drop¬ 
ping into my mouth?—it is very sweet, and I am 
quite happy . Leave me to enjoy this sweet in my 
own way.’’ The monk showed the man the folly of 
holding on to a limb that two rats were knawing 
apart, and the huge serpent at the bottom ready to 
to swallow him; but the man persisted in remaining 
where he was, safe from the great elephant. Saying 
it w’ould take a long time for two small rats to knaw 
off a trunk of a tree, that he was not alarmed at such 
small things; besides, he wished to enjoy the delici¬ 
ous honey. And this is the whole drama represent¬ 
ed in the picture,” said my father. This was very 
interesting to me, but I was not satisfied, and I said 
to my father—‘‘ Surely there must be a meaning to 
this drama. Will you not tell me the meaning?” 
And he did when he saw I desired so earnestly to 
know. 


He said The picture is symbolical. The great 
forest is the world. The man in the well is the 
ordinary worldly man. The well with its dangers is 
the life of that man, over which all men are suspended 
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who care for nothing beyond the present life. The 
elephant after him is death. The great serpent at 
the bottom of the well is the lowest existence to 
which those go, who will not make an effort to escape 
and who waste their forces in a useless or evil life 
with no effort or desire to rise to a higher life—who 
live for the present life only. The four snakes in 
the walls of the well are the symbols of Anger, Vani¬ 
ty, Deceit and Greediness. The trunk of the tree 
represents the short duration of our earthly life. The 
two rats, black and white, represent time (our month 
is divided into the light half and the dark half) which 
exhausts our eartldy duration. The bees in the 
honey-comb are the organs of senses—the honey 
drops represent the sensuous pleasures, and the 
monk reju'esent the Truth—Keiigion. So the whole 
symbol means this that the ordinary man of the 
world thinks he will not be cut of from life at once, 
satisfies himself by enjoying the sensuous pleasures 
derived from the senses, and does not care to receive 
the truths offered by true philosophy ; he being in¬ 
fluenced by sentiments of anger, vanity, deceit and 
greediness represented by the four serpents.” I was 
quite astonished with this explanation of the picture 
and this is the view of life taken by the Hindus. I 
was not8 years old then. Twenty years later (only 
a few months ago) I read one of Prof. Max Muller’s 
works and was more astonished to see that he also 
expressed himself in very nearly the same terms. 
Here are his words :—“ Our idea of life on earth has 
always been that of a struggle for existence—a strug¬ 
gle for power and dominion, for wealth and enjoy¬ 
ment. These are the ideas which dominate the 
history of all nations whose history is known to 
us.” 


The other symbol is that of seven blind men and 
the elephant. The seven blind men wanted to know* 
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what kind of an animal an elephant was. They went to¬ 
gether to the place where the elephant was kept. One 
of them placed his hands on the ears, another on the 
legs, another on the tail of the elephant, and so on. 
When they were asked by the people what kind of an 
animal it was, one of the blind men said: “ 0, to be 
sure, the elephant is like a big winnowing fan.'" 
Another blind man ^aid: “ No, my dear sir, you ate 
wrong. The elephant is like a big round post.” The 
third: “ You are all mistaken; it is like a tapering 
stick.The rest gave their different opinions. The 
proprietor of the elephant said : “ My friends, you 

are all mistaken. You have not examined the ele¬ 
phant from all sides. Had you done so, you would 
not have taken one sided views.’’ In that symbol 
the* Jains show that no one should preach that a 
certain religion is the whole truth. There is a Jain 
saying which means that the six schools of philo¬ 
sophy are part and parcel of one organic whole, 
but if one is taken by itself it becomes a false doc¬ 
trine. 


There is another symbol of the Jains, and that 
is the mango tree and six persons. They were 
members of the same club. They wanted to taste 
the mango fruit, and went to a mango grove. They 
approached a ceration tree, and one said: “These 
are very beautiful and very delicious, and we must 
cut down the tree,” Another said: “We don’t 
want all the mangos, let us cut the principal brench 
And another said; “Let us take a smaller branch,” 
And another: “We don’t want even so many, we 
will take one minor branch, that will be enough for 
us.” The last said: “We don’t want even so many. 
What is the use of destroying or cutting the tree: 
it is a part of nature> and if you can have sufficient 
number of mangoes that have fallen to the ground 



let us take them only and not cut the tree.” Some 
think this to be the symbol of laziness^ but it is not 
It is teaching the saving of life? It teaches also not 
to sacrifice too much for a limited purpose. If you 
have an object in view the means resorted to ought 
to be commensurate with the end. 

I could give you more Jain symbols, but it 
would take all out time on one line. We will take 
some Brahmin symbols. Some are common to the 
Jains too. 

The Symbol common to all religions in India 
is “Om.” Which in Brahmin philosophy consists 
of three letters A, U, and M. When these three let¬ 
ters are joined together, by the rules of euphony it 
is sounded OM. The Brahmins explain this symbol 
to mean the creative, the preservative and the des¬ 
tructive principles. When the letter A is pro¬ 
nounced, the breath comes out from the throat, which 
signifies emanation or creation. The letter U, 
keeps the breath in the mouth for a time and, there¬ 
fore, is the symbol of the preservative principle. 
The letter M, stops the breath for a time and lets 
it out through a different channel the nostrils, and 
symbolizes destruction and regeneration. Instead 
of dividing this symbol into three letters we Jains 
divide it into five : A. A. U. M. 

Of these five letters, four are vowels, the fifth 
being a consonant. The whole combiantion is sound¬ 
ed OM. These five letters are the first letters of 
five generic names of great personages. The first 
letter A, is the first letter of Arhut, the highest and 
perfected prophet, the living human being in the 
perfected state. While living in this world he acts 
as the spiritual master of his order. The second 
letter is the first syllable of another generic word^ 
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It signifies bodiless, liberated souls. While the 
Arhut is living, acting as spiritual master, these are 
liberated beings after human existence. (Not earth- 
bound spirits). These are liberated souls. The third 
is the first letter of a class of religious masters who 
do not stand on as high a level as the others, but 
are leaders of an order who may reach a higher state. 
The fourth is the first letter of the class who are 
disciples, students under religious masters, who are 
going to reach that higher state. The fifth is the 
first letter of the class which means holy men or 
holy women. It is sounded OM. When we sound 
that word we bring before our minds these five 
classes of beings. We attach spiritual meanings to 
this symbol, while the Brahmins attach physical 
energies. If we keep the holy men and women in 
our minds, then we will rise step by step. 

These five personages have peculiar virtues and 
characteristics. The first has 12, the second 8 
qualities, the third 8(5, the fourth 25, the fifth 27. 
If you find the first 12 in a human being, then he is 
an Arhut. If you find the fourth 25 he is of the 
fourth class, and so on. If he have the fifth 
27, then he belongs to the class of holy men and 
women. All these qualities put together make 103. 
There are lOS beads in the rosaries we use. The 
reason is that when we use the rosary, reciting 
sacred texts and contemplating on the ideas ex¬ 
pressed, we keep before our minds these personages 
these qualities, which assist us in our journey to¬ 
wards the perfected state. 

We have in the temples of the Hindoos many 
figures of Gods and goddesses. In Calcutta, you 
have heard of one where many animals are sacrificed. 
That practice has not yet been exterminated from 
tjhat city. The figure to the ordinary observer is 
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very terrible. The goddess is horrible with a red 
tongue protruding from her mouth. With little 
gods and goddesses on each side. On top of the 
figure is Siva. This is to be explained from the 
spiritual and material standpoint mixed together. 
She has 10 arms, all are creative energies, five posi¬ 
tive, five negative. These are called creative powers? 
Those on the right represent the positive aspect, 
those on the left the negative aspect of the energies. 

On the right is the figure of the god with a human 
form and head of an elephant. The goddess an the 
right is the goddess of wealth. A man with an 
animal head must be considered a man with animal 
propensities, therefore he has by his side the god¬ 
dess of wealth. On the left the negative side is 
represented, the spiritual part, and the human form 
is perfect. The goddess on this side is the goddess 
of wisdom. She has no necessity for wealth. Even 
this picture connected with material ideas, in certain 
ways is a beautiful picture. Later on when people 
forget the real truth and become engrossed in the 
external world they thought the energy of the world 
was not an abstract idea but it was a person they 
wanted to propitiate those energies, and so they 
sacrificed animals to the goddess that represented 
distructive energy. It is continued there. It is a 
great blot on the peaceful and humane character of 
the Hindoo. The truth has been forgotten by them. 
Even the sacred writings have been mutilated by 
them. Many passages are altogether new. The 
Suttee, burning of widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands, came to be sanctioned by a passage 
that has been changed by substituting one letter for 
another. In this way the sacred writings are inter¬ 
preted as sanctioning those rights. There are hund¬ 
reds of thousands of people who interpret the Vedas 
in the most exoteric sense. 
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All the different sects and communities of India 
have different marks on their foreheads. They make 
those marks with some kind of paste that is fra¬ 
grant. The Jains use sandal wood. They make 
forms which represent different ideas. Very few 
people understand the original meaning of these 
marks. The mark the Jains make on the forehead 

is of the form of the heart, ijj It is made just 

between the two eyebrows, in the center. Our phy¬ 
siology tells us there is a center of nerves there, a 
plexus, which becomes a source of light, or inner, 
sight. When we go through a course of discipline, 
moral and spiritual, we see many things through 
this center whicb we cannot see by the ordinary 
vision. When we make that sign we mean it is 
through this center we are going to have great 
power of light. Our object in worshiping in the 
temple is not to acquire wealth, but to acquire that 
power bv the aid of which we can see and know 
more. We want spiritual possessions. 

As the people have different doctrinal beliefs 
they are represented by different signs. The 
Brahmins have different signs. They make three 

streaks on the forehead. The Jains mean 

by their he irt-sign the religion of the heart. The 
Brahmins say it represents the three energies, the 
creative, preservative and destructive. Instead of 
representing, or keeping in mind the material 
energies of the world, the Jains say it is the heart 
that is going to raise us by right living. 

Siva, the third in the trinity is a represen¬ 
tation of the destructive power and is represented 
by certain signs in Southern India. The people 
make signs on their foreheads representing the 
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the ideas of creation or generation, There peo¬ 
ple think that by their material energies they will 
rise. 

In our temples at the time of performing cere¬ 
monies, we malie marks or tables of wood, marble 
or metal, one is of an eight-petaled lotus. 



We locate certain great principles or ideals in 
all these petals, I gave you the generic names of 
five great personages. The first (1) is put in the 
middle, Arhut. The second, the liberated, at the 
top (2), the right of the center (8) the master; the 
fourth, the religious student, (4) at the bottom, the 
fifth, the holy man (5) at the left of the center. 
In the corner petals we locate right knowledge (K), 
right belief (B , right conduct (C) and right energy 

When we have the rosary in our hand we think 
of the Arhuts and contemplate on their peculiar 
qualities; then we think and contemplate on the 
principles and qualities of the second, and so on. 
When we think of these qualities, we cannot think 
of other things and the mind receives help. 

There are symbols of various kinds among the 
Persians, the Greeks and Bomans. The Egyptians 
have the symbol of the serpent, meaning eternity 
and the cat meaning the moon. The Bomans and 
Greeks had crosses also long before the crusifixion 
of Jesus. It must have some deeper idea connected 
with it. These crosses are found in all countries. 

12 
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The Bosioraeians- have also tiie owas. They re- 
preeeijtt the meaQing in a different way as follows: 


liove 


Faith 


::{) Hope 


Patience 


The Eosicrucians do not say it is a combination 
ofthem^leand female principles meeting in the 
oenteu. If a person practise love, hope, patience, 
and faith, he will reach the center. 

It can he interpreted as the crucifixion of the 
outer self; that was the original meaning. 


The Zoroaetrians also have their symbols. They 
ara supposed to worship fire. Fire has its origin in 
the sun. The sun was the symbol of 

S uituality, It was considered the source 

spirituality. ' 


According to the views of Hindoo scholars the 
follower of Zoroaster and the Parsees did ndt agree 
with the Hindoos on certain points and went to 
Persia aud then followed a different religion. 


The Brahmins used an intoxicating plant and 
sung heantiful hymns. The Brahmin oeremcM^ is- 
t|ie ori^ifc 1^. the Bacchic custom, or ceremony of 
It is to protest againet this cere- 
moofy-^at-the fifth rule m the Buddhists is net to 
[Na^>e e# d^^ 



Wonderful FoaMi of Mo«ioi?)f. 


TRe late Piofessor Max Muller, in his “ fty- 
chologicai Religion*’ says :—‘‘ To those wRo are ta>t 
acquainted with the powers of human memory when 
well disciplined, or rather when not systematically 
ruined, as ours has been, it may almost seem incredi¬ 
ble that so much of the ancient literature of India 
should have been composed, and should have surviv¬ 
ed during so many centuries, before it was finally 
consigned to writing.” It is difficult to believe in 
the wonderful possibilities of human memory, as our 
modem psychology does not teach any method of 
cultivating this faculty to an extent which may call 
miraculous. Now and then we see advertised ih 
literary magazines methods of cultivating me¬ 
mory by artifical means. Oftentimes, they are 
found to be inoie tedious than the* ordinary 
methods of repetition^ And when one tries the 
advertised method for some time and fails to ac- 
compolish anything he begins to doubt the possi¬ 
bility of training the memory to such an extent that 
he could perform wonderful feats. 

Many wonderful instances of the feats of me- 
i^ory forthcoming in the history of India. 
Pre-eipinently the literature of the Jain sect, an old 
religious cult, has chronicled many sucli instances. 
Hema-chaudra, the famous Jain encyclopeedist, is 
“one of them. He lived in the middle of the 
eleventh century. He was bom in the northern 
part of Western India* His parents Were Jains. 
His mother once took him with her to a Jain mon^, 
when he was six years old* The monk was seated 
in the monastery on a tabl^lik^ raised sa%t with a 
blanket spread over it* He looked at the wi]^ 
some interest) but the latter instead ofperfor^ing^the 
usualpbeistmoe to the monh made, himself oolhfort^ 
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able on the seat by the monk’s side. This the 
monk took to be a sign that the boy was going to be 
a great man. So be asked the mother if she would 
not give her child to him as his disciple and explain¬ 
ed to her the reasons of his proposal. The mother 
oscillated for some time between parental love and 
a desire that the boy should be a great benefactor 
of the Jain sect. Ultimately reason triumphed over 
emotion and she gave her child to the monk to be 
initiated as his disciple. Hema-chandra thus enter¬ 
ed the life of monkhood at the early age of six. As 
years went on, he became proficient in the sacred 
love and at the age of twenty-one he became the 
spiritual head of the Jain people. History further 
tells us that he converted Kumara—pala, a prince 
of Gujrat, to the Jain faith. He also became the 
author of many works, the estimated bulk of which 
is 85,000,C'0O couplets, of 82 syllables each: He 
lived 84 years. One wonders how he was able to 
compose such a large quantity of new literature. 
Tradition tells us that it was the usual practice 
of this great scholar to keep about him several 
scribes. After breakfast, he would ask about forty 
of them to take their seats around a tank of ink, 

with pen and-paper. He would then walk round 

the tank and first dictate to scribe No. 1 the first 
verse of a wnrk on Grammer which he would be 
then composing. While No. 1 is writing it down, 
the monk \vould move on, go to scribe No. 2 and 
dictate to him the first verse of a work on Prosody.* 
In this way, he would dictate to the forty scribes, 
one after another, the first verse of each of the forty 
new works which he would be composing at the 
same time. Having finished the first round, he 
would come again to scribe No. 1 and dictate to him 
the second verse of the work on Grammar, without 
losing the thread of the plan of the work. Follow¬ 
ing this systemi he would compose forty works on 
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forty different subjects in a few days. The volumin 
ous works, some puplished, others in manuscript 
only, of this scholary monk leave no doubt as to hi^ 
capacities and the wonderful memory he possessed, 
in-days when there were no printed books, no system 
of spreading information and knowledge through 
the Press and no convenient mode of transportation. 

Comming back to our own times, instances are 
not wanting of the marvellous feats of memory. 
There is a Jain gentleman in Bombay, Mr. Raichand 
Ravji, about 85 years old, noted for the wonderful 
powers of his memory. At the request of his friends, 
once he gave a public demonstration of his feats, in 
a public hall before a large number of people. 
was taken to the platform and blindfolded. Some 
thirty or forty books of various sizes were one by 
one placed in his hands and their titles mention¬ 
ed. He was asked to remember them. Then a 
number of about ten figures was given to him, of 
which he was to find the cube root without using 
pencil or paper. He was further asked, with 
his eyes open, to play a game of cards with three 
gentlemen on the platform. He was also asked to 
compose, while playing the game, a small poem of 
about thirty lines, giving description of a certain 
place in India, the condition being that he should 
bring in the poem in certain stated lines the names 
of certain foreigners and foreign places, that had 
nothing to do with the subject of the poem. Then 
a person who stood at the back of this gentleman at 
a distance of some twenty feet was to throw pebbles 
on his back, which he was to count while the game 
of cards was being played. Lastly, another person 
was to ring a bell while all this was going bn and 
Mr. Raichand Ravji was to tell at the end of the 
game how many times the bell was rung. Then 
« This man died a ieftzs 
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begaoEi the game, which took abotrt twenty minutes. 
At the eiijd of the game he recited his i^m, bringiDg 
in the names of persons and places given to him. 
He found the cube root of the ten-figure-number. 
£be told the audience also the exact number of peb¬ 
bles thrown at him, and also the number of times 
the bell was rung. He was then blindfolded again 
and the books which were placed in his hand, at the 
beginning of the demonstration, were again placed 
in his hands, but this time not in the same order as 
before ; he gave the correct titles of all. What shall 
we call such a person, a giant or a genius ? He 
cl lims that after reading an ordinary sized book only 
once he can repe^it its contents without looking at it. 

Here is another case of the wonderful cultiva¬ 
tion of memory. Pandit Gattulalji who died only a 
few years ago was born blind. In his early days, 
there being no system or institution for teaching 
the blind to read, he never had that training. 
What he learned was through reading by others- 
Hut, his memory was so wonderful that after hearing 
a passage once^ he could reproduce it at any time. 
He became the head of the Vaishnava community in 
Bombay and received the highest respect from his 
co-religionists all over India. He gave many public 
demonstrations of what his memory could perform. 
He is the author of several works on the Vaishnava 
faitjhu 

There a number of such persons in India whose 
feats of memory are as wodferful as those related 
above. What is the secret in regard to the un^ 
common faculty of such persons ? The following is 
the most rational explanation that> can be offered. 

The Bfhenamena of memory obey the law of the 
indestructibility of fqrce, of the conservation, of 
which is one of the most important lawe of 
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the universe. Nothing is lost; nothing is annihilet- 
ed ; nothing that exists can ever cease to be. In 
Natural Philosophy this is an admitted fact. It is 
such a fundamental law that the whole of Natural 
Philosophy is considered but a commentary on it. 
In morals, we are not in the habit of applying this 
principle: we are commonly so accustomed to re¬ 
gard all moral and mental occurrences as the results 
of chance, and as subject to no laws, that many at 
least admit the annihilation of that which once 
was a state of consciousness to be possible. Yet 
annihilation, absolute destruction, is as inad¬ 
missible in the moral as it is in the physical world; and 
but little reflection or reason is needed to see that 
as all phenomena are but states of some reality, of 
something that exists, the states may change into 
other states ; but it is alike impossible for something 
to become nothing, or for nothing to become some¬ 
thing. Such a miracle can neither be concieved 
by reason nor justified by experience. We may, 
indeed, state such a proposition verbally; but so soon 
as we passed from words to things, from vagueness. 
to precision from the imaginary to the real, we 
cannot form an idea of any such annihilation in the 
objective or the subjective world. 

Nor are the considerations in favour of the 
ind'estructibility of our perceptions, ideas, and other 
phenomena of consciousnesss merely of a theoretical 
nature ; there are also facts which, however strange 
they may appear at first sight, are very simple, if W6 
bear in mind that in the mental world, as elsewhere, 
nothing perishes. Medical and psychological works 
cite tramerotrs cases where languages apparently 
altogether forgotten or memories apparently 
effaced, are suddehW btou^t back t6 ccfi&ciousneaa 
by a nervonff disor^, by fevnr, opium, BraafteesBi or 
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simply by intoxication. Coleridge tells a story of a 
servant-maid, who, in a fever, spoke Greek, Hebrew 
and Latin. It was found that this girl had lived 
with an old Protestant pastor; that it had 
been the old man’s custom for years to walk up and 
down a passage in his house into which the 
kitchen door opened and to read to himself with a 
loud voice out of his favourite books, passages 
from which were identified with those spoken by the 
girl in her fever. Erasmus mentions and Italian 
who spoke German, though he had forgotten that 
language for twenty years; there is also a case re¬ 
corded of a butcher’s boy who, when in sane, recit¬ 
ed passages from the Phedre which he had heard 
only once. All these facts are so well-known that 
they peed only here be cited; they, with many 
others, prove that in the very depths of the soul 
there exists many a memory which seemed to have 
vanished for ever. 

An idea that has passed away from conscious- 
.ness is not destroyed, but only transformed. In¬ 
stead of being a present idea, it becomes a residum, 
representing a certain tendency of the mind 
exactly proportioned to the energy of the origi¬ 
nal idea. The existence of ideas in an unconscious 
state might, therefore, b.i regarded as a state of per¬ 
fect equilibrium. In other words, whenever any 
piece of information or knowledge comes to us like 
a flash, it is because that information or that know¬ 
ledge was acquired by us sometime in the past, it 
having gone into a latent state in the mean-timei 

If such wonderful revival of a former conscious¬ 
ness or memory can be accomplished in an uncons¬ 
cious or unintentional way, there must be a science 
which can teach how to accomplish the same result 
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consciously and intentionally. Electricity existed 
even before the science of electricity was formulated; 
only in those primitive days peoijle did not know its 
laws. It is claimed by the Jains of India that 
they possess a perfect system of philosophy, ^hich 
teaches how to cultivate and perform Wonderful 
feats of memory. We may only hope that our ps^ - 
cbologists would get hold of a learned Jain and find 
out from him the methods and secret of this 
wondeful science. 


Essential Philosophy of ^indutsm 
Buddhism and Jainism. 


Lacies and Gentlemen, 

From the mystic philosophy of India, we pass 
to the everyday philosophy of the three great sects 
of the East, the Hindoos, the Buddhists and the 
Jains. 

When I was a small boy, about eight years old, 
I used to go with my father to hear the sermons of 
a Jain monk who happened to visit our town itt 
those days. He delivered his sermons in a lebture 
hall specially built by my community. On one day, 
we went to the lecture hall half an hour earlier that! 
the appointed time. After takinjg our seats, I begiiii 
to lo6k with curiosity at some paintings on the walig 
of the lecture hall. One of thotil struck mb. nio^. 
It was the picture of a man holdihg i^eadfast ihe 
branch of a huge banian tree in the pliant of k large 
well and an elephant staftding' at the hr^k oi the 
well and trjnhg "Wth its nii^ty trufik to (latbh the 
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man. At the bottom of the well there was a huge 
boa-with its mouth open, ready to swallow the man. 
On each side of the well at the bottom there were 
four snakes with their hoodc expanded, furiously 
hissing and ready to sting the mt^n. Two rats—one 
white and one black were eating away tl»e trunk of 
the banian tree. On the top of a branch t here was 
a honey-comb with a swarm of bees. The elephant 
while trying to catch the man moved that branch to 
and fro and caused some drops of honey to fall on 
the lips of the man. A monk—the minister of re¬ 
ligion stood on the opposite side of the elephant in 
his white garments, offering help to rescue the 
man from the well and from the attack of the 
elephant. And all this was in the midst of a forest. 
I could not understand the meaning of the painting. 
I gazed at it for five minutes, ten minutes, fifteen 
minutes and still could not understand the meaning. 
Then I asked my father, ‘‘ Papa, this picture seems 
to be very strange, what does it mean He at once 
said “ will you be able to understand it, even if I 
tell you what it is ; I think you will. Once upon a 
time this man whom you see in the picture hanging 
in the well was travelling from place to place with 
a party and they happened to pass through a thick 
forest full of wild beasts and robbers. While they 
were in the midst of the forest, some robbers attack¬ 
ed them. They all fled for their lives in different 
directions; this man too did the same but he lost bis 
track and while he looked back to see where he was, 
he saw that this elephant was furiously running 
after him. He saw that if he could not find some 
shelter, he would be instantly killed by the elephant. 
He looked in other directions and saw this well. He 
thought—this elephant is sure to kill me, I may per¬ 
haps save myself by jumping into the well. Off he 
jumps into the well and gets hold of one of the 
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branches of the banian tree which you see in the 
well. At the bottom he saw that huge boa ready to 
swallow him; on the four sides of the well at the 
bottom he saw four snakes hissing at him. The two 
rats are eating away the trunk of the tree and from 
the honey-comb at the top of the branch some drops 
of honey are falling on his lips. Just at this time, a 
minister of religion (like our respected brother Jones) 
happens to come there and offers him help to rescue 
him from the well, but the fellow seems quite satisfi¬ 
ed with his lot while having the sweet taste of honey 
drops. He does not realize the fact that the whole 
trunk of the tree will be eaten away by the rats and 
then he would have no support at all; he would have to 
fall down to be swallowed by the cobra. This whole 
drama is represented in this picture.’’ I said to my 
father, Well, but what is the meaning of all this 
drama,” he said. It is all symbolical. This man 
in the well in this forest is the ordinary worldly man. 
The elephant that ran after him is death; the well is 
this earthly life; the boa is the symbol of the 
lowest state of existence. The four snakes are the 
symbols of Anger, Vanity, Deceit and Greediness. 
The trunk of the banian tree is the short duration of 
our earthly life. The two rats, white and black re¬ 
present time, the light half and dark half of the 
month which exhaust our earthly duration. The 
bees in the honey-comb are the organs of senses and 
the honey-drops represent the sensuous pleasures. 
And the minister represents the Truth religion. So 
the whole thing cotnes to this. The common man of 
the world, thinking that his life will be cut off at any 
time by death satisfies himself by enjoying the sen¬ 
suous pleasures derived from the senses and does not 
care to receive the truths offered by true philosophy, 
he being influenced by sentiments of anger, vanity, 
deceit and greediness represented by the four sankes. 
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I wa^ perfectly astonished at this explanation 
pf thQ piQtai:e and of the view of life taken by the 
Hindoos, This was when I was eight years old. 
Twenty ypars after that, only the other day I hap¬ 
pened to read one of Professor Max Muller’s work, 
and I was much more astonished to see that he also 
expressed in pretty nearly the same terms. Here 
are his views:—Our idea of life on earth has always 
been that of a struggle for existence, a struggle for 
power and dominion, for wealth and enjoyment. 
These are the ideas which dominate the history of 
all nations whose history is known to us. Our own 
sympathies also are almost entirely on that side. 
But was man placed on this earth for that one pur¬ 
pose only ? Can we not imagine a different purpose, 
particularly under conditions such as existed for 
many centuries in India and nowhere else ? In 
India the necessaries of life were few, and those which 
existed were supplied without much exertion on the 
part of man by a bountiful nature. Clothing scanty 
as. it was, was easily provided. Life in the open air 
or in the shades of the forest was more delightful 
than life in cottages or palaces. The danger of in. 
roads from foreign countries was never dreamt of 
before the time of Darius and Alexander, and then 
on one side only, on the North, while more than a 
silver streak protected all around the far stretching 
shores of the country. Why should the ancient in¬ 
habitants of India not have accepted their lot ? Was 
i% so, very unnatural for them, endowed as they were,, 
with a transcendent intellect, to look upon this life 
not as an arena for gladiatorial strife and combat^ or 
as.a.mark^ for cheating and huckstering, but as a 
i^eB^ng place, a mere waiting room at a station on a 
joinaiey leading them from the known to the un- 
knpwni bat e^miting for that very reason their ut¬ 
most curiosity as to whence they came and whither 
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they were going, So in those pahny days of Iztdia a 
large class of people, not only the priestly elftsa but 
the nobility also, not only men but women also 
never looked upon their life on earth as something 
real. What was real to them was the invisible, the 
life to come. What formed the theme 0 /their con¬ 
versations, what formed the subject of their medita¬ 
tions was the real that alone lent some kind of reality 
to this unreal {dienomenal world. Whoever was 
supposed to have caught a new ray of truth was 
visited by young and old, was honored by princes 
and kings, nay was looked upon as bolding a position 
for above that of kings and princes. 

I told you last Sunday that out of these rays of 
truth based on the Vedic literature of the Hindus 
six systems of philosophy arose. The first was the 
Nyaya system. The followers of that philosophy 
hoped by cultivating the instruments of knowledge— 
perception. Inference, a nalogy. Testimony to reach 
final beautitude by right inquiry. They generalized 
from the phenomena of life to an extra cosmic Deity 
of superhuman powers commanding our homage 
and worship. The inanimate universe, including 
the soul and mind of man, they left to itself and 
believed to be the result of an act of divine creation. 
The Vaisbeshikas accepted the generalizaticms of 
Hyaya but went a step further in analysing the 
nature of material existence. They acknowledged 
the existence of an extra cosmic Deity but like 
G-assendi nearly dropped the idea and busied them¬ 
selves with the atoms and their nature. With them 
the universe began with atoms—infinite and eternal 
moved by the will of the Divme power. Thus as 
GauQtam, the authco: of Nyaya built tdm metaphy¬ 
sics, Eanada the author of Yaasheshika supplied the 
physics of a pbilosc^by which generally .goes under 
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the name of Dialectic philosophy* A philosophy 
built upon mere abstractions and generalizations 
from phenomena, which can in reality never be in¬ 
dividually generalized from, must result in pure 
atheism or anthropomorphic Deism. Principal Caird 
says in his philosophy of religion. ‘‘Generalization 
so far from apprehending reality is a process which 
takes us away from, it, and the further it advances, 
the more abstract our thought becomes, the further do 
we recede from the real objecti\e truth of things.” 
If the Nyaya and Vaisheshika thus represent the 
positive side of the method of abstract generalization, 
the Charvakas the materialists represent the negative 
aspect. They were not far from the modern materia¬ 
lists when they maintained life, thought or energy 
to be the result of material organization, but their 
philosophy made few disciples and converted none. 
All experience is in favour of declaring that dead 
matter is never capable of producing life and even the 
best representatives of modern physical science stand 
confessed of their ignorance of the real nature of 
matter and energy perse, at the altar of eternal 
truth. Even Mr. Huxley says, “In perfect strictness 
it is true that chemical investigation can tell us little 
or nothing directly of the composition of living 
matter and it is also in strictness true that we know 
nothing about the composition of anybody whatever 
as it is.” Observation has proved that every atom 
of matter is full of energy in one form or another. 
So that instead of postponing the appearance of 
mind to the last stage of material organization as 
the modern evolutionists have done, it is more con¬ 
sistent with reason to regard it as co-existent. The 
Nyaya philosophy regarded it as the very beginning 
but the intermeddling of a God isolated from his 
creation did not satisfy subsequent reasoners, ^uch 
philosophy being subversive of that real knowledge 
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which must by the very conditions of knowledge or 
thought look upon thought and intelligent being as 
inseparable. It is in some such train of reasoning 
that we find an explanation of T^rakriti and Purusha 
of Kapila’s Sankhya. The Sankhyas had advanced 
further, if advance it may be called, than the Vaishe- 
shikas in their analysis of matter and had demons¬ 
trated a theory of evolution, anything more entirely 
novel than which even the Vedanta has not to teach. 
They postulated Vrakriti or undifferentiated cosmic 
matter as the eternal basis of cosmic evolution ; and 
they definitely enumerated the various evolving 
stages of this matter with its properties, being here 
upon called the Sankhyas. They however thought 
it would be impossible to postulate matter without 
mind and they therefore laid down an eternal union 
between Purusha or the eternal mind and Prakriti 
in all its stages of evolution. They attributed no 
functions to Purusha and regarded the evolutions of 
Prakriii for this Purusha who was ever in it but 
never of it, trying in this manner to satisfy the 
necessHy of philosophic thought. The Sankhyas will 
thus be nearer the truth, nearer because they were, 
by postulating two entities in the form of Prakriti 
and Purusha^ both interdependent so to speak, in¬ 
directly precluding the possibility of Moksha, salva¬ 
tion and initiating a principle which would lead to 
false results in practical ethics. Satvagana or purity 
the first of the three properties of matter is after all 
a kind of material purity in as much as that property 
is inseperable from Prakriti and to set this up as a 
standard to which men should even try to reach is 
only to point a way to re-incornation or fresh evolu¬ 
tion (of the individual self) and misery contempla¬ 
tion otPrakriti can raise the contemplation no high¬ 
er than Prakriti, the source of all mundane existence 
and misery. Patanjali not satisfied with the practical 
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side of Sankhya set up a kind of training, generally 
known as Yoga fur attaining the state of eternal bliss 
and postulated a kind of God, for purposes of com* 
tem^ation. His Yoga led to marvellous physical 
results but nothing more. It again landed the 
student in Vrakriti only on a higher stage of it. The 
Vedanta philosophy while trying to meet this diM- 
euHy, went off at a tangent in a region to be cons- 
oious of which is an utter impossibility. Of Buddhism 
and Jainism we shall judge later on. 

The details of these philosophies will interest 
none but a student of metaphysics. My purpose 
therefore lies in giving you the essential principles 
which make up what are known as Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. In the first place, therefore, 
let us see what Hinduism says as to the existence 
and nature of soul for the theory of soul must 
the foundation of every religion which deserves a 
name. In all ages it has been supposed that there 
is something divine in man ; that thf re is in him the 
non-phenomenal agent on whom the phen menal 
attributes of feeling, thinking and willing depend. 
To the Hindu philosophers this agent was sdf-evident 
{Svayamprukasha). Of course, this agent, which 
they called Self was not discovered in a day. We 
see in the Upanishads many attempts to discover and 
grasp it. I shall give you a kind of allegory represent¬ 
ing the search after this Seif from the Cbhkndogya 
Upanishad. It is a dialogue supposed to have taken 
place between Prajapati, the lord of creation, and 
Indra, as representing the Devas the bright gi^s ahd 
Virochana representing the Asuras, the opponents of 
tile Devas. Prajapati is said to have uttered the 
fcdlodring sentence. “ The Self (Atman) free from sin, 
free Icrwa age, fccan death and grief, from hunger 
hhd tiiarst, which desired nothing but what it ought 
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to desire and imagines nothing but what it ought to 
imagine, that is what we search out, that is what we 
must try to understand. He who has seartshed out 
that and understands it obtains all woirtds and 
desires—that is final beautitude. 

The gods and the demons both h^ard these 
words and said:—‘'Weil, let us search for that Self by 
which if one has searched it^ all worlds and aJl desires 
are obtained.Thus saying Indra went from the 
Devas, Virocbana from the demons and both with¬ 
out having communicated with each other, holding 
fuU in their hands as is the custom with pupils ap- 
poacbipg their master. They dwelt there as pupils 
for thirty two years and served Prajapati. At the 
end of 82 years Prajapati turns his face to them and 
asks:—“For what purpose have you been both dwell¬ 
ing here!'* They replied that they had heard the say^* 
ing of Prajapati and that they had both dwelt near 
him because they wished to know the Self.” Pra|a]pati 
like many of the ancient sages does not show him¬ 
self inclined to part with his knowledge at once. He 
gives them several answers which though not exactly 
wrong are equivocal and open to a wrong interpreta¬ 
tion. He says first: “ The person that is seen in 
eye, that is the Self. This is what I have said; this is 
the immortal, the fearless, this is Brahman.” If the 
pupils had understood this as meant for the person 
that sees through the eye, or out of the eye, they 
would have received a right though indirect idea of 
the Self. But when they thought that the reflection 
of man in the eye of another person was meant, 
they were wrong. And they evidently took it on 
the latter sense, for they asked—Sir, be who is 
perceived in the water and he who is, joerceivod in ft 
mirror, who is heT*^ Pr^pftti rephed:—^e, the 
Self himself indeed is seen in aJl these. Iiook at your* 
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self in a pan of water, and whatever you do not 
understand of yourself, come and tell me. They 
looked in the water pan. Then Prajapati said “what 
do you see.” They said: “ We both see the Self thus 
altogether, a picture even to the very hairs and nails.” 
Prajapati then said: “After you have adorned your¬ 
selves, have put on your best clothes and cleanced 
yourselves,* look again into the water pan.” They 
did so and looked into the water pan. Prajapati says: 
“ what do you see ?” They said: “Just as wp are^ 
well-adorned, with our best clothes and clean," 
we are both there, Sir, well adorned with ouif'bfest 
clothes and clean.” Prajapati said: “thatlsthe 
Self, that is the immortal, the fearless, this is Brah¬ 
man.” They both went away satisfied in their 
hearts. 

Prajapati thought: “ they both go away without 
having perceived and without having known the Self 
and whoever of these two whether gods or demons 
will follow this doctrine will perish.” Now Virochona 
satisfied in his heart went to the demons and preach¬ 
ed that doctrine to them, that the Self alone is 
to be worshipped, that the Self alone is to be served 
and that he who worships the Sell and serves the 
Self gains both worlds, this and the next. 

Therefore they call even now a man who does hot 
give alms here who has no faith and offers no sacri¬ 
fices an Asura, a demon; for this is the doctrine of 
demons. They deck out the body of the dead with 
perfumes, flowers and fine raiment by way of orna¬ 
ment and think they will thus conquer the world. 
But Indra before he had returned to the gods saw 
this difficuity. As this Self (the shadow in &e water, 
ia wdl adorned when the body is well adorned, well- 
.dressed when the body is well dressed, well cleaned 
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when the body is well cleaned, that Self will also be 
blind if the body is blind, lame if the body is lame, 
crippled if the body is crippled, and perish in fact 
as soon as the body perishes; therefore I see no good 
in this doctrine. Taking fuel in his hand he went 
again as a pupil to Prajapati. Prajapati said to him 
“Well, Indra, you went away with Virochana, quite 
satisfied in your heart, what has brought you back?’’ 
Indra said “ Sir, as this Self is well adorned when 
the body is well adorned, well dressed when the body 
is well dressed etc., that Self will also he blind when 
the body is blind ? Therefore I see no good in this 
doctrine.” So it is indeed, Prajapati said but I shall 
explain the true Silf further to you. “Live with me 
another thirty two years.” He lived with him another 
thirty two years and then Prajapati said, “ He who 
moves about happy in dreams, he is the Self, this is 
the immortal, the fe£{,rless, this is Brahman.’’ 
Then Indra went away satisfied in his heart. But 
before he had returned to the gods, he saw this diffi¬ 
culty. “ Although it is true that that Self is not blind 
even if the body is blind, nor lame if the body 
is lame though it is true that that Sedf is not render¬ 
ed faulty by the faults of the body, nor struck when 
the body is struck, nor lamed when the body is 
lamed, yet it is as if they struck him the Self in 
dreams as if they chased him. He becomes even 
conscious as it were, of pain and sheds tears in 
dreams. Therefore I see no good in this.” 

Taking fuel in his bands he went again as a 
pupil to Praj t^ati. Prajapati said: “Well Indra, yon 
went away satisfied in your heart, what has brought 
you back?” Indra told him his difficulty. Then 
Prajapati said: “ So it is indeed, Indra. But I shall 
explain the true Self further to you. Live with me 
another thirty two yeaars.” He lived with him ano>- 
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iHar two years. Then Ptajapati said: '‘When 
a man mAg asleep, reposing and at perfect nest, 
BoelBilio dseams, that is ihe this is the imnrovts^ 
Ibn fewiess, thie Brahman.” India went away, qnite 
ideased; b«tt before be had returned to the gods he 
tfaon^t: “ Truly, in this dreamless repose he 
does not know his S^f 'that he is I, nor does he know 
abythlng that exists. He is gone to utter aunibila* 
tion. ^ I see no good in this.” Taking fuel in 
his hands he once more went to Prajapati as his 
popil. Prajepati again asked:‘‘Well Indra what again 
has brought you back ?” He again told him his diffi* 
oalt^.Prajapati said: “So it is ihdeed, Indra;I shall ex- 
{dain the true Self further to you and nothing more 
than this. Live here other five years.” He lived there 
for other five years. This made in all 101 years. 
Prajapati then said: ” Indra this body is mortal and 
always he'd by death. It is the abode of that Self 
which is immortal and without body. When in the 
body by thinking this body is I and I am this body, 
the Self is held by pleasure and pain. 8o long as 
be is in the body he cannot get free from pleasure 
and pain. But when he is free of the body, when 
he knows himself different from the body, then 
neither pleasure nor pain touches him. The wind 
is without body, the cloud, lightning and thunder 
ate without body (without hands, feet etc). Now as 
these arising from the heavenly either appear in their 
own form, as soon as they have approached the 
highest light, thus does that serene being, arising 
from this body^ appear in its own form, as soon as it 
has apiaroached the^ highest light'—the knowledge of 
the He 4a .that state is the highest person. PEe 

moves about there laughing, playing and rejoicing, 
be. it with women, carriages or rehttione, nevcsr uamd- 
ing the body into which he was bom. Like a hocse 
attached to a oart> the spirit is attached to the.body. 
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Now where the eight has entered into the void,there 
is the {>etson of the eye, the eye itself is but the in¬ 
strument oi seeing. He who knows let me' stuell 
this, he is the Self, the nose is but the instrument bf 
snudliog. He who says—let me say this—he is the 
Self, the tongue is but the insmment of Baying. He 
who knows, let me hear this—he is the Self, the ear 
is but-the instrument of hearing. He who knows 
let me think this,—he is the Self, the mind is but 
the divine eye. He the Self, seeing these pleasures 
(which to others are bidden like a buried treasure of 
gold) through his divine eye i. e. through the mind 
rejoices. He who knows that Self and understands 
it, obtains all worlds and all desires.” Indra was 
satisfied by this explanation, went to the gods and 
taught them this doctrine. 

This dialogue is so plain that I need not . explain 
its esoteric meaning. It is on this dialogue that the 
various sub-divisions of the vedantic philosophy have 
offered different interpretations. We will take the in¬ 
terpretation of the most prominent Vedantin, 
Shankara. 8hankara says that it is quite true as 
Prajapati said that the true Self has nothing to do 
with the body. For the body is mortal but the Self 
is not mortal. The Self dwells in the body and as 
long as he thinks that the body is 1 and 1 am body, 
the Self is enthralled by pleasure and pain, it is not 
perfect, it is not the immortal Self. But as soon as 
the Self knows that he is independent of the body 
and becomes free from it, not by death but by know¬ 
ledge, then he suffers no longer, neither pain'nor 
pleasure can touch him. When he has approached this 
highest li^ht of knowledge, then there is perfect 
sorenity. He knows himself to be the highest Scdf 

therefore is the highest Self^ and through While 
life lasts, he mowee about among the pteasurt eights 
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of the world, he does not mind them, they concern 
his holy only, or his bodily Self, his ego, not his 
absolute Self. He goes a step further and lays down 
that it is not the individual soul that is the hisfhest 
Self, the highest Self is not different from Brahma; 
the interposition of ignorance, rescience or illusion 
leads the individual Self to believe that he is separate 
from Brahma; as soon as ignorance is removed, he 
is Brahma. He does not become Brahma; for really 
he was nothing less than Brahma. A poet in dark¬ 
ness may seem to be a thief to a person but when 
darkness is removed he realises that fact that it is a 
post and not a thief. On the disappearance of dark¬ 
ness, the object which was seen does not become a 

E ost but the fact is realised that it is and has ever 
een a post. In the same manner, the individual 
Self does not become the highest Self; only the truth 
comes out that it is the highest self. 


This is the doctrine of the Highly philosophical 
Hindu. Let us now turn to Buddha and see what he 
says as to the existence and nature of soul. Buddha’s 
merit consists not in promulgating a special theory 
of his own as to the nature or existence of soul but 
in avoiding the metaphysical and subtle disputation 
of the Brahmans. His sarcasm against this sort of 
discussion appears to be very bold as we read it in 
the Tevija Sutta, He says to a Brahman named 
Vasettha—‘'Then you say, Vasettha, that not one of 
the Brahmans, or of their teachers, or of their pupUs 
have ever seen Brahma face to face. And that 
even Bishis of dd, the utterers of the ancient verseiC 
which the Bruhmans of to-day so carefully intone 
and recite precisely as they have been handed down— 
even they did not pretend to know or to have seen 
where or whence or whither Brahman is. So that the 
JBrabman versed in the three Vedas have for sooth 
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said thus: “To a state of union with that which we 
know not and have not seen we can show the way 
and can say; ‘this is the straight path, this is the 
direct way which leads him who acts according to 
him, into a state of union with Brahman.’” 

“Now what do you think, Vasettha? Does it 
not follow, this being so, that the talk of the Brah¬ 
mans, versed though they be in the three Vedas, is 
foolish talk? Verily Vasettha that Brahmans versed 
in the three Vedas should be able to show the way 
to a state of union with that which they do not 
know, neither have seen—such a condition of thing 
has no existence. As when a string of blind men are 
clinging one to the other, neither can the foremost 
see nor can the middle one see, nor can the hind¬ 
most see, just so is the talk of the Brahmans versed 
in the three Vedas.” 

What explanation then does Ponddha offer as 
to the nature of man and his relation to the world 
around him. In fact. Buddhism does not attempt to 
solve the problem of the primary origin of all things 
when Malunka asked Buddha whether the existence 
of the world is eternal or not—eternal, he msde him 
no reply; the reason of this was that it was consi¬ 
dered by him as an inquiry which tended to no profit. 
Buddhism takes as its ultimate fact the existence of 
the material world and of conscious beings living 
within it and it holds that everything is subject to 
the law of cause and effect, and that everything 
^ constantly though imperceptibly changing. The 
whole cosmos-earth, heavens and hell is always 
tending to renovation or destruction; is always in a 
course of change, a series of revolutions, or of cycles, 
of which the ^ginning and end are unknowable and 
unknown 



Ad to the nature of man, Bud^lba^s teaching is that 
it consists of an assemblage of differnt pr0(>ertie8 
or qualities or aggregates none of which corresponds 
to the Hindu or modern nation of soul. These are 
Bupa, forms or material attributes^Vedana, sensation 
Sangna, notions or abstract ideas, sanskara, tenden¬ 
cies or potentialities and Vignana i. consciousness 
or mental powers. These aggregates along with 
hundred and ninety three sub-divisions exhaust all 
the elements, all the material, intellectual and moral 
properties and attributes of the individual. There 
exists nothing apart from these, either fixed principle 
or soul,, or simple or permanent substance of any 
kind. The> unite and arrange themselves so as to 
form a several being, undergo incessant modification 
along with it and dissolve at its death; the indi- 
viduS being throughout a compound of compounda 
entirely perishes. The influence of its karman alone 
of its acts survives it and through this the formation 
of a new group of Skanathas or agjjregates is im- 
mediatly efl^ected; a new individual rises into exist¬ 
ence in some other world and continues in some 
degree the first. The Buddhist strictly speaking 
does not revive but another if I may say so, revives 
in bis stead and it is to avert from this other, who is 
to be only the heir of his karma, the pains of 
existence that he aspires to Nirvana. 

Let us now turn to Jainism and see what ex¬ 
planation it offers as to the nature and existeme of 
soul. While Vedantism says that in reality nothing 
exists apart from Brahma, that the phenameoal wOrM 
ia an illusory phantom, that the only reality is non- 
manoei—^tbe Brahma, Jainism says that berth the 
isonmenon and the phenomenon .are real, the one 
cannot be separated from the other; Bealitv is not 
in the one, if considered alone and by itself nor in 
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the other if considered alone and by itself. The one 
as well as the other is a part of the reality.^ /8o in 
the Jain philosophy, the existence of both spMt and 
matter is postulated—both of them existing as 
separate entities so far as both of them exist as en¬ 
tities, they may be classed under one category the 
existence, the substance—one the material, the other 
the spiritual. Both of them have their qualities and 
modifications. But while the Vedantist says that 
the modification of a substance is a phenocnenon 
and therefore unreal and the substance itself is the 
only reality, a Jain says that substance aud its modi¬ 
fication are inseparable. Though a substance is 
different from its modification, neither of them can 
exist without the other. Though gold may be said 
in a sense different from gold ring, the gold ring 
does not exist apart from gold, nor do you find gold 
existing separate from some modification or form. 
When an old form or modification is destroyed, a new 
one is produced and in both cases we have the same 
substance. Thisleadsustothe Jaintheoryof the origin 
of the Universe. Jainism has two ways of looking 
at things—one called the Dravyarthika Naya and 
the other Paryayarthika Naya. The production of 
a gold ring is the production of something not pre¬ 
viously existing (at least not as a ring) if we think 
of it from the latter point of view i. e. as a Pai^iyi^ 
or modification; while it is not the production of 
something not previously existing, when we 
look at it from the former point of view* i. e. as a 
Dravya or substance. So the Universe looked upon 
as a totality is eternal; when looked upon in its 
several parts and modifications there is in it creation 
and destruction every moment. The Jain pHiljbsophy 
classifies the whole cosmos under two heafikJiVa 
and Ajiva—sentient or conscious, and insehticnt or 
unconscious. Tho sentient or conscious being imllied 
by its contact, with insentient oir uncoiisbious 
15 
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travels from body to body. When this unnecessary 
contact is removed, the conscious will shine forth in 
its bliss and that state is its final emancipation. 

This brings us to the doctrine of re-incarnation 
and Karma. Although this doctrine is rejected 
throughout Europe and America by the Christians, 
it is accepted by the majority of mankind at the 
present day. It has been held as true by the 
mightiest Eastern nations. The ancient civilization 
of Egypt was built upon this doctrine and it was 
handed over to Pythagoras, Empedocles* Plato, 
Virgil and Ovid who scattered it through Greece and 
Italy. It is the keynote of Plato’s philosophy when 
he says that all knowledge is reminiscence. It was 
wholly adopted by the Neo PJatonists like Plotinus 
and Proclas. The hundreds of millions of Hindoos, 
Buddhists and Jains have made that doctrine the 
foundation of their philosophy, religion, government 
and social institutions. It was a cardinal point in 
the religion of the Persian unagi. The doctrine of 
Metempoychosis was an essential principle of the 
Druid faith and was impressed upon your fore¬ 
fathers, the Celts, the Gauls and the Britons. Among 
the Arab philosophers it was a favorite idea. The 
rites and ceremonies of the Romans, Druids and 
Hebrews expressed this truth forcibly. The Jains 
adopted it after the Bab 5 donian cajptivity. John the 
Baptist was to them a second Eligah. Jesus was 
thought to be a re-appearance of John the Baptist 
or one of the old prophets. The Roman Catholic 
purgatory seems to be a make shift, contrived to 
take its place. Philosophers like Kant, Schelling and 
Schopenroner have upheld this doctrine. Theologians 
like Julius Muller, Dorner and Edward Beecher 
have maintained it. And to-day it reigns over the 
Burman, Siamese, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Tibetan 
£Jast Indian and Ceylonese including at least 7S0 
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millions of mankind and nearly two thirds of the 
race. Is it not wonderful then that this great and 
grand philosophical deduction which the Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jains gave to the world centuries 
and centuries before the Christian Era should or 
could be blotted out of existence from the Western 
and European world by the soul-blighting and 
absurd dogmas of the dark ages that supervened. 
By the persecution of wise men and destruction of 
innumerable works in the library of Constanti¬ 
nople, th^» Church hierarchy managed to plunge the 
whole of Europe into mental darkness which has 
given the world the black record of the inquisition 
and the loss of millions of human lives through re¬ 
ligious wars and persecutions. 


What is re-in carnation ? Ke-incarnation is the 
doctrine that souls enter this life not as a fresh 
creation, but after a long course of previous existen¬ 
ces and will have to pass through many before, it 
reaches its final destination. Our age is the age of 
opinions. Instead of thinking ourselves, we allow 
others to think for us. If I can quote passages from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson or from Lord Tennyson’s 
poems or from the Bible in favour of a certain 
theory no argument will be necessary to prove it. 
But if I quote a passsage from my Bible, you will 
say you wont believe in its truth and will ask me to 
prove my position logically. I will accept the chall¬ 
enge and prove the truth of my theory, not by a 
quotation from my Scriptures but logically. We know 
that the human body is a mechanism not a mechan¬ 
ism like a watch or a steam-engine but a knowing 
mechanism, able to control itself. It is controlled 
not by any external power but by a power within, 
which we call mind, soul, spirit or ego. The ex¬ 
istence of this central power is disputed by ncije. 
Materialism declares this central power to be the 
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property of matter, to be the product of molecular 
activities going on within the brain. This theory 
only explains bow mechanical motions are produced 
on the brain cells. But machines only produce 
motions, not judgements. An amaeba in search of 
food pursues no haphazard methods but makes most 
careful selections of the kind it wants. It will send 
out its pseudopodia, catch, swallow and digest a 
struggling infusorium or other nutritious game; but 
a mere touch of a grain of sand satisfies it as to its 
character, when it thursts it from it in a way that 
plainly says That is not good.’* Oxygen con¬ 
suming bacteria will cluster around grains of 
chlorophyl, if exposed to direct sunlight but 
pay no attention to them in the shade or 
darkness. They know when the oxygen is be¬ 
ing given off. Infusoria guide themselves in 
hunting their food with apparently as much preci¬ 
sion as fish. They avoid obstacles and sometimes 
undertake to move them out of the way. They 
reject the innutritions and take the nutritious. These 
facts, evidently teach that the central energy called 
the soul power is not the result of a nervous system 
but vice versa. In man this fact becomes most 
potent what particular motion among the molecules 
of the brain can be postulated as, the physical equi¬ 
valent and causal antecedent of our conceptions of 
justice, of truth, of moral obligation. Th«i physical 
brain is limited to motion only, it cannot choose its 
own mode of motion even. What possible motioti 
in the brain causes the idea I am I. This recognition 
of a real unit does not vary from the cradle to the 
grave. From childhood to old age, during the 
whole course of the total change of all brain mole¬ 
cules I am I is undisturbed. This I am I is the soul. 
It is this soul which makes memory possible. It 
haa its own consciousness and not the consciousness 
df auy one else, therefore it is a unit existing by it- 
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self. The law of the conservation of energy is true 
in the physical as well as in the spiritual world. 
Therefore as no atom can be created or destroyed, 
so also no soul-entity can be created or des¬ 
troyed. What becomes of soul then after what 
we call death? No power in the universe c^n 
annihilate it. It must exist somewhere. In what 
state would it exist ? Does it at once pass into 
spiritual existence? If so, there is no justice in 
hurling all the egos, good, bad or indifferent into 
spirituality without distinction. Spirituality itself 
means the existence of spirit pure and simple and 
there is no sense in asserting that all egos after 
death live in that state, when we know for a certain¬ 
ty that all of them have lived on this physical 
plane different kinds of life. Effects of good or bad 
acts committed on the physical plane must manifest 
on the physical plane. The force created by the 
ego on the physical plane in this life must in some 
way or other manifest itself after death on the 
physical plane—be in future life. And if the soul 
has to pass through other future lines, is it unreason¬ 
able to say that it has passed through past lives also. 
If the soul was created at a time it must also die at 
death. Whatever begins in time must end in time. 
If the soul ib immortal, it must be immortal at both 
its ends. It cannot be immortal at one end with¬ 
out being immortal at the other. The idea of 
special creation at birth implies the correlative of 
annihilation at death. It does not stand to reason 
that from an infinite history the soul enters this 
world for its first and only physical existence and 
then shoots off into an enmess spiritual existence. 
As Emerson says:—We wake and find ourselves on 
a stair. There are other stairs below us which we 
seem to have ascended ; there are stairs above us, 
many a one which go upward and out of sight* 
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Ee-incarnation is the only doctrine which gives 
a complete solution of the much-disputed question 
of original sin. There cannot be greater injustice 
in the world than the fact that I am suffering for 
the transgression of my ancestor. Adonis responsi¬ 
bility for our sin is only a make shift of the theo- 
logions. No one but the individual himseif can be 
blamed for his wrong doing. Are not the courts of 
Law of your United States founded on the ideas of 
justice? Well any Judge sitting on the throne of 
justice be justified in accepting the death—the 
voluntary suicide of Mr. B. as the proper retribution for 
the murder committed by Mr. A. And if he does that, 
will not the same Judge be arruigned before a 
superior Court having knowingly abetted the suicide 
of B. And still we are asked to believe that the guilt 
of one man can be washed by the suffering of 
nother. 

But the doctrine of re-incarnation assists us 
most when we look at inequality and injustice and 
evil of the world and seek for solution. Why is one 
man born rich and the other poor. Why is one 
man born in Central Africa among the cannibals and 
the other in the peaceful part of India. Why is 
Queen Victoria born to rule over territories on which 
the Sun never sets and why is a labourer of Burma 
bom in Burma to work as a slave in an English¬ 
man’s tea-garden. What is the cause of this ap¬ 
parent injustice? Even those who believe in tfie, 
personal creator of the universe must believe in this 
doctrine of re-incarnation in order to exonerate God 
from the charge of maliciousness. And now let us 
see if the Bible of Christendom assists in upholding 
this doctrine. In the proverbs of Solomon we find 
this passage—(Proverbs VIII. 22-81). Here all the 
passages except the last two proves the pre-existence 
of soul, and not the creation at a certain time. The 



last two passages even prove a prior physical life. 
Let us turn to Jeremiah I 5. “Before I formed thee 
in the belley I knew thee; and before thou earnest 
forth out of the womb I sanctified thee. This shows 
that the prophets too had existed before. Even in 
the New Testament there is sufficient evidence *for 
re-incarnation. In John IX 2 a question is put to 
Jesus by his disciples—Which did sin, this man or 
his parents that he was born blind ? This refers to 
two popular theories of the time—one that of Moses 
who taught that the sins of fathers would descend 
on the children to the third and the fourth generation 
and other that of re-incarnation doctrine He 
merely says that neither that man’s sin nor his 
father’s sin was the cause of his blindness; he does 
not deny the free-existence of that man. For in 
Galatians Ch. VI 7 we find for whatever a man soweth 
that shall be also the reap. Paul does not here mean 
that what a man soweth in this physical existence 
that he shall reap in spiritual existence. For in the 
next passage he says:—For he that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption but he that 
soweth to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life ever 
lasting. Even the words of Jesus confirm the 
doctrine. In St. Mathew Ch. XI he says: Verily I 
say unto you among them that are born of women 
there has not risen a greater than John the Baptist: 
notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he. And from the days 
of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven 
sufifereth violence, and the violent take it by force, 
^or all the prophets and the law prophesied until 
John, and if ye will receive it this is Elias, which 
was far to come,” Does not Jesus mean that John 
was re-incarnated Elias. 

It is useless to multiply instances taken from 
the Bible. For every candid Christian studen^ 
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must acknowledge that the truth of the doctrine 
of Be-incamation dres not depend on a scriptural 
mention. 

But some people may say—If this doctrine is 
true, how is it that we do not remember our past 
incarnations. I will ask such people—In what way 
do we exercise the faculty of memory ? Certainly, so 
far as we are living in a body, we exercise it through 
the brain. In passing from one incarnation to the 
other, the soul does not carry its former brain in the 
new body Even during the course of one life, do 
we always remember our past doings ? Can any one 
remember that wonderful epoch the infancy ? 

This doctrine of re-incarnation is common to 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

Out of these ideas, all of them have constructed 
high codes of morality pretty nearly similar to one 
another. 


THE TRUE LAWS OF LIFE. 


The subject of the True Laws of Life is a very 
wide one, because these laws cannot be ascertained 
from a limited observation only of a few facts. We 
may collect a few facts on the physical basis, v/e 
may collect a few facts on the domain of the animi|l 
kingdom, and some others which concern human 
development, but the deductions drawn from these 
facts must be limited because we do not take into 
consideration the fact that there are many other 
planes of consciousness and of existence, and to 
derive laws concerning life on only a few stages 
w<6lild be altogether insufficient to establish a general 
rule for our life as human beinge. If human beings 
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were totally separated from other beings, if they 
were to live on a planet without any other life than 
the human life we might make laws of life after 
observations only of the human species. Scientists 
have derived very limited conclusions, right only so 
far as those limited observations are concerned, and 
they cannot derive conclusions from the facts beyond 
the horizon of their observations. Suppose a ^ing 
living in the sea and having only one organ, that of 
touch, to be suddenly developed into a higher being 
with five senses and placed on the shore. It sees 
and hears many things which it has not perceived 
before, having no eyes and ears; how can it under¬ 
stand these things ? It will not believe its own 
senses. Such has been the case with those human 
beings who have only had limited observations from 
which to draw their conclusions, when their area is 
extended to the whole. But if we extend our 
horizon, if we take into consideration the fact that 
life is eternal, did not begin at any time and is not 
going to end at any time, and that it is going to 
exist in some state or other at all times, then we 
can be in a position to derive conclusions valuable 
to all lives and to all living beings at all times. 
That is the way in which our philosophers have 
looked upon life. There is another difference with 
them, and it is this: you have another idea of life, 
that is, the object of life itself is different from their 
view. Their view may appear mystical to some of 
these scientists and philosophers, but I only wish to 
put before you the two views and you can derive 
conclusions for yourself. As Max Muller has stated 
in hfs latest work, the idea of life in all the Western 
countries is that of a struggle for existence. That 
has been the idea of life in all the natmos with 
which Europeans and Americans have become 
acquainted ; that is also the idea of life of the 
glish people^ But he also says that that is not the 
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onI.v object for which human beings were placed on 
this planet, and then he refers to the Hindus, and 
explains some points of the Hindu religion. Our 
idea of life has always been different, even in the 
times of foreign rulers ; the idea has been unchang¬ 
ed ; even to-day, among the masses, that idea is to 
be found. The street-sweeper knows that the 
physical life is only a station in the journey which he 
considers to be eternal. So far as the state of the 
soul is concerned it is eternal, that is to say; so far 
as the physical life is concerned it is non-eternal. 
He understands that the character depends on the 
effort of the soul. This idea is to be found in all 
the philosophies of India. If the idea of life is 
different and the object is different, then the laws 
which such a people would establish for their lite 
would also be different. The Hindus have passed 
through many stages. There is a stage in which 
we are always attracted by everything material. 
The Hindus have passed that stage. There 
is a stage in which the eye is attracted by 
anything beautiful and attractive ; in fact, in that 
first stage, in order to attract the attention of such 
a. person a picture is necessary. Even in advertising 
the attention of people can sometimes be drawn 
only by showing pictures. 

But further on, when they think that that is 
done only from a selfish motive, it does not depend 
only on the sight, the person wishes to hear some- 
thing, and then he begins to reason. In this country 
indeed there was a time and among ordinary people 
this is still a time when they are attracted by pic¬ 
tures ; but the intelligent, thinking people have 
passed beyond that stage and wish to hear as well 
as to see something. This fact is true in this 
country as in any other, in India as in America. 
The very fact that we pass from that stage of attrac- 
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tion of the eye to that of the ear is a sign of real 
progress. To-day in India, if a person is given any 
newspaper in which there are pictures in connection 
with the advertisements, and is asked to purchase 
something from the store, he will say. '‘That person 
has spent so much money in advertising that his 
charges will be higher/’ and in that way he will settle 
the business. He has passed from the stage in 
which the eye is attracted to that in which the ear 
is attracted. Later still we hear eloquent people, 
and they electrify us as it were on account of their 
power of speech, rnd sometimes we come to conclu¬ 
sions while heal ing them which would not be our 
conclusions if it were not for this power. But if we 
passed that stage, when we come home we reason 
on those points and decide them for ourselves. Pro¬ 
gress is, realiy speaking, the object of life. If the 
object of life is determined we can deal with the 
laws. First of all we know that life is eternal; 
second, we know that our object is progress and the 
achievement of happiness. The question arises, 
"What is happiness’’ ? The solution of this question 
depends on the idea of life. If life means only the 
organization of the body, the health of the body in 
this life, then the object of that life would be to 
keep the body in a healthy condition, and to use all 
possible means for that purpose. I have said that 
as we pass from what attracts the eye merely to that 
which attracts the ear, the reasoning faculties 
awaken, and we pass from this stage to that in 
which w^e are attracted by these things which 
appeal to the reason. But we know that there are 
other parts equally necessary with the physical 
organism to the life of a human being, and that the 
laws connected with all these faculties are real laws 
and those which advance happiness, but those 
which advance the happiness of only one faculty can¬ 
not be the right laws. If the object of life is merely 



happiness for the time being we can derive snch 
happiness from the use of intoxicating liquors ; but 
all people agree that there is no real happiness in 
this. Sometimes happiness is defined as the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and there the question 
comes in, What is the go^, after all V* Most of 
the professors of political economy think that happi¬ 
ness consists in material prosperity of the people, 
and a famous English philosopher says that a country 
may be very progressive, but if there is no philo¬ 
sophy there, if the people^do not think on higher 
subjects that material and physical welfare, then 
though its granaries may be full, although there 
may be hundreds of millions of dollars, pounds or 
rupees among the people, if philosophy is not there 
it is a sign of the beast. He says that because only 
one side of the human nature is advanced, this must 
be so, but if all sides are taken into consideration 
and simultaneous progress is made on all, there is 
real advancement. For this purpose we must pro¬ 
gress in the physical, mental and moral nature, and 
in the spiritual. These are so many different natures 
of the human being, and when we wish to progress 
on all these different planes we must consider that 
there are other living beings besides ourselves, 
who are related to us, and no laws can be esta¬ 
blished which do not take into cosideration the 
welfare of these living beings. First take into 
consideration the physical development. We know 
that the body must he healthy, that the right kdnd 
fo food must be taken, the right kind of exercise and 
nourishment, and the right kind of clothing worn ; 
all these laws we know, and nothing need be said 
on that subject; but the real laws we have to learn, 
even in connection with these things, ere to help ns 
to understand the deeper meanings of life, hsi it 
only for our health that we are to have a peculiar 
^ diet T ^Has not the4 something to do with toe 
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mental and moial nature 7 This is where our 
Hindu philosophy lends us some help. We divide 
food into ^ree hinds, and not, as Western gnieirtieks 
do, into two, saying that tbare is one kind which k 
nitrogenous and another which is non-nitrc^enous, 
meaning simply the elements necessary for the 
support of the human body. We say that there 
are three kinds, one having the prop.^-rty of passivity 
and purity, another having the property of activity, 
and the thhd having that ot grossne^; and we 
make these three divisions because we wish to take 
into consideration the moral influences of the food. 
When we eat of a certain kind of food, it may be 
nutritious so far as the physical part of the body is 
concerned, but at the same time it may create 
peculiar emanations from the body which would 
lower us so far as our moral nature is concerned. 
Therefore, notwithstanding its nutritious character, 
we will avoid that kind of food because it is ac¬ 
cording to our philosophy, of the third kind, 
having grossness. It may be nutritious, but it 
may excite the passions, may stimulate and therefore 
hurt us. The scientists also will say the same 
thing, hut they would say that we should eat that 
kind of food because it stimulates the palate said 
therefore does not injure health. Everything is to 
be judged, from your standpoint of healthy food, 
simply by its effect on the physical organism. 
But when we take into consideration the in¬ 
fluence of that food on other beings besides 
ourselves we must take into consideration the nature 
of the animaL It is said that there are many ele¬ 
ments in animal food which would be nutritious and 
whould h^p to support the human body, and which 
are as good as those found in vegetables. Certainly, 
in fruits and nuts and other things which do not 
come from the animal we mt^ find these same ele¬ 
ments. Still, we say that there is a moral md 
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ethical reason against eating that kind of food, and 
not only moral but also spiritual reason. In the 
first place the moral philosophy of our religion says 
that we have no right to destroy life in any being if 
we cannot give it to any being. That is the funda¬ 
mental proposition of our religion. If w^e follow 
that rule then any destruction of life is surely to be 
avoided. But the question may come in. For any 
kind of food destruction of life is necessary ; even in 
the vegetable there is life, and one must destroy 
that life in order to prepare food fitted for our diet. 
We admit that we have to destroy life in order to 
live, but life is of so many grades, so many classes 
one higher than another, and if that argument is to 
be applied, that it is the same to destroy life, 
whether animal or vegetable, we can also apply the 
argument to the destruction of human beings; but 
we all make a distinction there. Why do we not 
destroy human beings, then? We say that they have 
souls. But we can never destroy the soul; they 
only leave the body and go to some other place or 
into some other body, but according to the opinion 
of all religionists the soul is not destroyed with the 
body, only the relation is broken. The relation is 
higher and more complicated in the case of the 
human being than in that of the animal, and higher 
in animals than in vegetables. We apply this rule 
to our business affairs; we follow that rule 
when there are two kinds of business, one 
more and the other less profitable ; we follow 
that which is more profitable, and we will 
abandon that in which we must lose a thousand 
dollars before that in which we lose a less sum or 
nothing at all. We also apply this to the case of 
diet; there are spiritual reasons for avoiding that 
diet in which certain kinds of feelings and emotions 
are created. When we consider the mental state 
in animals, especially when they are prepared for 



death, just imagine the state even of a chicken at 
the time of being killed, and its mental condition,— 
our philosophy in this matter even analyzes this 
feeling,we shall see that the mentality or emotion 
is only a peculiar state of vibrations of the physical 
matter of the body. If every thought, if every 
feeling, if every emotion causes a peculiar state of 
the body, such diet will certainly have its effect on 
our physical and mental nature. Suppose a mer¬ 
chant dealing in cotton receives a telegram in the 
city of New York that the price of cotton has fallen 
fifty per cent. He opens the telegram and reads 
it, and if you feel his pulse you will find that there 
is a very great change in the state of his pulse, 
although he has done nothing but read a few words 
on a piece of paper. If this is the effect of the 
mental upon the physical state of the human being, 
what would be the effect upon the animal of the 
knowledge that it was to be killed. Besides this, 
the animals which are eaten have only taken the 
elements which are in the vegetable and have 
assimilated them into their systems. We are in a 
sufficiently animal condition without adding the 
animal nature to our own. The physical impurities 
also and the injurious humors and ethers of an 
injurious nature are always present in animals 
which are especially raised for the purpose of food. 
The turkey is stuffed as it were with food, and is 
made to appear fat and plump. To try the same 
experiment with the human being would produce a 
state of body which you can all imagine. To keep 
our own body healthy we must take sufficient 
exercise ; if we eat something which is not necessary 
for us we know that result will be injurious, and that 
is the experience of all people in all countries of the 
world. In more ancient times the life was simpler, 
but now the discovery of all these different medicines 
for curing dyspepsia shows that people are suffer- 
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ing ttom this disease. In this country we know 
that there are so many kinds of pills and medicines 
used; we even have those in India now. These 
things show that not only in America but in all 
countries it is because people do not know the rules 
for diet that we have recourse to artificial means. It 
is better to follow the rules of diet in the beginning 
and not have any kind of artificial medicines at all. 
We have to know so many things even in regard to 
food, and how much more in regard to the mental, 
moral, and further on, the spiritual nature. 
Take the mind in its ordinary condition; it 
can think on so many subjects, and may run 
in different directions at different times. After being 
fixed on one point the result is that the mind can be 
concentrated on one subject more easily. This may 
be the result either of food or of a different way of 
living, with regular hours of sleep, a proper amount 
of exercise, thinking of subjects which excite the 
mind. The general rule with regard to the develop¬ 
ment of the mental nature is that we should be 
compelled some how or other to concentrate our 
attention on one thing. A person employed in any 
department of life who is not able to center his 
thoughts on this department, on his duties, will be 
dismissed. Even in our business affairs that con¬ 
centration is necessary, and if for the purpose of 
making a little money it is necessary that we should 
do this, how much more is it true in spiritual things! 
It is not an easy thing if money is the object, which 
it takes so much time and labor to accumulate ; it is 
much more difficult to acquire the spiritual know- . 
ledge. This brings us to the science of con¬ 
centration. We have to observe the physical 
rules and mental rules of concentratioh. H(*w can 
WC concentrate our attention ? In a sense all of u$ 
ffo concentrate; we only do not know that we do it. 
Many of us are fbnff ot certain things and spend 
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much time in the pursuit of those things. Those 
who are fond of books will always go to a book>stote 
to see what new books have arrived and purchase 
and read them. Those who are fond of newspapers 
will wait when the newspaper comes out of the 
press, to secure the first copy and read it. If We can 
conc*‘ntrate our thoughts on these subjects Why 
should we not be able to concentrate our thoughts 
on the tight subjects ? If our object of life is only to 
secure a few facta in each department, that is the 
right thing for us to do. If we desire to keep op 
with the times then we have to know all the things 
which are necessary lor our information, and this 
can only be ^one by concentrating our thoughts. If 
the department of life in which we are engaged is 
such that our very maintenance depends on the 
knowledge of these things we must concentrate Updfi 
them, will this really advance us ? The ordinary 
result is that we become fond only of unimportant 
things, later on, of sensational things and still later 
on of those things which will satisfy our morbid appe¬ 
tites. That is the reason why there are so many sensa* 
tional novels written. All these things are really 
injurious. When a murder is committed and the in¬ 
formation concerning it is published, people ate after 
the extra papers, and reiul the details with eagerness. 
Why? Because on account of the unnatural life they 
lead their propensities are sUch that nothing can 
satisfy them except that kind of information. The 
further result is that the mind being in a state of 
vibration and therefore in a state to transmit these 
vibrations to the ethereal matter outside of us, they 
are carried to other people and thus these propensi¬ 
ties are also tiansmitted. We have even kQ6Wn that 
when a murder has been committed in Otoe part of 
the country, just about the same time many other- 
murders are committed in other parts of the country. 
17 
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How can th's be explained but on the hypothesis 
that the minds of persons saturated with these 
thoughts ai'e influencing others by means of the 
transmission of the thoughts to another place where 
they are received by a person in a .similar condition 
of mind and translated into thoughts which act on 
the physical organism and produce the desire to 
commit the crime ? From a physiological stand¬ 
point we know that the germs from small-pox and 
other contagious diseases are hying in very direct¬ 
ion, and that we should not come into contact with 
persons who have these dideases. We must take 
even more care in matters of the mental and moral 
nature, and thoughts has indeed a wonderful power 
of acting on a person’s mind, as we see in our daily 
experience. When one person meets another, sup¬ 
pose a conversation takes place between then, whom- 
we will call A and B. A says, well Mr. B. I think you 
are looking forty years old instead of thirty. How is 
that? There is a change in that person’s mental 
organism, which makes him actually appear forty 
years old for the moment We are influenced in that 
way every day. If we call all people sinful they will 
feel always that they are considered so, and if they 
are not sinful they will commit sins and be sinful to 
some degree from this suggestion. But if we say 
that man is divine, that we are a part of God, as 
Jesus said, then we rise higher and higher toward 
om: ideal. Then another rule comes in, that the 
faults of other people ought not to be discussed or 
mentioned even, and this rule is practically put into 
force in India. One of the teachings given to os is 
that every person ought to cultivate four I'.inds of 
thoughts; one is friendliness, to copsider all living 
beings as our friends and not our enemies at all. If 
any person injures os, we must only think in this 
way, that he is injuring himself, and why should we 



injure him again in return. When I injure another 
person I have injured niy spiritual nature, and if 
that person injures me in return he injures my body 
therefore that system is condemend by bur religion 
and philosophy. The second kind of thought to be 
kept present in the mind is gladness. That is, to be 
glad at happiness or prosperity of other people, that 
is, never to be jealous. If a person becomes rich, 
simply be glad of that. The third thought is com¬ 
passion. If we see a person or any being in a miser¬ 
able condition let us have some pity for him, have 
compassion for him, sympathize with him, but never 
think he ought to suffer, because it is a just punish¬ 
ment. Of course it is just that he should suffer, but 
we ought not to send any vibrations except those of 
sympathy, f thnt would make our own nature hard 
and cruel. The fourth thought is indifference. That 
is a very dubious word. Of course we ought not to be 
indifferent in a certain way, but we should be indi¬ 
fferent to the faults of other people. Our business 
ought not to be to find fault with any other person; 
with regard to that fault we should only say that he 
has that fault and it would be well if he should im¬ 
prove his fault; but never try to make that fault 
greater and greater. Be charitable with regard to 
this, as Jesus was in the case of the woman who 
was taken in adultery. When we think that a cer¬ 
tain person is guilty and that his judgment is left to 
us, always think that he is to be raised and not 
lowered. Avoid temptation even in thought. These 
four rules have always been taught to us; there is no 
hope of progress even until these four thoughts 
become peiananent in our minds. This state is a 
mental state, but when we come into contact with 
other people we have to act towards them, then 
something practical comes in; then comes in the 
moral nature. Morality is not to be practised only 
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vise bighev, but because it is tbe life of the soul, the 
very essepce of the soul. There may be souse results 
to derived from that kiud of conduct, but that is 
not the object of the soul. No other life can conflict 
with it. Truthfulness, kindness, justice and universal 
love are only the features of the soul’s life. There 
may be other results but from these the person’s 
object in life seen. A man may plant trees in an 
orchard, and at the seme time other things, as grass 
etc, but his real object is not grass or other things, 
but fruit. In the same manner there ine^ be many 
occult powers which will come from thd observance 
of all these rules, but that is not the object of the 
soul, and if this made the object of the soul it is 
degraded to a certain extent. This will be the same 
thing as saying, “be good for the sake of goodness,’’ 
and no other purpose with no idea of getting any 
other fruit or having my reward. When we want to 
have a reward we really sell oui soul power, and any 
possible price is very little in consideration or in 
comparison with the nature of the soul. Nothing 
can be considered bat the power of the soul, tbe 
potencies which are there. These are the moral rules. 
1 could at the same time tell you many things as to 
the results actually derived from the practise of tbe 
moral rules, but any one who jwactises them will 
And out that these results are facts, but when they 
are practised only for the purpose of gain of soi^ 
kind there is no real value to the soul. The occalt 
powers may be possessed, but if they are not used in 
the right way it is a loss rather than a gain. If the 
object is only living the soul life the occult powcvs 
m^ GCNoae out, and there is real gain ai^ imt loss of 
aitything. Take universal love and> the result deriv¬ 
ed from the practise of this is freedom from danger 
of any kind A person who practises univ^al love 



to the highest ejiteot in ail the relations of life has 
no fear of injury from any source; but we generally 
do not practise these things and therefore how can 
we expect to derive real benefit from them ? Nothing 
can injure such a person except on account of the 
Karma engendered in the past life which is not yet 
worked out. The actual result you will see in India. 
It has been said, “He shall give bis angels charge 
over thee,“but human beings are higher tUan angels. 
I have said in my other classes concerning the 
Hindu monks that when a person practises universal 
love his very being becomes saturated with the 
vibrations of love, and the wild animals, which prey 
upon each other because they have no sympathy, in 
the case of these monks the vibrations subdue the 
animal nature and the monks can sleep iu the jungle 
among the wild beasts wdtb perfect safety. I would 
say that India is not one country but a collection of 
many nationalities, and the Hindus are only one of 
these and therefore the whole of India is not Hindu 
India, but India is a combination of Hindus, Jains, 
Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, Parsees, Turks 
and remnants of the aboriginal tribes or Hillmen. 
The population is about three hundred millions. 
The statistics as they have been presented show that 
about twenty thousand persons were in a certain 
year Hilled by wild beas, including of course serpents 
Mud scorpions. This twenty thousand when compar¬ 
ed to the whole peculation of India is not so very 
large. I&ven in the United Stajtes moat of the crimes 
whieh are committed can be traced to drink, and 
when we oompare that state with the state of India 
Hie deaths from wild animals axe nothing in compa- 
tison to the other statment; and when we also con¬ 
sider the fact that these people who ace killed are 
sot alwa^ Hindus, and that all of them are not of 
the highest class ib morality, who always practise 
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universal love, we can see that there is really nothing 
in this to prove that univefsal love causes the coun¬ 
try to be overrun with animals. It is probable that 
there is not a single instance in a community of 
Jains in which a person is known to have been 
devoured by any wild beast. No monk has up to 
this time been killed in this way. All these facts 
would prove that this practise of universal love tends 
to curb the wild nature of animals. We have said 
that these beasts have a ferocious nature. There is 
no real necessity for a ferocious nature in animals 
but there must be some reason for its existence. It 
is a result of some kind of feeling on the part of 
human beings. Where there is al^Vays a desire of 
killing there is always a great deal of passion and if 
the human being on account of his inventive genius 
has • discovered many things for the purpose of 
destroying them, yet he does not diminish the num¬ 
ber of these animals; they must be destroyed every 
year. There are many other things which destroy 
human life, and the means taken to destroy them 
simply increase them, because it is not the right ‘ 
4»wns. Evil is not to be averted by another evil, 
but by good. Even in great wars, where people have 
fought with one another a compromise has been 
brought about by word of mouth and in no ot^er 
way. I think that this was also said by one of your 
presidents in his message (Lincoln.) Therefore we 
always prefer the mode of forgiveness and not of 
offending in return. There is another reason why 
such a report as this that I have quoted comes to 
this country, of so many human beings having been 
killed. It is this, that when a person dies the dead 
body is taken to the coroner’a and a certificate mt^ 
accompany it; and if such a certificate is not pin^ 
duced inquiry will be made, which would take so 
much time and trouble for the relatives of the person, 
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that sometimes poor people who have never been 
under treatment of any doctor, and are compelled to 
produce this certificate, when they are nsfied from 
what cause the person died, will say that he died of 
snake-bite, in which case of course no physician 
could have been called. I myself have observed Such 
instances. In that way the matter is disposed of at 
once. So it will be seen that such statistics cannot 
be relied on. We may find in the reports of the 
missionaries that 72,000 people are waiting for bap¬ 
tism in India, and there are not hands enough to 
baptize them. This was asked me, and I said that 
I myself had not seen the peole who were waiting 
for this, but there is no difficulty in baptizing them; 
the Americans are a very inventive people, and they 
can easily send over a few fire-engines to India to 
solve the difficulty. Thus there are many reports in 
this country about India of which we in India have 
never heard. We say, then that though we can 
derive many results, obtain many occult powers by 
the practise of these moral acts, that is not the object 
of the moral acts. They are to be practised for their 
own sake. Finally comes in the spiritual nature of 
the soul. What is, really speaking the spiritual nat¬ 
ure of the soul? It may be said to have a center but 
no circumference, and therefore cannot be described 
by any words ; it can only be experienced by all of 
us, if we are living on that plane; but we can some¬ 
times describe it by simile The idea of the soul is 
always explained by the circle. Its having no 
circumference means simply that there is a unit, a 
real soul, but it cannot be located. All oriental 
nations are fond of using similies, and in fact, in the 
ancient times there was no other way of explaining 
these things. The Egyptians often.used the figure 
of a cat for representing the moon, and spipe iny- 
thologists have said that there \yas a cat behind the 
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moon in their conception; but that was not the idea. 
The idea was that the cat can see in the night, and 
the moon is the source from which we obtain light 
at night. The idea of spirit and matter coming into 
conjunction has been represented by a cross. That 
does not mean that matter is always in a perpendi¬ 
cular and spirit in a horizontal position, but only that 
this 6gure expresses the idea. So we have hundreds 
and thousands of symbols which may n(tt be described 
by any words. The description which would be 
given of different things is just according to the idea 
that we derive through experience of our senses. As 
the soul itself is not a thing which can be perceived 
by the senses, no material description covfld be used 
for it. We say that the soul passes into Nirvana, 
but W’e express this idea in sentences, so that We 
may have at least some idea of the condition which 
is called Nirvana, though it cannot be described in 
language. We say that that condition is inhnite 
existence, infinite knowledge, infinite bliss, and we 
must bear in mind that infinite conditions mean not 
material sense-conditions having no end. There 
cannot be two infinities; there cannot be tw'o things 
existing at the same time at all points, if w; regard 
merely space; but infinite power dees not require 
space; it is not a material thing. Material power ^ay 
require a material medium and infinite material po¬ 
wer must require an infinite medium; therefore there 
could not be two such material infinite powers 
existing. But knowledge means the power of kno¬ 
wing something, and is not material; therefore that 
idea of the impossibility of the existence of two in¬ 
finite things is really speaking a false idea because 
the reasoning it self is fallacious. It is a reasoning 
in which there is no middle term, because the word 
infinite would be used in the major and minor pre¬ 
mises in two dififerent senses. We have therefore td 
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discuss the physical condition, mental, moral Jmd 
spiritual conditions of the soul, and the laws which 
are to be derived for the purpose of advancing the 
life of the soul must be based on the facts whicm are 
experienced on all these planes, and must also be 
based on the true ideas of the relation of the human 
being with other beings. Although in a theoretical 
sense we may divide the planes of life into different 
divisions, the lowest kind being the monadf along all 
the other planes, the vegetable, animal, etc*, till we 
come to the highest plane, that of human life, which 
we also divide into different planes, still we knowthi^t 
our own life is related to all other life, and certain¬ 
ly we must observe the facts with regard to all 
this otlier life. Physical life we can know by actual 
observation, in other forms of life, or in the human 
body itself. How is it maintained ? Let us observe 
in the case of the tree. It lives by gathering to itself 
other particles of matter which it assimilates. At 
the same time, while it assimilates all these it 
destroys the life of these particles. If these particles 
lived their own life alwavs independently of the life 
of the tree, there could be no growth. Suppose in 
the human body so many living beings, each living 
its ov?n life, the human being cannot live. The 
physical elements must be assimilated. So in the 
physical life there is no possibility of existence with 
out destruction of other life; at the same t ime we 
know that to a certain extent there is always gather¬ 
ing of more and more particles every moment, but 
finally the organism collects less and less and at last 
it disintegrates and the life force departs from it and 
we call this death. This is the ordinary idea of Ihe 
physical life, and most of us who have not studied 
occult sciences think that there is no life beyond 
this, and that all rules must be based only on facts 
observed in this life and that advancement in this 
18 
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life is the object to be gained. To a certain extent 
the destruction of the physical life is the death of 
the soul, for it is a change in the condition of the 
loul; the relation is broken. In order to live the 
highest kind of life there ought to be the greatest 
amount of spiritual life, and this killing of other 
beings ought to be carried only to that extent neces¬ 
sary to support the body and not for any other pur¬ 
pose. No act therefore ought to be dcuie which 
would necessarily lead to killing other beings. 
A beautiful illustration is given in the Jain philoso¬ 
phy. There was a gentleman who was a great mer¬ 
chant, and for smuggling certain articles into his 
store was punished with a certain time of imprison¬ 
ment. The next day his son was injured by another 
person who was also sentenced to the same time of 
imprisonment and was put into the same cell in the 
penitentiary and on account of the peculiar laws of 
the city in which they lived both of them were put 
in the stocks, wooden instruments in which they 
cannot move. Sometimes they would be put into 
chains, and then also one cannot move without the 
concurrence of the other. For same purpose the one 
person, whom we call A. wished to go out of the 
cell, and said to the other, whom we will call B. “I 
wish to go out.” B. replied, “You gave me none of 
the food which was brought to you.” A. said, “Next 
time I will do so,” and the next day when the food 
was brought he gave him a portion of it, and contin¬ 
ued to do so every day. B. of course was obliged 
to stay in the prison one day longer than A. as he 
was imprisoned on the day after A. When A. was 
released he did not send for the food again for B, 
because there would be no necessity for sending it 
in the same manner. We say of the body and the 
soul that they are put together as these men were 
chained together, and as the soul requires the body 
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to serve its purpose, food is necessary to sustain the 
body in accomplishing this purpose; but if it is taken 
for another purpose there is a departure from the 
right reason, and instead of assisting the soul it 
injures the souL We are to live just as A. gave the 
food, for a certain purpose, so that he might leave 
his cell; in the same way the body cannot do any¬ 
thing unless it has food prepared for it; not that the 
food itself will be changed into some spiritual sub¬ 
stance, but it is always to be used for a certain 
purpose. The soul lives its own life, not for the 
purpose of the body, but the body lives for the pur¬ 
pose of the soul, and every opportunity which the 
body affords to the soul for thinking on higher mat¬ 
ters must be taken advantage of; but if we believe 
that the soul is to be controlled by the body the soul 
misses its powers in this way. This is the way in 
which wo understand the relation of the soul and 
the body. 


KARMA. 


In the logical development of the Hindu philo¬ 
sophical systems, the doctrine of Karrna occupies a 
conspicuous place. The earliest effusions of the Aryan 
people, when we first find them settling on the bank 
of the Indus, are prayers to nature-gods, invoking 
them to protect themselves and their flocks and to 
help them in conquering their enemies. Their cere¬ 
monial consisted of offerings of oblations to the 
manes of deceased ancestors, sacrifices to the powers 
of nature and praises of the benign forces which 
they had personified. This the later Hindus called 
the Karma-marga, the path of works, in contia- 
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distinction to the Jnana-marga the path of know¬ 
ledge. The Upanishads and the Bhagavad-gita treat 
of Karma in the above sense and the sense of duty. 
The Dharma-sastras prescribe many ceremonials 
and duties under the head Karma. The Vedanta 
sharply distinguishes the Karma-marga from the 
Jnana-marga. 

One of the truths of Philology, which strikes us 
more than others, is that a word continually deve¬ 
lops in ideas with the advance of culture and 
civilization. The Greek philosopher Heraclitus uses 
the word ‘‘Logos” in the sense of the reason of the 
world. His analysis of the world ultimately leads 
him to the principle of Becoming, Change. In his 
view, this change is accomplished in accordance 
with-definite relations, and in a succession that re¬ 
mains always the same. This rhythm of events he 
calls by various names. Destiny, Order, Reason 
(Logos) is his First Principle. These predicates, in 
which physical, ethical and logical order in the 
world appear as still identified,—prove only the 
undeveloped state of thought which does not yet 
know how to separate the different motives. The 
Stoic’s had a little different view of the Logos. 
According to them the entire universe formed a 
single, unitary, living, connected whole, and that'all 
particular things worthy determinate forms assumed 
by a divine primitive power which was in a state of 
eternal activity. In their view, the deity, as the 
actively productive and formative power, is a kind 
of Logos ; also the rational part of souls is a con- 
substantial emanation from the divine Logos. The 
Christian idea of Logos is largely influenced by the 
doctrine; only— there are added to it the 
to and supremacy of authority. Bight know- 
leoge was therefore, not possible except-through 



divine revelation. All knowledge is, as Numemus 
said, the kindling of the small light from the great 
light which illumines the world. Later Logos gets 
entirely personified. Origen teaches that God begets 
the eternal Son, the Logos, as the sum-total of his 
world-thoughts, and through him the realm of free 
spirits, which, limited within itself, surrounds the 
deity as an ever-living garment. 

I have given the above illustration simply for 
confirming the idea that a word, with advancing 
civilization developes in meaning. I need not go 
into the discussion of the various meanings that 
were attached to Karma at different periods of its 
history. My present purpose is only to present to 
the readers a complete view of the subject of Karma 
as the Jains have understood it. What is Karma? 
Before answering this question, it will be necessary 
to know what the philosophical view of the Jains is 
in regard to the Cosmos. They teach that the total 
reality known as the Cosmos had no beginning and 
will have no end. More correctly speaking, the 
Cosmos did not come out of nothing and will never 
be annihilated. The substance, in the abstract 
sense, of the Cosmos is permanent; its activities 
are changing every moment. If Beality means the 
highest generalised idea we can form of whatever 
we come to know, it is the Being, Esse. It being 
the most abstract idea, it is not divisible. We may 
say it is one, without a second. Truly speaking, 
numbering does not apply to abstraction. If, how¬ 
ever, reality means concrete substances having 
essentially different activities, different not only in 
degree but in kind, then we have two grand divisions 
of the Universe animate world and the inanimate 
world. In the Jain view, the inanimate world 
consists of matter, two kinds of ether, known as 
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Dharmastikavar and Adharmastikava, and space. 
The animate world consists of innumerable kinds of 
living beings, each being a centre of complex 
forces. Time may be figuratively called a substance, 
really meaning a generalized mode of thought in 
regard to the activities of beings and things. 

The universe is not merely a congries of the 
above mentioned substances, heaped together and 
set in activity by an extra cosmic creator, but is a 
system by itself, governed by laws inherent in its 
very constitution. Law is not to bo understood in 
the sense of a rule of action prescribed by authority, 
but as a proposition which expresses the (constant 
or regular order or certain phenomena, or constant 
mode of action of things and beings. It is not a 
command but a formula to which things or beings 
conform precisely and without exception, of course, 
under definite circumstances and surroundings. 
Jainism, therefore, is not a theistice system in the 
sense of the belief of the existence of a god as the 
Creator and liuler of the universe. And still, the 
highest being, in the Jain view, is a person and not 
characterless, quality-less lieiiig like Brahma of the 
Vedanta. 

Every living being, from the minutest to the 
highest embodied one, is the centre of innumerable 
activities. In any particular being, these activities 
determine the stage of its evolution. It has its 
biological or vital activities-those of drawing the 
necessary nutritive elements, assimilating them, 
also of growth and decay, and feeling in a way the. 
influences of the forces of nature. Under certain 
circumstances and relationships, certain influences 
act upon it in an incongenial way ; and still, in 
course of time, it developes a wonderful adaptibility. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EATING. 


This science may be treated not only from the 
standpoint of the western scientists, but also from 
that of the Hindus. The scientists and chemists 
have analyzed in so many ways the different articles 
of diet, and have divided them into the two classes 
of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous foods, saying 
that the one is important for the formation of the 
tissues, bones, blood, etc., and the other kind is 
necessary for the formation of other elements. 
They give the percentage of different elements in 
all the different articles of diet, and recommend 
some kinds and not others on the basis. While they 
analyze the food into physical elements, they do not 
consider the moral and spiritual elements. Our 
theory divides food into three kinds, going a step 
further, as it divides matter into three kinds, the 
first having the quality of passivity, the second of 
activity and the third of grossness. So food is 
divided into three classess, the first giving quietness, 
the second activity or motion or beat, and the third 
that class of food which gives the quality of sloth¬ 
fulness or absence of motion, of the property of 
giving beat, or quietness even. These three proper¬ 
ties of matter, each are found on the physical plane 
to have the qualities corresponding to those on the 
mental and moral planes. In this way we would 
not advocate some kinds of foods which are accepted 
as good by the chemists, and here the great distinc¬ 
tion comes in which the Hindus make in regard to 
food. In the matter of animal and vegetable food 
they accept the one and reject the other. The reason 
for this is different from the reasons given by the 
chemists. We admit that we have the same 
elements in animal food as in vegetable, but there 
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are certain injurious properties in the animal food 
which do not exist in the vegetable. Take the first 
property of matter, quietness, purity, calmness, 
which is to be found in all those very substantial 
and nutritious, in wheat and other nitrogenous 
substances, in milk, in butter even to a certain extent. 
These are used for the purpose of forming tissues, 
muscles, etc. There are other substances belonging 
to the second class which create heat in the body, 
and these are the substances in which carbon is 
predominant. All fatty substance, all starchy sub¬ 
stances are of the second class. In the human 
system these elements are necessary and therefore 
the first and second kinds of food are very important. 
The third kind gives sluggishness to the human 
body, and to this class belong the foods which we 
avoid. They clog the system. These are such 
foods as cheese, all earthy foods, and other substan¬ 
ces in which there is difficulty of digestion. We do 
not stop there, but examine the nature of the animal 
diet and the vegetable diet. The very elements 
which are found in the vegetable diet are also found 
in the animal diet, but there are certain other 
reasons why we reject the latter. We first say that 
man was never intended to be a carnivorous animal. 
The scriptures are in favor of a vegetarian diet and 
not of the animal diet. There is a passage in 
Genesis which says that the God said, ‘‘ I have 
given you every herb, etc., for your meat.” Later 
on account of the fall of man as it is understood, of 
course by all advocates of that theory, the people 
became flesh eaters and were carnivorons, but the 
original idea of holy persons was that the food 
proper for man was the vegetable diet. In other 
books of the Bible you will find passages confirming 
this theory. In the book of Daniel you will find 
such a passage. This proves that the earliest 
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theory in the Bible history was of the vegetable diet 
Thero are of course other reasons for following this 
rule besides the fact that sacred history which con- 
firms it. There are many people who do not believe 
in these books, and they think only of scientific 
facts. They think that muscular strength and 
endurance depend on animal diet, but science and 
facts are both against this view. In regard to 
muscular strength, in India we have all kinds of 
people, English and Hindus and in both endurance 
and strength the Hindus are far superior to the 
English people. In all parts of the world it has 
been known that the Hindus are more able to endure 
the struggles of war than the English. They say 
that in colder climates the carbons and fatty sub¬ 
stances necessary to the human body can only be 
supplied by meat, but vegetables and all starchy 
substances contain more carbon than flesh. Another 
reason is given, that in colder climates vegetables do 
not grow, but in this age of civilization when 
transporation is so easy and one kind of food can be 
carried in so short a time from one country to 
another, these arguments are of no avail. If we 
compare different parts of the world where people 
use different kinds of food we shall find that this 
theory is controverted, foi> the people in Africa, 
living very near the liquator, are cannibals, 
while the Hindus who live in the Himalayas are 
still vegetarians. And we find proof of the compara¬ 
tive strength of the Hindus who live side by side 
with the English who are meat-eaters, that the 
travellers who go to Thibet, among the mountains 
where horses cannot travel, employ carriers who 
take the travellers on their slxoulders and cross the 
mountain in this way. It is the Hindus who live on 
pulse and other herbs who are able to carry the 
meat-eating, pork-eating Englishman, over the 
19 
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mountains which he cannot climb by himself. This 
is so far as physical strength is concerned. But 
there is not only the physical condition of the body 
that is to be taken into consideration, there are in¬ 
tellectual and moral reasons which are of more 
importance. Those who partake of animal food are 
not superior in this respect to those who live on 
vegetables. Animal food must create animal nature. 
It is necessary not to increase the animal nature by 
taking in animal food, but to make the mental and 
moral natures command the physical. The anirnaj 
whose flesh we eat lived on vegetables, and when 
the animal character and propensities are given to 
the vegetable it is not well for the human being to 
take that kind of food, when these qualities have 
been added to it. A person who lives on animal 
food only is not able to enter into the studies of the 
higher sciences, which are very easy in the opinion 
of the people who live on simple vegetable food. We 
know by instinct that the vegetable food is best 
for us; we do not like the smell of raw meat, and it 
takes a great deal of time to be^^ome accustomed to 
the use of meat We have to teach the baby to 
eat meat; it has naturaly no craving for it; so 
naturally man is not fitted, really speaking, to eat 
the animal food. It is*^ also a great source of the 
passionate nature of the human being. We know 
by practical experiment that when hunters wish to 
prepare their dogs for the chase, to do that they 
confine the diet of hounds to flesh, so that their 
animal propensities are enhanced. This food would 
not give more strength to the hounds, but gives 
them more animal nature, and makes them more 
eager to kill. If we compare flesh-eating people and 
vegetarians intellectually, the Hindus have evolved 
a very subtle and deep philosophy, the like of which 
is tiot to be found in any other country. In India 



when a deep philosophical subject is discussed, the 
masses understand at once without asking a single 
question, and the street-sweeper understands these 
questions better than the missionary who is sent to 
convert him. No reasoning intellectual, intelligent 
person would stick to habit when he realizes these 
things; he comes to the conclusion that animal food 
is not designed for human beings. It certainly be¬ 
comes a cause of many diseases. Cancer is caused 
by meat-eating. The hurts of vegetarians are hea^d 
sooner than those of flesh-eaters. Small-pox is con¬ 
sidered a very dangerous disease in this country, 
but the people in India have not the slightest fear 
of this epidemic at all. If a man falls ill of this 
disease his friends will come to him every day, and 
do not catch the disease, and they are never afraid 
of these things. It is only when the temperature 
goes up to 110 degrees that you will find any epide¬ 
mic in India, and then cholera is the result. As an 
experience in daily life, those who eat meat know 
that this food demands the intoxicating stimulants 
of drink, and a necessity arises not only for that 
kind of food, but for drink also. People who livti on 
simple food never desire these intoxicants. After 
sonsidering all these things our philosophers have 
given us the rule that it is not the best plan to eat 
animal food. There are minor objections to all these 
rules; one is that all persons cannot live on cereals; 
but there are other vegetables and fruits, and in the 
case of fruits almost all of these are in such a condi¬ 
tion that they can be digested at once and do not 
require such work of the stomach, and fruit w'ould 
be one of the best foods as it has the first quality of 
matter passivity, purity and quietness. These quali¬ 
ties are to be found to a large extent in almost all 
fruits and substantial foods like wheat. The sacred 
book of the Hindus, the Bhagavad-Gbita, which 
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considered very sacred, gives certain rules with re¬ 
gard to these matters of diet, and these different 
qualities of foc»d. It says in discribing the foods 
which belong to the first class, ‘‘ Such foods give us 
more vitality, more health, more prosperity, and we 
love others njore from partaking of such foods. The 
second kind of food that which gives activity, which 
creates desires, passions, motions, mental feelings, 
these foods are those in which are to be found the 
properties of sour or, of saltish, or hot, or bitter. 
These are the foods of the second kind, and they 
give rise to ad the different emotional natures of 
human beings. The third kind of food gives us gross¬ 
ness, sluggishness, slothfulness, is that food which 
is left over a day or over a night, which is changed in 
its taste, is the refuse, as it were ; also that in which 
there is too much of fat and animal food. All these 
are considered to be of the third class. The third 
property of matter, which carries us lower and lower 
in the gradations of life, we avoid altogether. Even 
among the vegetables we have certain reasons for 
objecting to certain kind of vegetables. While 
these rules are not to be found among the Brahmins, 
the Jains observe them strictly. With us no vege¬ 
table is eaten which is grown underground, because 
it takes its quality from the minerals, without contact 
from the sunlight, and so it would belong to the 
third class, and of course have the third quality. 
We do not encourage such food on that account. 
People may say, “But what can we eat?” But 
there are so many kinds of fruits, cereals, nuts, etc., 
there is no necessity for living on one sort of food. 
Some may say, “What can those persons who live 
in cold climates where there are no vegetables do ?” 
“If I am placed in a position where I must either 
starve or commit murder of a human being, what 
shcdl 1 do V' It would be better to starve. We are 
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all quite sure with regard to the immortality of the 
soul. That is not the soul which dies ; all religions 
agree on that point, that the soul is not a transient 
entity. If it is going to live for ever why do we care 
simply for the body and not for the soul ? Eating 
meat simply to support the body is not a sound 
basis, and our people would say that the people who 
live in countries where there are no vegetables and 
where they are obliged to eat flesh, have no business 
to live in those countries. Another thing, even in 
the coldest climates of America* it is possible to 
import food from California or any other country, 
and when people simply say that it is impossible for 
those people to live on any other diet it means 
simply that they do not wish to live on any other 
diet. What ground is there for supposing that a 
human being has the soul of an animal ? It is not a 
question of soul at all in the selection of food. 
When a human being is killed, the soul is not killed; 
the soul is an entity which is immortal, and it is 
not dead, but only living in some other body. We 
have only destroyed the relation which has existed 
between soul and the body, it is higher in the 
human being than in the animal, but on a lower 
in the vegetable than in the animal. It is better 
since we must destroy some life in order to live., 
that the life should be destroyed on the lower plane, 
than on the higher. The same arguments just men¬ 
tioned might be applied to killing human beings, 
but we do not all become cannibals on account of 
the fact that the soul is not destroyed by the death 
of the body. The question of existence or non¬ 
existence of the soul has no bearing, at all, on this 
question if we cannot give life, what right have 
to destroy it ? Suppose the vegetable food is not 
better than the animal; man has not, therefore, a 
right to crush down the other beings which inhabit 
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the universe. Another argument is that if the 
animals allowed to increase, they will become injuri¬ 
ous, through their numbers. We know there will 
not be super-abundance among people who do not 
make a business of raising cattle for the purpose of 
killing them. In our country, where there is no 
such a thing as cattle-farming for the purpose of 
killing them but only for the purpose of giving 
milk, there has never been a superabundance 
of animals. Those who have lived mostly on meat, 
do not understand cooking vegetables. The cooking 
in this country is equivalent to boiling, and boiling, 
is not cooking, that is, the food should be cooked to 
such a degree that it is palatable, nutritious and not 
injurious. Take, for instance, rice. When that is 
cooked in the ordinary American fashion, it is cook¬ 
ed till it is paste, which might be very good to paste 
paper on a wall, but is not good to eat. 

We know that the growth of nature is slow of 
process, and must take its natural time, and if you 
pook any articles too quickly, it will be spoiled. 
.Everything is done in haste in this country. They 
say that they have no time. How do they utilize 
the time which is saved? For the puplic good? But 
you must make home and yourself happy first, and 
that is to be done by right management and right 
regulations in family life, and right preparation of 
the food; and here you will find a great diiOference 
between the people of this country, and the people 
of my country. The first education given to a girl 
in my country is in cooking, but in this country, 
ladies think it beneath their dignity ; therefore, the 
ordinary diet in this country is only beef, potatoes, 
coffee, bread, etc., and everything is stereotyped. A 
progressive nation like America ought surely to study 
modes of cooking. So many inventious are made 
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every day, it ought not to be a difficult thing 
to learn to cook. But in the rush and push and 
hnrry of living, care for the body is left in the hands 
of the physician, the care of the soul is left in the 
hands of the ministers, and the care of the daily life 
in the hands of the servants. The right first to be 
exercised is that of self-government When one can 
do that, he can rule other people and teach them to 
rule themselves. In our schools for girts, cooking is 
one of the branches. The school-mistress every day 
teaches all the d. derent modes of cooking rice, and 
of making broad and other articles of food, so that 
at the age or ton or twelve, all the girls know how to 
cook anything, so that after graduating, the girls are 
not required to learn anything else, so far as cooking 
is concerned. From the earliest age, the girl assists her 
mother and the mother asks her first to pick the peb¬ 
bles of the rice, wash the vegetables, and so on, and 
she assists her mother in other duties of the household 
as she grows older. But when everything is left to, 
the servants, how is it possible to lead a healthy 
life ? We must fiirst understand the object of life, 
the raising of humanity on all three planes of being 
But how is this to be done? Unless all the members 
are raised, if the good of individuals is not advanced 
the good of the whole society cannot be advanced. 

With regard to drink, I should say that until 
the advent of British rule, the Hindus did not know 
what tea was. I, myself, did not tas^e tea before I 
was twenty years old, and even in this day, in our 
small towns and villages, the people never use it. 
They consider it kind of medicine, and an acquired 
taste like this is not a natural taste The very nature 
of tea is stimulating, and the natural result is 
nervousness, people who drink much tea, do not 
know how to keep still. Our simple drink m India 
is water, and that, also, is not mixed with anything. 
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The Grermans sometimes think water is not enough, 
and so they drink beer, but that is not allowed in 
our communities, and if a person even touches wune 
he takes a bath. If you understand the science pf 
the aura which comes out from the human body, 
you will understand the reason for taking a bath. 
Taking wine means to us stimuiating certain feed¬ 
ings in the body, and that nature can be gotten rid 
of by the use of water. When a person is very angry 
the religious teacher asks him to take a bath at once 
and he is pacified in this way. Of course, such things 
are not to be found every day, because with the 
Hindus, therh is no such thing as the weekly bath; 
they take the bath early in the morning, generally. 
Their idea of life and their science being different, 
their remedies for various evils are also different. 
Wiih-regard to the time of eating, I may say that 
in hour city, we have only two meals, but in the 
country where people have to work so much harder, 
there mu«t be three meals, but there must be a 
certain interval and no eating between meals. Any¬ 
thing taken between meals, stops the Process of 
digestion. One great rule is, do not take the second 
meal until the first is digested. It takes about 
three hours to degest one meal, and, therefore, the 
two meals should be at least four hours apart 
With the Jain coramuunities, there are many rules 
not observed by other people. One is not to take 
any food after sunset, because of the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of the sunlight, which is withdrawn, of 
course, at that time. There are other reasons, based 
on occult science, for not taking food aftei sunset, 
and there are innumerable finer and deeper and 
unknown forces present in nature everywhere, that 
unless we study all of them from all standpoints, 
ean never be fully understood by us. The reason 
of our little acts, which we perform every day, are 
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also occult in their meaning, but which we cannot 
fully understand unless we have studied deeply into 
these sciences, and have lived the life peculiar to 
the Yogis ; but those who pursue those studies, can 
know many things which are mystical to ordinary 
people. 


ASTRAIi VISIOir. 


This evening our subject includes many minor 
topics. It also includes something in connection 
with Astral force itself, the material or matter called 
Astral life and the different modes in which it is 
manifested to us. The most important and patent 
way in which this life is manifested to the human 
being is generally known as clairvoyance. We see 
many things, under peculiar circumstances, and 
many have peculiar experiences in this line. Some¬ 
time it takes the form of many beautiful rays of 
light, of symbolical scenes, and the play of lights 
pure white and brilliant. We are at a loss why one 
should be able to see these different manifestations 
and others cannot. It means that they have not 
heretofore developed this power, but it does not 
mean that they are not able, that they do not have 
the ability to develope the power to do so. 

Persons devoid of scientific knowledge of these 
things are at a loss to understand why they should 
take place and why other people in all respects ap¬ 
parently similar, should not experience the same 
things. Unless we have a scientific understanding 
of these things it is difficult to give a satisfactory 
explanation that wijl not confuse us, or give us an 
erroneous idea as to their cause and effect. 

20 
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Let us take ordinary clarivoyance or clairvoy¬ 
ance as it is generally known and practised. Of 
course we know there are many different kinds of 
clairvoyance, and that most of them mix up, or 
confuse one thing with another We will divide 
that subject under two heads, induced or artificial 
clairvoyance, and natural clairvoyance. While the 
induced clairvoyance is produced artificially, of 
course, unless therfe is the seed of a certain force, 
nothing can be done, and a person altogether igno¬ 
rant, having no ethical or moral idea, at the same 
time having no seed of that force in him, cannot see 
clairvoyantly- Why it is so, and why the ethical 
lessons would help such a person, I will speak later 
on. 


In induced clairvoyance certain conditions are 

E roduted artificially by the operator, and the subtle 
ody manifests activity. Under this induced activity 
many things may be seen. In the previous lectures 
I have explained the constitution of the subtle body, 
and it is clear to us that when the physical body 
stops its work, and ceases manifesting through its 
physical faculties, the subtle body finds ample 
opportunity to show its activities. When the subtle 
body is able to manifest these finer activities, it 
senses many etherial vibrations not grasped by the 
physical body- This is the real secret of clairvoy¬ 
ance. 

In induced clairvoyance, the person is asked 
not to exercise his sense consciousness. The vibra¬ 
tions of the external cannot make an impression on 
the physical organs where the sense consciousness 
is not exercised, but at the same time it is not a 
condition employing perfect or deep sleep. Perfect 
or deep sleep means the subtle body, as well as the 
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physical, must cease working. If it were only the 
physical body that stopped its work, it would not be 
deep sleep, in so much as the subtle body and all its 
faculties are in a state of activity; and there is the 
same consciousness but it has not physical faculties, 
which are asleep, to manifest through. It has not 
to spend its energies on the many exterior things, 
which is usually the outcome of physical manifesta- 
tion. Without that extra spending of force, the 
vibrations are carried directly from the external 
world to the subtle body- In the state of ordinary 
waking consciousness those very vibrations are 
interpreted through sensations produced on the 
physical organs of sense, and therefore very little is 
left to be done by the subtle organs. Not only that 
but the subtle body and all its capacities are all 
constituted in such a manner that they are com- 
pelled to supply the physical body and the organs of 
sense with vital force, and when these physical 
organs are in use, there are many of those finer 
vibrations which escape the notice of the finer, more 
subtle organs. This is the reason why so many 
things pass about us and are not recognized. 

There are worlds within worlds. There are 
many, many physical and subtle activities ; and we 
sense and catch only the grosser vibrations in the 
ordinary waking state of consciousness. It does not 
mean the finer vibrations do not come to us. They 
go on as usual, and will go on for ever, but you are 
not in a condition to sense them. In induced 
clairvoyance, hypnotism, magnetism, etc , the physi¬ 
cal activities are artificially stopped and there We it 
offers a better opportunity to the subtle organs for 
expression. In this condition when the subject 
hears something, or gets certain methods, and Inter¬ 
prets them in his own way, it is not always some- 
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thing new which comes to him or her. It may be 
new, or it may not be new- 

For instance if the condition is higher, if the 
development is higher, then the unfoldment of the 
soul’s faculties being geater and on a higher level, 
through those faculties, the soul can see many 
things. Sometimes a bond of sympathy is esta¬ 
blished between the subject and the operator. In 
this case nothing is done but the sensing of opera¬ 
tions going on between them. It is a sort of 
telepathy which is going on between the subject and 
the Operator. Now we generally think the right 
kind of operations are only those which we perform 
consciously, and therefore that if the operator does 
not think actively on a subject he is not thinking at 
all There are dynamic and static vibrations. If 
they are not active, dynamic forces they are static, 
and they have not been called forth. Under these 
circumstances we are not conscious of those vibra¬ 
tions which have been created under other circum¬ 
stances. We sometimes think because we do not 
bring all our mind’s thought to bear on a subject, 
that it is not in our mind at all. There we make a 
great mistake. The fact is that in the past as well 
as in the present, there are many static forces in our 
mind which we are not aware are there. A person 
may pass through the street and not be aware that 
he is noting all that is going on about him. In fact 
he is not conscious that he has seen them, that they 
have been received and stored away as it were. 
They have not gone deep enough to effect his waking 
consciousness, the active state of the mind. 

Vibrations coming from the exernal world will 
impinge on the mind stuff in different ways. Suppose 
the soul consciousness itself is in the centre- When 
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the vibrations are very strong they go on and pass 
through all the layers of different grades of matter 
and substance until they reach the very substance 
which we call the sheath of under standing. It is 
only when they reach through the physical body, the 
sheath of vitality, of thought and understanding, 
that you form a rational idea and come to certain 
conclusions, and feel that you know certain things. 
Many vibrations do not reach all the states. They 
do not reach the finer substance in the centre, and 
no thought is generated, and you have no under¬ 
standing, you have arrived at no decision. The 
result is certain forces or impressions are made on 
only intermediate states of the external forces and 
on the external body. As they have not reached the 
sheath of understanding you do not know what 
those forms and their meaning are. When a person 
is artificially put into a certain condition, and the 
physical activities are stopped and do not receive 
any impression at all, on the external body,.a free 
opportunity is given for those vibrations to come 
into activity, and they will proceed further and go 
deeper and deeper, until they reach the thought 
plane. Then those thought forms will be expres¬ 
sed in an intelligent way. This is only so far as 
those vibrations have been created in previous 
conditions. While this is the case in many of the 
experiments, there is also another thing which 
actually happens. That we must also study. 

In other cases it is not the previous thought 
forces or impressions that are sensed by the subject 
as something which is new, and that is this way ; 
when a person is operated on by a hypnotist or 
mesmerist, the physical vibrations make no impres¬ 
sions on the physical substance and the other sub¬ 
stances, the etherial forces are free to act. Those 
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substances of the thought have a better opportunity 
to work, and it sends forth its energies in different 
directions. That thought substance has the power 
of seeing things, just as our eyes, our physical eyes, 
have the power to see things. If the mind is closed 
we cannot see internally. That mind must be as it 
were, open if it is to see, just as we must open our 
eyes if we expect to see. 

In this condition of induced clairvoyance, a 
person is able to see many things. In both condi¬ 
tions, whether it is induced, or whether it is only 
the force that produced it before, or when new 
things are seen, and even in natural clairvoyance 
which is the result of development, in both states, 
there is a kind of danger which is of a peculiar form. 
Many times what is seen is of an inverted nature. 
It mdy be only disturbed, and indistinct. How is 
it that people see things altogether, or partially 
inverted ? How is it when they are asked to read 
something inclosed in an envelope, instead of read¬ 
ing it in a proper way, they read it in an inverse 
way ? We must find out the reason for this, and 
if the defect can be cured, how it is to be accom¬ 
plished. 

Whatever we see is through a medium, and if 
that medium is cloudy, then the reflection made by 
the medium* is also cloudy. Supposing there is a 
mirror or looking glass placed in a certain position, 
and near by is an object, which is globular or 
spherical. It is a perfect sphere. If the surface of 
the looking glass is very clear, and there are no 
flaws on the surface of it, if it is perfectly pure, like 
a crystal is pure, and the rays of light strike the 
surface in a certain direction, then the reflection 
will be clear, in ah angle which will be equal to the 
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angle formed by the rays as they strike the surface 
of the spherical object. If a reflection is made on 
the glass, it will be again reflected at the same angle 
which the rays as they left the object formed when 
they struck the glass. If the surface of the looking 
glass is rugged, rough, or there is something in the 
nature of a flaw, then that reflection will be blurred 
altogether. If it is excessively rough, then the 
reflection will be very much blurred, very indistinct 
indeed. 

Where there is an imperfect reflection, the 
fault lies with the medium from which it is reflected, 
not in what it is reflected from. So also in the 
mental substance on which reflections are made of 
external substances, the reflections will not be clear 
unless the mental substance is clear. WJ»en a per¬ 
son sees something in an inverted way, it means 
there is something wrong, there is some trouble, the 
mind stuff is not clear. What is this ? If we can 
remove those imperfections in the mind stuff, the 
astral vision can be made clear. 

Now if we are to have true clairvoyance, this 
mind stuff must be made clear. There ought to be 
no impurities. If there are any it explains the 
cause of this perverted figure which is seen* Let 
us apply the law to the ordinary state of a man's 
condition in the world. Suppose a person is asked 
to judge of anything, we will say an act. Some¬ 
thing is proposed to a man. He is told to do it; 
that it is a good thing. If he has a pure mind he 
will be able to judge rightly If some other force 
is working on his mind, if that mind is not clear, 
and free from impurity, his judgment will also be of 
a disturbed character. If greed is working on him, 
he will judge it as to whether it will bring him any 
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money. All reflections coming out from a mind 
which is tainted by greed, will be of that character. 

If a person's mind is controlled by forces of 
revenge and jealousy^ they will think it is useless, 
that it does no good to themselves, to exercise love, 
and sympathy, and that if they show love and 
sympathy to others it will v/ork no good result for 
themselves. The thought will not be reflected in 
love but in hate. It is not the fault of love, but the 
fault lies in the mind which reflects t^ie perverted 
idea. It gives out a disturbed reflection. 

There are also several impurities which are of 
a manifold character. It may be the result of a 
physically diseased condition of the mind. I told 
you in a previous lecture the mind is made of acti¬ 
vity, stability and grossness. If one of these ele¬ 
ments predominate it will color the character of the 
mind. If a person is very gross, the mental condi¬ 
tion will be very gross and that mind will reflect 
only gross figures. It will not give any fresh, or 
any new light to such a person. Now this is only so 
far as the physical cause is concerned. 

There are mental causes which are lust, jealousy 
passion, anger, deceitfulness, and all these forces 
workin within the mind disturb the mind^ and it 
will always give out disturbed reflections. Such 
disturbed minds cannot reflect the truth. 

Other vibrations will also be of a defective 
character. If the disturbance can be removed, 
suppressed, or destroyed, if the anger, jealously, 
passion and lust, can be annihilated, then pure 
impressions can come from the mind. People do 
not consider these things. They think they will use 
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a mechanical method altogether*, and that it can be 
done without the aid of mental purity. It is not 
possible. They must purify the nrind or the inter¬ 
pretations will always be defective, and no truth can 
be obtained under those conditions. In the Eastern 
•countries, they always lay great stress on the fact 
that a person cannot become clairvoyant unless he 
has a pure nature. 

You have often heard of mediumistic or psychic 
persons reading figures or the numbers of pages in 
all inverted way. If I should ask such a clairvoyant 
to tell me the number of a certain page in a closed 
book, they will give it to me but the letters will be 
inverted. If it is, for instance, 159 , they will say it 
is 95b If I should ask them for initials in an 
envelope, and those letters are G O.B., they will 
read them to me as B.O.G. That only shows men¬ 
tal perversion. Perfect purity of the mind is neces¬ 
sary if one would see clearly. 

Now we come to another point. It is not only 
the things of the present we see, but we see things 
of the past, and of the future. How does that come 
about ? Suppose a force is set in motion. We are 
to do something with the aid of that force. That 
force as it is set into motion creates an activity in 
the etherial world, and it will produce a result that 
will bear a relation or correspodence to the motion 
which is the cause of that result. Suppose for 
instance one man strikes another man. An indi¬ 
vidual sees the blow, but does not see any further. 
He sees only the result, the blow. Now that result 
was the result of a quarrel or of something which 
was of such a nature as to produce a blow, and the 
result of that blow is that the one struck has been 
knocked down. How do we see the past ? 
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Suppose there is only the blood which the blow 
caused to flow to be seen, the clairvoyant can see 
the blow, but it had already passed away, it could 
not be seen as though it had not already taken place. 
In this way he has seen the cause. As soon as the 
cause is set in motion, so soon as it is potential so 
far as the result is concerned, it does not cease to 
be a cause* As soon as the cause is set in motion it 
is not annihilated. A cause can never be destroyed* 

We will take for example this piece of paper. 
The cause of this paper was not paper. Formerly 
all these little particles which go to make this paper 
were in many different conditions* Some of them 
were in one condition, and other particles were in 
other conditions. Different causes were brought to 
bear upon them and all these varied little particles 
becafne a piece of paper, such as we can see with 
our physical eyes. The combination of the original 
molecules, appear to us in a symetrical form, as a 
piece of paper. At the same time the forces which 
kept apart all these different praticles, or molecules, 
of the paper, are changed, and bring closer the 
different particles. The paper is but a changed 
state of all the different factors which were effectual 
in bringing all those factors into the form of paper. 
The cause is not destroyed. 

We will apply the same illustration to the point 
mentioned heretofore, in knocking down the man. 
The cause is not destroyed. If we know the pre¬ 
sent condition, or the link between cause and effect, 
and the forces working, we can then see the cause. 
So by seeing the result, also the different interme¬ 
diate conditions, we can tell what the cause was. 
We can acquire this in an intellectual way, and it 
is only a mental process. 
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In clairvoyance they see all the things at one 
time, but time and distance are annihilated, and in 
this way they see the past. Not only that but all 
causes leave their impressions, in the astral life, in 
the etherial matter which pervades the whole uni¬ 
verse. A psychic person can see those impressions, 
can sense them as vibrations, and interpret them, 
and know the particular history of any subject or 
thing. In the same way we can know the future 
because it is the result of the present causes. If we 
see those causes, and the direction of those vibra¬ 
tions, we can tell what the result will be. 

In clear clairvoyance the past, present, and 
future are clearly separated. Suppose there are 
three stages of an act. What you first see is one 
form. In five minutes it has another form ; and in 
five more minutes it has still another form. In the 
ordinary waking state we see the first form. It is. 
destroyed and we see another form, and we see this 
take on another form. In the clairvoyant state 
you will see those three forms at once, not all 
jumbled together, as we sometimes see things jum¬ 
bled together in mystical signs, but they will be 
together in an orderly way. You will be able to get 
a clear idea of their relation to one another. You 
will be able to distinguish clearly between the past, 
present, and future. 

If they cannot be seen in order, but are all 
jumbled together, it shows the mind is not clear, 
and has not acquired the pure faculty or power of 
clairvoyance. It was in this way that development 
was made in ancient days, in India by the great 
masters and sages. Progress in the sciences was 
made in the same way. They beheld and studied 
the human body internally and externally. It was 
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tiot found necessary to perform anatomical experi¬ 
ments in those days. By concentration and looking 
within, and looking at the forms which were left in 
the astral light, they understood the nature ©f the 
whole world. Perfect science was the result of 
these experiments. It is necessary to again revive 
the same faculty within us. 

The first necessity is the ability to concentrate. 
What does that mean to us ? It means that the mind 
stuff should acquire stability. The stable element 
of the mind must become predominate. Whether 
you formulate it in philosophical, poetical, or scien¬ 
tific language, you must say the mind must be made 
stable, that it must be able to concentrate. Not all 
people can concentrate. If that were so we would 
know well this; as a matter of fact they do not 
know. That is evidence that all have not as yet 
developed the same facutly or ability to concent¬ 
rate. 


A great writer has said that there are two con-' 
ditions necessary for concentration. One is called 
isolation, and the other distribution. Isolation is 
to be able to separate your consciousness from 
external things. Distribution is power to apply 
those powers so acquired to the good of the whole 
world. A person with the power of isolation, and 
the faculty of distribution, only can concentrate. 
Persons who are controlled by greed, jealousy, and 
such evil tendencies cannot concentrate. In order 
that a person may not be influenced by the vibrations 
of the external world, by the confused thoughts of 
people, the depraved conditions of things in the 
world, it is necessary that they acquire independence 
from prejudice. He must have independence of 
thought. His thought must not be controlled by 
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the prejudices, and results of false thinking. One 
who thinks because he was born in certain circum¬ 
stance, that he is in duty bound to believe in certain 
dogmas, cannot concentrate. One must be preemin¬ 
ently free, must acquire independence of thought. 

Secondly his heart must be completely indepen¬ 
dent. He must have full liberty. If his heart is- 
controlled by lower emotions, he is then a slave to 
those emotions. Liberty means . perfect freedom. 
Thirdly his senses must not be controlled by tem¬ 
poral or sensuous enjoyments. He will not cease to* 
enjoy, but his enjoyments will take on a difFerent 
nature. 

There is a little illustration given in the Hindoo- 
scriptures. A person in his enjoyments is like unto 
a fly. One person may be like a fly sitting on a 
liquid, which is not sweet. He is drowned in it 
and it is a death in a putrid, repulsive thing which 
he has settled upon. There is another fly which 
goes to a sweet liquid, instead of something which 
is putrid He enjoys the sweetness of it, but in a 
short time he, too, is drowned. Another fly settles 
on a sweet, dry substance, life loaf sugar. He 
enjoys it, and then flys away. If a person wishes^ 
to enjoy, he must be like the fly which got his 
enjoyment from the piece of dry sugar, and when it 
has been received, go away* 

A person wishing to become a great master, 
must not care for sensuous enjoyments. Ultimately 
we come to the point that a person must not be^ 
subject to prejudices. Must not be a slave of passion. 
He must not allow himself to be engrossed by enjoy¬ 
ments. He may then, after overcoming and 
acquiring those things needful, all of which are* 
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within his ability, become a true adept. Can he 
not enjoy all pleasures ? What are they for ? This 
philosophy teaches us that the person who rules the 
wealthy, the great person, is greater than the great 
and wealthy person who is ruled. A person may 
be in poverty, may not possess a cent’s worth of his 
own property, but he way still rule many people who 
are great. Real enjoyments do not consist in the 
possession of riches, wealth, or ordinary worldly 
power, but in wisdorp and knowledge. 

The object of human life is not enjoyment. It 
is wisdom. Why do we do certain things ? It is 
not for enjoyment. In the light of this philosophy 
pains and pleasure are not for the purpose of 
accepting the pleasure, and avoiding the pain. It 
is to. accept both for the purpose of receiving fresh 
strength from them. If they are regarded in that 
light, the person liberates his mind from passions, 
evils and all the lower emotions. If he can do this 
he can possess all the power the world holds. 

There are one or two points I will mention in 
connection with the subject. Astral vision implies 
there must be an astral substance. What is it ? 
It is a fluid, a subtle substance which permeates the 
whole universe. It is in the body and in the entire 
world. It is the force that gives life and also causes 
death. It is a pliant force as it were. It can be 
used for good, or evil. It is a great dynamo. It 
may be used for imparting life, or for the destruction 
of life. Vicious persons will use it to the injury of 
other people. Unconsciously persons harboring 
thoughts of a lower nature will create a commotion 
in the astral substance, and vibrations so generated 
will be injurious to all around. 
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This force is very contageous and may be taken 
from one person to another. Persons will feel the 
influence but not know wliy they feel such and such 
inclinations, but because certain people generate 
certain vibrations in this astral ether, they cause 
similar vibrations in the astral bodies of other 
people, and the vibrations so generated react on the 
physical. Those astral vibrations will be interpreted 
and they will be acted upon by those people. That 
is the scientific reason why thoughts of an injurious 
or indifferent character should not be harbored by 
us. Such vibrations should always be positively 
good. A person will then be a repository of great 
and good forces. 

It has many manifestations, and as it passes 
forth from our bodies, it manifests itself as human 
aura. All’physical subtance, not only that but all 
different planes of life, from the ordinary physical 
body to the highest spiritual form, manifests this for 
force, each in its own way. 

All hatred, passion, and lust, all our emotions, 
are but the results and manifestations of this sub¬ 
stance. It assumes the form of magnetism. The 
great adept in magnetism sends it out. If we do 
not know how it is sent out, it will always produce its 
result, just as truly as though we did know. If we 
do know how to send it out, if we desire to do good, 
it will always benefit all people. In the ordinary 
experience of hypnotism it goes from us transmitted 
through the eye, the voice or the fingers. That 
is the very reason why passes are required to be 
made in certain diseases, and why they must send 
forth a piercing glance from the eye. The eye, the 
voice and the hand, are the great organs through 
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which this magnetism may be sent forth. They all 
have their laws, and their different aspects. 

If we are not sending it out in proper form, if 
we do not keep the positive equalized with the 
negative, injury will be the result. These laws were 
understood in ancient times. They were also under¬ 
stood by the great teachers, like Delsarte, for 
instance, and other persons who studied and went 
deeply into physical culture. All the rules which 
are given in his system have something to do with 
the great forces working in this human body. 

The great magicians, white and black, under¬ 
stood the laws. The white magician understood it 
and imparted their knowledge to their disciples after 
they had passed through rigid and strict ordeals, and 
then.only did they give their secrets to their pupils. 
The black magicians were at all times busy injuring 
the world. There are now many secret societies 
used to develope these powers. All the details of the 
secret societies, are only for the purpose of genera¬ 
ting those forces which will send out those teachings 
to the different parts of the world. The reason why 
it is practised in unison, is that it becomes more 
powerful by reason of their concerted effort. 

That is why the religious exercises are always 
carried on together ; why songs are sung, and 
services read. It strengthens and impresses.the 
thought with greater vitality on the minds of the 
congregation. It is a force of such vast possibili¬ 
ties, for good or evil, so subtle and potent a force, 
it works night and day, without ceasing, and we 
must know and understand how and why we use it; 
otherwise if we do things in connection with this 
force, we will not be able, through our ignorance, 
to keep from injuring ourselves as well as others. 



ANCIENT TNIWA- 


From the philosophy of the Hindus, Buddhists 
and Jains, we turn now to the social and political 
condition of India in ancient times. 


Where shall we find the history of ancient 
civilization of the Hindus when they lived in village 
,communities and social brotherhood in ancient 
times, centuries before the beginning of tjie 
Christian era f Have they any records of that 
ancient civilization ? And why do the Hindps 
claim their ancient civilization unique in its 
character and superior to that of any other nation. 
♦We shall have to refer to the records of the Hindus 
if any exist which can claim a high antiquity. 


The Egyptians have records on their everlasting 
monuments of a civilization which goes beyond 
3000 years before Christ. Assyrian scholars have 
claimed an equally remote antiquity for the Shumiro- 
Accadian civilization of Chaldia which is said to 
have flourished over a thousand years before 
Neniveh and Babylon were founded. The Chinese 
too have a history which dates from about 2400 
years B.C. The Hindus also have their own records, 
"But there is a difFerence between the records of the 
Hindus and the records of other nations. The hiero- 
glyphic records of ancient Egyptians yield little 
information beyond the names of kings and 
pyramid-builders and accounts of dynasties and 
wars. The cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria and 
Babylon tell us much the same story. And even 
ancient Chinese records shed little light on the 
gradual progress of human culture and civili¬ 
zation. 
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Ancient Hindu works are of a different charac¬ 
ter. They are defective no doubt as accounts of 
dynasties, of wars, of so-calied historical incidents. 
Oii the other hand they give us a full, connected and 
clear account of the advancement of civilization, of 
the progress of the human mind, such as we shall 
seek for in vain among the records of any other 
equally ancient nation. These are the ancient 
Vedas of the Hindus, Pitakas of the Buddhists and 
Sutras of the Jains. As to the Vedas Western 
scholars say that they are the infant outpourings 
of the simple minded Aryans of ancient times. 
They also think that they constituted the popular 
literature of the time. 1 differ from these views. 
The Vedic literature is pre-eminently sacerdotal and 
in no sense a popular one Neither in the language 
nor in the thought of the Rig-Veda can we discover 
that quality of primitive natural simplicity which so 
many are fain to see in it. The poetry it contains 
is of a singularly refined character and artificially 
elaborated, full of allusions and reticences, of 
pretensions to mysticism and philosophic thought; 
and the manner of its expression is such as reminds 
one more frequently of the phraseology in use among 
certain small groups of initiated than the poetic 
language of a large community. Nor is there any 
ground for supposing that the Veda has taught us 
everything on the ancient social and religious 
condition of even Aryan India, or everything there 
can be accounted for by reference to it. The fact is 
that in past as in present other religions have existed 
alongside of Veda, and some claim to have existed 
even before the Vedas. So that in order to under¬ 
stand the exact condition of India you have to 
depend not only on the Vedas but on the religious 
literature of the Jains and the Buddhists also. 

We will first take the Vedic literature. The 
main industry of the people representing that cult 



was agriculture, as nearly all the hymns are 
generally prayers to gods, allusions to trade and com¬ 
merce being very rare. However there are numerous 
passages which indicate the existence of current 
money for the purposes of buying and selling. 
There are distinct references to voyage by sea and 
shipwrecks. So far as the food is concerned it 
appears from the Vedas that these pious worshippers 
of nature-gods did use animal food. We have 
frequent allusions in the Vedas to the cooking of 
cows, buffaloes and bulls. There is mention of 
slaughter-houses where cows were killed, there are 
allusions to the sacrifices of horses, bulls and rams, 
the fermented juice of the soma plant was the intoxi¬ 
cating drink of these people and they go into ecstacy 
over the virtues and the exhilarating powers of 
soma. O Soma I there is nothing so bright as 
thou. When poured out thou welcomest all gods to 
bestow on them immortality.’^ “ The praiseworthy 
soma has from ancient times been the drink of the 
gods, he was milked from the hidden recesses of the 
sky, he was created for Indra and was extolled.’^ 
‘‘ In that realm where there is perennial light, and 
where the heaven is placed, O Soma, lead me to 
that deathless and immortal realm. Flow thou for 
Indra.” Such passages as these are to be found 
throughout the ninth book of the Rig-Veda. 

With regard to the social status of the people, 
they led a very simple life. There were no castes 
in the modern sense in those times. There were 
indeed Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas, and Sudras; 
but there were no iron-bound rules prohibiting one 
caste from all intercourse with the other. Truly 
speaking with Hinduism as based on the Vedas there 
was no time when there was no such distinction as 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. The 
theory of these four castes who were brought forth 
respectively from the mouth, the arms, the thighs 
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JAINISM. 

teaches that matter and spirit are two 
separate entities ; they are both eternal. The uni-^ 
verse taken as a totality had no beginning nor will 
it ever pass into nothingness. So far as different 
modifications are concerned, there is creation and 
destruction every moment. With regard to social 
rules Jainism gives no support to the institution of 
caste. Several centuries ago a high priest of the 
Jain community named Ratna Prabha Suri happened 
to travel in Rajputana in India and while sojourning 
in a town converted a number of people from among 
the Hindus belonging to different castes. All of 
them were brought by him under one name—the 
Jains. And even long before him, 700 years, before 
Christ, Mahavira the Jain gymnosophist preached to 
the people at large that man is the noblest creature 
in the universe, higher than angels and gods and 
therefore he who looks down upon his brother man 
and takes pride as belonging to a high family or 
caste will have to pass through lower existence or be 
born low in the estimation of others. In his view 
caste is the outcome of human pride and vanity. 
And even today go to India and look at the marble 
inscription in golden letters in the Jain temple at 
Chitor in Central India stating that even a chandala, 
low caste Hindu should not be prohibited from 
coming to that temple. 
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CONTRIBUTION OF JANISM TO 
PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY. AND PROGRESS.^ 


A Hindu story-teller tells us that once upon a 
time in India, four friends, a sculptor, a painter, a 
weaver and a Brahman, decided to travel from place 
to place and see the country. In the absence of 
railways and stage-coaches, they travelled on foot. 
After passing through a thick forest, when night feH, 
they halted under a tree on the banks of a river« 
Life and property not being secure, they decided 
that each one of them should, for three hours, keep 
watch. First came the turn of the sculptor. To 
while away his time, he fetched a huge piece of 
wood which he saw at a distance and made a statue 
of it. At the end of three hours he retired* It was 
the painter’s turn now to keep watch. He saw the 
statue and painted it. Next the weaver got up, who 
made a beautiful garment and dressed the statue. 
Lastly, the Brahman’s turn came. He looked at the 
statue, which was of a woman, beautifully painted 
and dressed, and thought that without life it was not 
of much use. So with his knowledge of magic and 
mysticism, he introduced life into it* At day break 
there stood before them a beautiful woman. Each 
one claimed the sole credit of making her. They 
quarrelled and quarrelled until they came to the con¬ 
clusion that each one had contributed his share in 
the production of the woman. 

We see the same spectacle in the religious and 
philosophical world, each system claiming the sole 
credit of having given to the world the whole truth. 


Reprinted with kind permission. Ed. 
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Bearing the moral of the story in mind, I have cho¬ 
sen as the subject, ‘‘ Contribution of Jainism to 
Philbsophy, History, and Progress.” 

‘‘Jain” (properly speaking, “Jaina)” means a 
follower of Jina, which is a generic term applied to 
those persons (mbn and women) who conquer their 
lowbr nature (.passion, hatred and the like) and 
bring into prominence the highest. Thbre lived 
many such Jinas in the past and many will doubt¬ 
less yet be born. Of such Jinas those who become 
spiritual heads and regenerators of the community 
are called Arhats (th« deserving ones), or Tirthan*- 
karas (bridgemakers in the figurative sense—that is 
those by the practice of whose teaching we cart 
cross the ocean of mundane life and reach the 
perfect state). Hence the Jains are also called 
Arhatas- In each half-cycle of many millions of 
years twenty-four Arhats are born. In the present 
half-cycle the last Arhat, Mahavira, was born in 
598 B. c., in Kundagrama, in the territory of Videha. 
He lived seventy-two years and attained Moksha 
(liberation) in 526 b. c. 

When European scholars first began to in¬ 
vestigate the history of Jainism, they were struck 
with the similarities between its ethical code and 
irtStitutiorts arid those of Buddhism ; hence they 
thought that Jainism must be a branch of Buddhism. 
But thanks to the labours of Jacobi, Buhler, and 
Leurtianh, it is how conclusively proved that Jainism 
is much older than Buddhism. At the advent of the 
Buddha the Jain sect had already attained a pro¬ 
minent position in the religious world of India. 

We may now turn our attention to the contri- 
buti^s made by Jainsim to Philosophy. In India, as 
eTsewHere, Philosophy became possible when the 
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struggles for existence were followed by its enjoy- 
tHent, when the spirit of conquest gave way to a life 
of peace and industry. The early effusions of the 
Aryan people, when we find them on the march of con¬ 
quest of the aboriginal races of India, are invocations 
of prosperity on themselves and their flocks: 
adoration of the dawn, celebration of the struggle 
between the god who wields the lightning ai»d the 
power of darkness, and the rendering of thanks to 
the heavenly beings for preservation in battle. When 
they settle down, we see them engaged in a high 
degree of reflection. Keflection is the moving spirit 
of philosophy. But all primitive philosophy concerns 
itlself with searching for the origin of the world. It 
postulates, after naive analysis, an orginal simple 
substance, from which it attempts to explain the 
multiplicity of the complex world. Philosophy in 
this sense assumes various forms. All of them 
attempt to interpret or rather formulate the law of 
causation and in that attempt many, fatigued after 
the long mental strain, stop at some one thing, ele¬ 
ment, or principle (physical or metaphysical), be¬ 
yond which they have not mentally the ability to go. 
The Sankhya Philosophy, for instance, tries to ex¬ 
plain evolution and even “cosmic’^ consciousness, 
and the growth of organs, etc., as proceeding from 
a simple substance call Prakriti, or primordial 
matter. Orthodox philosophical systems of India— 
that is, those based on the Vedas and the Upanishads 
—adopt either the theory of creation, or of evo¬ 
lution, or of illusion to explain the origin of the world. 
Whatever theory they resort to, a simple substance 
or substances, intelligent or unintelligent, is or are 
postulated as the origin or cause of whatever there 
exists. Of the primal substance or substances there 
is no cause or origin. Early Greek philosophers— 
Thales and others—considered the riddle of 
existence solved when the original material had been 
stater of the modifications of which all things 
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consist. How the original simple substance convert¬ 
ed itself into complex substances no philosopher 
explains. The Jain position in this matter being 
peculiar, it will be necessary to take a more extend-, 
ed survey of philosophy. 

One of the functions of philosophy is to advance 
from the known to the unknown. The procedures 
adopted are two—induction and deduction. The in¬ 
ductive process is understood as that by which a 
general law is inferred from particular facts ; the 
deductive process as that by which a particular fact 
is inferred from a general law which is assumed to 
be universally true. Smith, Scott, Williams and 
others died in the past, therefore all men are mortal; 
this is induction. All men are mortal; Wilson is a 
man ; therefore Wilson will die. This is deduction. 
Analyzing closely these two processes, we find that 
in neither is there any addition of knowledge- The 
results are only inferences. In some cases it is mere 
tautology. We are not under the present develop¬ 
ment of our nature able to observe all facts ; hence 
the induction is only a working hypothesis at the 
best. If we happen to meet a single exception, we 
have to modify the conclusion. In deduction, if the 
general law is found inapplicable to a particular 
case, we are obliged to grant that there is an addi¬ 
tional factor in that case which does not come under 
the general law. So that in both processes the re¬ 
sults h?ive to be verified by actual experience. By 
themselves they are not a permanent test. They are 
not always a correct measure of truth. 

In the view of Jain philosophy, the measure of 
truth is Samyag-jnana, that is, knowledge purged 
of all infatuating elements. The constitution of man 
is such that as soon as he removes moral vices, his 
intellective processes flow into a pure channel. I 
may add that knowledge as knowledge or morality 



as morality is not the ideal of the Jains. In fact, 
some kind of action always goes with every form of 
knowledge. We never meet with knowledge without 
action, or action without knowledge. True advance¬ 
ment consists in both being right and consistent. 

Coming back to the question of the first begin* 
nings of philosophy, we say that primitive systems? 
in search of reality, are satisfied when they postu¬ 
late a simple substance for the explanation of the 
complexity of the universe. This kind of reflection, 
though primitive, is an improvement on the spirit 
of conquest, devastation, and extirpation. Centuries 
of peace, industry, and reflection develop better 
culture and higher civilization The history of all 
nations bears ample testimony to this fact. India is 
no exception to this rule. The day on which the 
Aryan ancestors of modern Hindus first began to 
reflect on the origin of the universe must be celeb¬ 
rated by them as a national holiday. Unfortunately, 
such a day cannot be fixed, and the Hindus have 
never had a national spirit. 

In orthodox Hindu philosophy, the search for 
the First Cause is recomtrended, because it is sup¬ 
posed to land us in the realm of reality, the idea be¬ 
ing that effects are unreal, and the true reality is 
the First Cause. “The reality which, being indes¬ 
cribable, is always mentioned in the Upanishads as 
It (,Tat), is Brahman ; material manifestations be¬ 
ing but shadows of the Eternal Ens, clothed in 
natne and form \Maya —illusionX’S:- Hence, to realize 
that I am and always have been Brahma is the sum- 
mumbonum. The Jain view is that the “ realization’’ 
of the primal substance, out of which the universe 
has. manifested, is no advancement or progress. 
The Jains are the advocates of the development 
theory; hence their ideal is physical, mental, moral, 
and spiritual perfection. The very idea of a simple 

*~jM. N. Dvivedi ** Monism or Advaitism.*' 
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substance, without qualities, character, and activiti¬ 
es, finds no place in the Jain philosophy, and is re¬ 
garded as irrelevant and illogical; a characterless 
cause manifesting as a qualitative effect is a misun¬ 
derstanding of the law of causation. Cause and 
effect, substance and manifestation, noumenon and 
phenomenon, are really identical. Cause is a cause 
when it is operating, and an operating cause is itself 
the effect. Hydrogen and oxygen, in their ordinary 
condition, are not water; vibrating in a peculiar 
electrical way, they are not only the cause and 
water the effect, but water is what they are in this 
relation. Any object, divested of all relations, could 
not be called by any other name than Being or Ens. 
As an abstraction or generalization, the process has 
its use. In order to study the various aspects of 
things and ideas, this method of analysis is invalu¬ 
able. But to call Being or “ Eternal Ens'’ the causer 
or the noumenon, or the absolute, and distinguish it 
from the effect, calling it the unreal, phenomenon, 
or relative, is pseudo-analysis. The Jain process of 
acquiring knowledge may be described as follows : 
First, there is the indefinite cognition as an isolated 
object or idea; it is the state of the mind prior to 
analysis, that condition of things to which analysis 
is to be applied. This is what is really meant by 
unity, or identity, of the universe with the real 
which many philosophers proclaim. It makes no 
difference whether this unity or identity finds its- 
home in a sensuous object or a subjective idea, the 
process is the same. Next comes analysis—the 
dissolving, separating, or differencing of the parts,, 
elements, properties, or aspects. Last comes the 
synthesis, which is putting together the primi¬ 
tive indefinite cognition—synstatis—with the sub¬ 
sequent analysis; so that the primitive cognition 
shall not be a complete annihilation or disappearance 
by the ^ndensation df all differences, and so that,, 
on the orher haridi the analysis shall not be an abso- 
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lute diffusiveness isolation, or abstraction, destruo 
tive of all unity, which is not the primitive unity but 
the relational unity of a variety df aspects. The 
analytical method is known in the Jain literature as 
Nayavada (consideration of aspects). The syatheti- 
cal method is known as Syad-^vada (doctrine of the 
inexpugnability of tiie inextricably combined proper¬ 
ties and relations) or Anekanta-vada (.doctrine of 
non-isolation). Voluminous works on this subject 
have been written by Jain scholars, all in manu¬ 
scripts still unpublished. 

In illustration of what I have thus .stated, I may 
remark that to a person in whom the first germ of 
reflection is just born the universe is a vague some¬ 
thing, an utter mystery—at the most, a unity with¬ 
out differentiation ; analysis leads him to consider 
its various aspects. He is struck with the change he 
sees everywhere. The constantly-running waters of 
rivers, decaying plants and vegetables, dying ani¬ 
mals and human beings, strongly impress him that 
nothing is permanent. His first generalization, 
therefore, will be that the world is transitory. After 
years of research and reflection, he may learn that 
the things that pass away still exist in an altered 
condition somewhere. He may now generalize that 
•nothing is annihilated ; that, notwithstanding th.e 
-the changes that are visible everywhere, the woHd, 
taken as a whole, is permanent. Both generali¬ 
sations are true from different points of view ; each 
^by itself is an abstraction. When the learns to syn¬ 
thesize, he puts together the various aspects be has 
found df the world, and realizes that the integrality 
of truth consists in the indissoluble combination of 
all the possible aspects. The inherence of contrary 
aspects in a single idea or object seems impossible 
to the unsynthetic mind Sankara the well-known 
Vedanta scholar, has fallen mto.a greaticrror wlion 
^he states that the Jaindoctrine rshould not be accept 
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ted, because “it is impossible that contradictory 
attributes, such as being and non-being, should, at 
the same time, belong to one and the same thiqg ; 
just as observation teaches that a thing cannot be 
hot and cold at the same moment: “The Jains do 
not teach that a thing can be hot and cold at the 
same moment.’^ but they do teach that a thing 
cannot be hot absolutely, and cannot be cold 
absolutely; it is hot under certain definite cir¬ 
cumstances, and cold under others. The Jain- 
do not teach that being and non-being (of its 
self') should at the same time belong to one and the 
same thing. What they teach is that in a thing 
there is being of itself, and non-being of other 
things, which means that a thing can be fully known 
only by knowing what it is and what is not. Sankara 
in fact, creates a man of straw, imputes to him 
imaginary doctrines, and by refuting them, he 
knocks him down. That is his glory. 

I shall now state a few of the first principles of 
the Jain philosophy. Its first teaching is that the 
universe is not merely a congeries of substances, 
heaped together and set in activity by an extra-cos¬ 
mic creator, but is a system by itself, governed by 
laws inherent in its very constitution. Law is not to 
be understood in the sense of a rule of action pres¬ 
cribed by authority, but as a proposition which ex¬ 
presses the constant or regular order of certain 
phenomena, or the constant mode of action of thing 
or beings under certain definite circumstances. It 
is not a command, but a formula to which things or 
beings conform precisely, and without exception 
under definite relations, internal and external. Jai¬ 
nism, therefore, is not a theistic system in the sense 
of belief in the existence of a God as the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe; and still the highest 
being in the Jain view is a person, and not imperso¬ 
nal, characterless, qualityless being. All that there 
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Is in or of the universe may be classified under 
beads: (1) Sentient, animate or conscious beings 
liberated beings; h, embodied beings) ; and (2; 
Insentient, inanimate or unconscious things or sub¬ 
stances. There is not an inch of space in the uni¬ 
verse where there are not innumerable minute living 
beings. They are smaller than the minutest things 
we can see with the aid of a microscope. Weapons 
and fire are to gross to destroy them. Their life and 
death depend on their vital forces, which are, of 
course, related to the surroundings. Clay, stones, 
etc., as they come fresh from the earth have life. 
Water, besides being the home of many living 
beings, is itself an assemblage of minute animate 
creatures. Air, fire, and even lightning have life. 
Strictly speaking, the physical substance of clay, 
water, stone, etc., is a multitude of bodies of living 
beings. Dry clay, dry stone, boiled water, are pure 
matter, and have no life. Vegetables, trees, fruits, 
have life. When dried or cooked there is no life in 
them. Worms, insets, fish, birds, animals, human 
beings, are all living beings. There are living beings 
on stars and planets, and even beyond the starry 
region. ‘Life^' is only an abstraction. It is not 
something concrete, superadded to the constituent 
elements of living beings. It is a generalization, 
derived from our observation of varying modes of 
behaviour of such living beings. The stage of actual 
development of one living being being different from 
that of another, living beings are classified in many 
ways in the Jain philosophy. The simplest classifi¬ 
cation is based on the number of organs of sense 
they have developed. 

• Besides the category of living beings, there is 
one of inanimate substances. These are matter 
two kinds of ether (one, the fulcrum of motion, the 
other, the fulcrum of rest; and space. We must 
bear in mind that ether and space are not matter in 
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the Jain view. Matter has various qualities relation¬ 
ships which the former do not possess. Time is 
also called a substance in a figurative sense, a gene¬ 
ralization of the moving activities of things and 
beings. 

Every living being, from the minutest to the 
highest embodied one, is the centre of innumerable 
potential and actual energies, which are called 
Karmasin the Jain Philosophy. The word Karma 
‘‘ has an interesting history. In the Vedas it means 
the performance of sacrifices, offering of oblations 
to nature-gods and manes of deceased ancestors. 
Karma-marga—the path of works—is nothing but 
ritualistic Brahmanism. In the words of Sir Moni^^r 
Williams : Not even Jewish literature contains 

so many words relating to sacrifice as the litera¬ 
ture of the Brahmans. The due presentatipn 
of sacrificial offerings formed the very kernel of all 
religious service. Hymn, praise and prayer, preach¬ 
ing, teaching, and repetition of the sacred words of 
Scripture were only subsidiary to this act. Every 
man throughout his whole life rested his whole hopes 
on continually offering oblations of some kind to the 
gods ; and the burning of his body at death was held 
to be the last offering of himself in fire (antyeshti).'' 
In later literature, Karma, in addition to the ^bove 
meaning, also meant duty and good and bad actions. 
In the Jain literature we have a fuller meaning- ;It 
is any energy which an embodied beiqg generates 
•^be it vital, mental, or moral—and whichXeeps him 
in .the mundane world-rr-tbe Sansara. ^Karma, ^jn 
short, is the whole Sansaric make-up of an embodied . 
being. It is entirely divested of the sacrifice idea. 
Karmas which keep the individual in a backward 
condition are known as Papa; those which help him 
jn advancement are Punya. The Jain philosophy 
gives a detailed enumeration of Karmas, and ex- 
rplains, hpw they are attracted (Ashrava),haw ,tbey 
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are assimilated with the individual (Bandha), how 
their inflow can be stopped (.Samvara), how they 
can be entirely worked out (Nirjara), and what the 
ultimate state of a perfected individual is^Moksha). 
This particular branch of philosophy, therefore, in¬ 
cludes topics like sensations, perceptions, conscious¬ 
ness, pains and pleasures, moralities of life, moral 
depravities, building of the bodies and all factors of 
the individuality. No other philosophical system in 
India has gone into so many details of life-building, 
as Jainism has done. Like other systems, Jainism 
teaches the doctrine of rebirth, the nature of which 
depends on the nature of the Karmas that are just 
ripe to manifest themselves soon after death. 

It will be seen from the foregoing- remarks that 
the ideal of the Jain philosophy is the physicial, 
mental, morab and spiritual perfection and (^after 
death or rebirths if necessary) attainment of perfect 
spiritual individuality, which does not disappear, is 
not dissolved, is not merged into a supreme being, is 
not a state of unconsciousness, but persists for ever 
and consists of perfected consciousness and highest 
rectitude. This being the goal of every living being, 
life in every form is highly respected by the Jains! 
The universe is not for man alone, but is a theatre of 
evolution for all living beings. Live and let Jive is 
their guiding principle, Ahimsa paramo dharmah-— 
Non-injury is the highest religion. Their ceremonial 
worship, institutions, manners and customs (purely 
Jain) all rest on this grand fulcrum of Ahimsa, Man 
in his desire to continue his life forces, so that he may 
do the highest good while living here, is obliged to 
destroy life; but the less and lower form of life he 
destroys, the less harmful Karmas he generates. This 
is the basis of the strict vegetarianism of the Jains. 
Acting on that idea, they have built homes for maimed 
or old animals in many cities and towns of India, 
where tehy are fed and taken care of until they die a 
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natural death. The preaching of that grand principle 
has almost entirely superseded Brahrninical sacrifices 
of animals. 

In literary activity, Jains have held a prominent 
position. Their scholars and philosophers have 
composed voluminous works on philosophy, logic, 
C'>inparative religion, grammar, prosody, mathematics, 
lexicography, mnsi.^, history, biography, astronomy, 
etc., besides works on their ceremonial and ritualism. 
Out ot the many authors, only a few need be men¬ 
tioned here. Bhadrabahu Suri composed Niryuktis^^ 
on ten works of the Jain canon, also a work on astro¬ 
nomy. Devarddhi Gani, the Kshamashramana, is the 
redactor of the sacred canon ; 980 years after Maha- 
vira, the last Arhat, Devardhi, seeing that all the 
canonical works were being lost in course of time, 
caused them to be written down. Before that time 
the sacred literature was handed down from master to 
disciple without the help.of books. Siddhasena, the 
Divakara, converted King Vikramaditya to Jainism, 
and is the author of many philosophicarworks. Hari- 
bhadra, a Brahman by birth and a convert to Jainism, 
composed 1,444 Prakaranas (short treatises) on various 
subjects. Malayagiri is another well-known author. 
Abhayadeva wrote commentaries on nine principal 
canonical works. Devendra Suri wrote works on 
Karma, etc, Dharmasagara contributed a work on 
the history and beliefs of heterodox sects. Hema- 
chandra, the well-known encyclopaedist, brought 
Prince Kumarapala of Gujrat to Jainism, and is the 
reputed author of three crores and a half of couplets. 
Yasovijaya wrote many works. Muni Atraaram-ji, 
who died only four years ago, composed several 
works in popular style, thus bringing home the Jain 
philosophy to the masses. 

In the literary world of India Jains justly claim 
the credit of accurate recording of history. Accurate 
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chronicling of events and history-making seldom find 
a place in the ancient works of Hindus. Among the 
Jains, however, the case is different. Since the time 
of their first literary activity they have been recording 
the most important historical events of the time. 
Authors and comraer^tators mention, at the end of 
their respective works, the names of their spiritual 
predecessors and the work done by them. Jain Patta- 
valis^ lists of spiritual heads of the community, with 
a short sketch of their lives and description of the 
leading events of the time, are well-known, and are 
being earnestly studied by German Oriental scholars 
and Professor Bendall of London. Jacobi, Klatt, 
Buhler, and last but not the least my friend Professor 
Leumann, of the Strassburg University, have settled 
many points of Jain history with the aid of these 
Pattavalis. 

The sacred libraries of Jains, established at varL 
ous periods of our history for the purpose of facilita¬ 
ting to laymen the study of their philosophy and 
religion, contain thousands of manuscripts, some of 
which have not been allowed to be even looked at, 
for the reason that the Jains, not being aware of the 
motives of the European scholars, are still apprehen¬ 
sive of the consequences of Mohammedan sacrilege 
and destruction of everything that is holy. The 
libraries of Pattan, Cambay, and Jessulmir have a 
worldwide reputation. A portion of manuscripts, 
deposited in those libraries, has been catalogued by 
Professors Buhler, Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. 
Distant seems to be the day when the European 
scholars will take an active interest in the philosophy 
embodied in those works. Four canonical works have 
been translated into English by Professor Jacobi in 
the Sacred Books of the East series. Portions 
of others are translated by continental Orientalists. 
Almost the whole canon in original, with commenta¬ 
ries and Gnjrati translations, has been published by 
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the late Bai Dfaanapatisinh Bahadur of Murshidabad. 
Some later works have been published by Bhimasinb 
Manak, the well-known Jain publisher of Bombay, 
DOW deceased. Much still remains to be done in the* 
way of publication. 

The Jains have been a powerful and influential 
oommunity in the history of India. Some of them 
held high positions under native and Mohammedan 
rule. Writing so far back as 1829, Colonel James 
Tod says in his Annals of Rajasthan : 

The number and power of these sectarians 
(Jains) are little know’ii to Europeans, who take it 
for granted that they are few and dispersed. To 
prove the extent of their religious and political power 
it will suffice to remark that the Pontiff of the Kba- 
rataragachha, one of the many branches of the faith, 
has 11,000 clerical disciples scattered over India ; 
that a single community, the Ossi or Oswal, numbers 
100,000 families ; and that more than half the mer¬ 
cantile wealth of India passes through the hands of the 
Jain laity. Rajasthan and Saurashtra are the cradles 
of the Jain faith, and three out of their sacred 
mounts, namely, Abu, Palitana, and Girnar, are in 
these contries. The officers of the State and revenue 
are chiefly of the Jain laity, as are the majority of 
the bankers from Lahore to the ocean. The chief 
magistrate and assessors of justice in Udeypur and 
most of the towns of Rajasthan, are of this sect; and 
as their voluntary duties are confind to the civil casesj. 
they are as competent in these as they are the reverse 
in criminal cases from their tenets forbidding the 
shedding of blood. . . . Mewar has, from the 

most remote period, afforded a refuge to the followers 
of the Jain faith, which was the religion of Valabhi, 
the first c.apital of Rana^s ancestors, and many monu¬ 
ments attest the support this family has granted to 
its professors in all the vicissitudes of the^r fortunes* 
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One of the best preserved monumentrtl remains in 
India is a column most elaborately sculptured, full 70 
feet in height, dedicated to Parshvanath—iri Chitor, 
The noblest remains of sacred architecture, not in 
Me war only, but throughout Western India, are Bud¬ 
dhist or Jain; and the many ancient cities where this 
religion was fostered have inscriptions which evince 
their prosperity in these contries with whose history 
their own is interwoven. In fine, the necrological 
records of the Jains bear witness to their having 
occupied a distinguished place in Rajput society ; and 
the previleges they still enjoy prove that they are not 
overlooked.” 

The Jains are advocates of education. Their 
benefactions to Western education and intellectual 
progress in India are well known. The University 
of Bombay owes to a Jain merchant the means of 
erecting a stately library and a grand campanile, 
which are among the chief ornaments of the city. The 
Ualcutta University has received un endowment of 
two lacs of rupees from the same hand. Another Jain 
merchant has recently bequeathed five lacs of rupees 
for estableshing a Jain college. Female education in 
Gujerat def)ends almost entirely on Jain liberality. 
Many schools, libraries, and scholarships have been 
founded or endowed by Jains. 

Being devotedly attached to the religion of their 
ancestors, they have built sumptuous buildings and 
magnificent temples, the style of which commands tho 
applause of the best architectural critics ot Europe. 
Their most sacred place is Mount Shritrunjay, situated 
near Palitana, in Kathiawar. Its summits are en¬ 
crusted with marble temples and cloisters, erected in 
the course of many centuries at the expense of Jain 
people. Several times in the year rich Jains convey 
large bodies of their coreligionists to this and other 
holy places for pilgrimage at their cost. Besides, 
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Jain pilgrims singly and in large bands from »11 parts 
of India flock to these temples at all times ot* the year. 

It may be noted that Lord Reay, as Governor of 
Bombay, having, after careful study, settled the dis¬ 
putes between the Jain Community and the Chief of 
Palitana, fifteen years ago, an address of welcome was 
presented to him when he, with Lady Reay, visited 
that hill. That wus the first official and public 
presentation to a British representative. In conclu¬ 
sion, I may observe that tbe present Viceroy of India, 
Lord Curaon, in reply to an address by the Jains of 
Calcutta, made tbe following remarks ; 

Among the various communities which have 
addressed me since my arrival in India there is none 
whose words of welcome awaken a more responsive 
echo in my breast than the Jains. I am aware of the 
high ideas embodied in your religion, of the scrupu¬ 
lous conception of humanity which you entertain, of 
your great mercantile influence and activity, and of 
the ample charities that have characterized your 
public and private dispensations. Previous travels in 
India have also familiarized me with many of your 
temples, in whose architectural features I have 
observed a refiemeiit that reminds me of the great 
days of Asiatic art.'^ 


“ MAN’S RELATION TO THE UNIVERSE."^ 

The object of this course, of which this is the last 
lecture, is to get a concise idea how to think rightly 
and to study the difi'erent views and philosophies so 
as to arrive at the truth. 


Extract of a lecture delivered in Washington, Ed. 
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The first and seeond lectures dealt with the canon 
of interpretation, the others treated of the idea of the 
various systems of philosophy with regard to the 
soul; the law of causation, and spiritual conscious¬ 
ness. Wo have now to consider what is man's place 
in the universe : what is his object, and how is he 
going to accomplish it. 

Man's present state is the result of all his pre¬ 
vious existences and of a long continued evolution. 
The evolution of the soul from the archaic state to 
the present is a wonderful panorama. A great philo¬ 
sopher of India has said that the intelligent entity 
that n(/W lives in the human body has come this low 
archaic condition and has accomplished half its round 
only. The other half is easy to that man who can 
coiquer ignorance and erroneous idea of things. 

There is no ready made path for us. The first 
step is to realise the differerce between the real and 
the unreal, between spiritual and non-spiritual. No 
man can progress until he learns to distinguish 
between himself and his body. 

There are different kinds of souls. First, there 
are souls that identity themselves with the external, 
that believe the body is the real self. Observe a 
man and see if he identifies his consciousness with his 
body. If be does belong to this class, and as long as 
he clings to this idea he will have to live in an 
embodied condition and he cannot be liberated. In¬ 
carnations, according to all the Oriental schools, is 
above all things to be avoided. Some people in this 
cour.try have an erroneous idea that incarnation is a 
good thing. It is not good in itself, only as a means 
to an end. 

Second, there are souls that deal with the sub¬ 
jective state. These know that the real self is differ- 
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•ent from body and different from mind, but they are 
not totally liberated from the body, 

Third ? Supreme Soul or Spirit. The process of 
growing out of the external to the Supreme condit«on 
is this; Give up the external and through the internal 
or subjective state reach the Supieme state. This 
•contains a volume of meaning. The growth must be 
from within, all other sciences and outside influences 
are only helps and auxiliaries. To give up the 
external is no easy thing. 

There are four things difficult to obtain ’ 03 ^ the 
soul. First, the human condition. This took millions 
of years ; Second, hearing the truth. Truth speakers 
are few because there is usually some personal end to 
gain. The majority of human beings are so engross¬ 
ed with worldly aims that they have no time to listen 
to the truth ; Third, bight faith in the truth. Many 
nnderstand the truth who do not believe in it. They 
consider it reflects honor on them to doubt everything. 
Fourth, Practice of the truth. We must go step by 
step in this direction. There is only one way, and 
that is to do it, and it must be done by our own will. 
Nothing can compel us. The smallest seed c f Spirit 
within us is always trying to unfold. Obstacles are 
self-created. We must remove them by our own 
force. 

In the history of a soul there is a critical point in 
the human incarnation that decides for us whether we 
stay there or progress upwards. There is a knot of 
worldly desires impeding us; cut the knot by master¬ 
ing desire and go forward. This done, progress is 
assured. A philosopher has used as an illustration of 
his thought a group of ants climbing a tree. Some 
^et tired and drop back, others are entangled in the 
viscid exudations of the tree, while others go to the 
top and partake of the fruit. 
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The law of hahit is that within every-one winch 
has been ac quired by a continuous action of conscious¬ 
ness in a certain line. If we have made a habit, we 
<jan unmake it. The ij dividual entity has many per¬ 
sonalities. 7 he physical body has been formed through 
the habit of thinking that the body itself is the self. 

Understanding the whole elemetts of the human 
being in this way, the next step is to gain the mastery 
of our desires, to change them into higher forces. 

With regard to this progress, there are two ways 
of making it. One is natural, the other scientific* 
The natural method means to make no exertion but to 
resign ourselves into the handvs of the forces around 
*us. This takes a long time, and we are likely to be 
stationary. We may be attracted by worldly things 
and be retarded, 1 he experiences of these react and 
teach us better, but we have to stay embodi^'d a long 
time to learn in this wav. Accordirig to the scienti¬ 
fic method the path is narrow. We must transmute 
•desire into spiritual force. It is in the power of 
everyone to take this decisive step. 

This whole philosophy requires a knowledge of 
the law of cause and effect so as to determine before¬ 
hand what will be the result of actions. 

There is no secrecy ab<»nt this philosophy ; the 
Hindu thought despises secrecy. We have a popular 
saying that one who keeps knowledge secret when he 
might give it out, will be born next time as an alliga¬ 
tor. [being questioned at the close of the lecture as 
to whethe.r this really meant that the human being 
would be degraded inr.o thrf form of an alligator, Mr. 
^Gandhi replied that it was used as a proverb, or like 
♦our saying of one who has done a foolish thing, that 
he has made an ass oi himself.] 
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Man is a compound bein^ with many factors. As 
there are causes which obscure the sense conscious— 
ness, so there are causes which obscure the spiritual 
consciousness. It is the mind which causes bondage 
and which causes liberation. Beside the factors of 
causation, there are other pains and pleasures, or the- 
lack of tliem, the personality, etc.* and each factor baa 
causes back of it. The individuality is always the 
same ; the personality is always changing. 


INDIA’S MESSAGE TO AMERICA. 

My brothers and sisters of America : I greet you; 
in the name of India and her three hundred millions 
of sons and daughters. I recognize in you my 
brothers and sisters, from whom I seem to have tra¬ 
velled away, ages ago, to visit the Orient, and now I 
return to you with a message from that country—a 
message of peace, of love, of universal brotherhood 
and therefore of universal fellowship. I stand before- 
you on a common level, not on the relationship of 
master and servant nor of the conqueror and the con¬ 
quered. I hail y^ou, my brothers and sisters, with all 
ray heart and with all ray soul, and while I stand 
before you with that feeling, I represent not myself 
alone, but the voiceless millions of India. I come to* 
you at your invitation and at your courtesy. It is the 
first time in the history of nations that this vast 
country, the American country, sent a cordial invita¬ 
tion to the farthest country, India, on the other side 
of the globe. It is a crown of glory in the history of 
this new nation, the nation so progressive, so intellec¬ 
tual, so tolerant. It is an honor to India to partake 
of the festive board, the intellectual, the religious, the 
philosophical board which you have spread for her 
enrerramment. You did invite us, not because you 
are kings and einperors who have authority to com¬ 
mand us, but you bid us as brothers of the same- 
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family and as progenitors of the civilization which you 
now enjoy. It is a commemoration of the completion, 
so to speak, of one cycle of life, a picture of the 
beginning and. the end, tho Alpha and the Omega, 
because the first representative of race is invited to 
commune with the last and best in opportunities of 
races. That this new Arnerican nation, the youngest 
child in the history of nations has wisely and hospit¬ 
ably invited the aged and well-preserved nation from 
the farthest country to the entertainment, is without 
precedent in the history of the world. 

It is a pleasing thought to my country that she 
finds parallels of epochs or stages in the development 
of human lives and rac<"S. While you Americans tell 
of your Washington, who was first in peace, first iit 
war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,so we, 
also, have our Washington, who many centuries ago 
embalmed himself in the institutions of my country,. 
No greater man than King Ashoka has ever reigned in 
India and no succeeding monarch has equalled his 
glory. He was inspired by a liberal and catholic 
spirit in his internal administration and in his foreign 
policy, and tho profound love of truth and the desire 
to spread the truth, have made his mime a household 
word from Siberia to Ceylon. 


You have had your Abraham Lincoln, who was 
the regenerator of your country, a second Wastiington 
We had also our Abraham Lincoln, the vict<»v of a 
great and patriotic war, the patron of reviving Hindu¬ 
ism, the center of all that is best and most beautiful 
in modern Sanskrit literature, and the subject of a 
hundred legends, Vikrama th^ Great, is to the 
Hindoo what Charlemagne is to the French, what 
Alfred is to the English, and what Harun-Er-Rashid 
is to the Mohammedan. To the learned as to the illi¬ 
terate, to the poet as to the story teller, to the old 
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man as to the scl)ool-boy, his name is as familiar lu 
India as the name of any prince or potentate or mighty 
leader in any country. Tender recollections of ^ Sha¬ 
ko nfcala and UrvdPhi rise in the minds of Hindoo 
scholars with the name of that prince in whose^ court 
Kalidasa flourishe«i. Hindoo astronomers cherish the 
memory of that great patron of Varaha-Mihira, and 
Hindoo lexicographers honor the name of the poten¬ 
tate who honoured Amara-Sinha, and as if the true 
claims of glory were not enough, a hundred tales 
familiarize his name to the illiterate and simple, 
so that in this sense history does repeat itself and 
teaches that after all. nations are preserved, regene¬ 
rated and liberated to higher planes of realization, 
achievement and prosperity in material and spiritual 
thijigs, by human embodiments of those divine forces 
"which are universal, and which, when rightly under¬ 
stood,'are answerable for human destinies. You 
Americans J.re living in the realization of the ancient 
dreams of the philosophers of Ind’a and the Hast. 
The means of the growth and human uplifting are 
great here. Our prophets and pViflosophers of the 
Hast have Ijud the foundations of them and it is now 
for you to build on those foundations. This is the 
message of India, which she delivers to you and 
through you to the whole American nation. With 
this raessnge, also, come more than simple greeting 
and recognition. The young American nation is in a 
condition to rightly appreciate the treasures of the 
ancieiit lore and sublime philoso[>hy of India ami the 
Orient, because, intellectually considered, this is vir¬ 
gin soil, and with the message which I bring to 
America comes also the traternal invitation to you to 
study and understand this philosophy.—The key to 
the arcldves of our ancient history and lore is placed 
in confidence in your lap, and you are invited to un¬ 
lock for yourselves, with our permission and co-oper¬ 
ation, this vast storehouse which contains tlie treasures 
of our ancient philosophy and achievements. Why ? 



because you are young; because you are stuaious, 
unbiased, free—and these are the conditions which 
answer for receptivity. 

Certain of your missionaries have informed you 
wrongly of our history and condition, of our moral 
stature and of our reli^^ion- It is because they have 
studied ns from the outside, and with eyes blinded 
by prejudice, the result of limited view of the univer¬ 
sal cult, the universal law of brotherhood and love. 
We attribute these wrong impressions and wrong 
conjuctures not to spite, malice or evil purpose, but 
ignorance, to a lack of kriowledije, which a larger 
plane of universal brotherhood will cause to dis¬ 
appear. When missionaries who are sent from this 
continent to our country and to our people shall 
learn that we are children of the same family, that 
we inherit the same perceptions, the same rights, the 
same inspirations and the same relations to Infinite,, 
and when they seek to fraternize with us on that 
plaiie and with this recognition—then, and then only, 
antagonism and injustice will cease and the bonds of 
common brotherhood will unite us in a mutual recog¬ 
nition of reasons for a perfect fellowship. You can 
bring us no new revelation, but y«»u can recognize in 
us the old and everlasting truth which is the common 
birthright of all souls, which is only new to you because 
you are the latest born. If, in the freshness and 
innocence of your zeal and limited knowledge of us^ 
you conceive us to be idolaters, bowing down ta 
stone and metal gods made by our own hands, it is 
because you have as yet failed to grasp our concep¬ 
tion of the simple and natural aids to faith to, con¬ 
templation, to apprehension and to duty, through 
which all souls must climb, as up the eternal stair of 
progrens, from height to height, from lowesc condi¬ 
tions through all grades to regeneration and liberation, 
and up to the perfect state. But despite all this, to 
you we confidently look for that recognition of truth 
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inns which shall "lead to the universal fellowship 
which the law of univeral brotherhood implies. 

We come gladly, ao your invitation, for another 
reason. You are the most tolerant and liberal nation 
in the Western world, and tolerance is the first article 
in the faith of every Hindoo, Buddhist or Jainist. No 
man can point to any instance in the history of my 
people where any man was ever persecuted for religi¬ 
ous o])iDion^8 sake. Our very language does not 
contain an equivalent word for the English word 
‘^persecution.^’ We have words incur language in 
the ancient Sanskrit, that cover the whoh^ ground 
of justice, purity, of goodness, ot love and of all the 
sweet beatitudes of the soul’s attainment, but not 
one word that means malice, persecution or tyranny 
for religious opinion’s sake. 

It may be objected to this statement of mine, 
which objection may be founded on stat^^ments of dis¬ 
tinguished ecclesiastics, such as Bishop Caldwell, who 
has lived in India for many years, that the Hindoos 
worship gods of destruction, but acquaintance with us 
will prove that we do not worship gods in the sense 
conveyed, but they represent to us ideas of retribution 
and penalty and destruction for the wrongdoing and 
misdoing of man, and we seek to appease wrath and 
propitiate justice by approaching the methods of a 
holy life. This same Bishop says: ‘‘The people of 
India worship as gods, Vishnu, Shiva, Krishna and 
various similar gods. The very names of these divi¬ 
nities are unknown in any other country—Shiva, 
Vishnu and the rest of the Hindoo divinities are wor¬ 
shipped as gods by the people of India alone If they 
were really gods, they would certainly be gracious to 
to the people of India. They would certainly give 
proof of it by abasing the white men, who do not wor¬ 
ship them, and by exalting their worshipers ; they 
would bestow on the Hindoo unbounded wisdom. 
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power and prosperity, and wjuld probably give to 
them the government of the rest of mankind. How 
widely did'erent is the condition of the Hindoos, the 
suprejne government of every part of India is in the 
hands of Christians.^* 

This is the sheet anchor of the argnment of Chris¬ 
tian superiority in India, But that is an old, old 
argument. The Mohammedans, for 800 years, have 
presented the same Jirgnment with the sword in one 
hand and the Kornn in the other- Where are they 
to-day? Echo answers, where? Every person has his 
day. This is the Christians da}^ and he is producing 
the same argument at the point of the bayonet. The 
so called disciples of the Bible believe in ‘‘power'* as 
the supreme manifestation and demonstration of the 
truth. So do we, but we go one step further and are 
declaring and have declared for thousands of years to 
the world that power, indeed, is the test of truth, but 
goodness is the highest power in the world. If it is 
powerful to do it is a hundred times more powerful to 
suffer. Outpourings of cruel savages over the land of 
Bharata, and civilized^^ scourges of the human race 
have been let loose upon the plains of beautiful India 
over and over again, but, like meteors coming out of 
eternal darkness, flashing for a moment across her 
horizon of view and plunging back into darkness, all 
these oppressors and tyrants, with all their claims of 
truth and power to subdue, civilize and christianize, 
must in the long ran, melt like morning mist on the 
river and the Hindoo will live on, firm in his faith 
that goodness is the highest power in the world and 
not oppression, 

I concede^ my brothers and sisters, that in India, 
as elsewhere, men may combine together for wrong- 
doing, and have done so, but when they did so it was 
in contravention of the sacred truths, ignorantly inter¬ 
preted and ignorantly applied, and not in accordance 
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with the doo:ma ol religion nor the inspiration of 
pliilosophy or civilization. Under the highest forms- 
of the Christian ivligion, you will bear’ me witness, 
these things also have been done, but do we hold 
Christianity rightly responsible for tlie cruelty, injus¬ 
tice and wrong ? Some may, but we do not. No more 
can you hold our philosophy and our religion respon¬ 
sible for abnormal conceptions and perpetrations. 

You kuow, my brothers and sisters, that we are 
not an independent nation, we are subjects of her 
Gracious Majesty. Queen Victoria, the “defender of 
the faith.^^ but if we were a nation in all that that 
name implies, with our own government and our own 
rulers, with our laws and institutions controlled by us 
free and independent, I affirm that we should seek to 
establish and forever maintain peaceful relations with 
all the nations of the world. We would seek neither 
to lessen your dignity nor to encroach upon your right 
or domain, and we would ask for that recognition in 
the family of nations which you already concede to us- 
in the family of man. The Sanskrit poet says ; '‘This 
is my country, that is your country, these are the con¬ 
ceptions of narrow souls: to the liberal-minded the 
whole world is a family,’’ 

For your inventions, and for whatever is just in 
your methods of industry, for whatever is humane and 
wise in your forms of education, and for whatever is 
pure and useful in your government and in your civi¬ 
lization, we would offer you in exchange the sublime 
teachings of our prophets and our poets, and for all 
the people cordial fraternity and perfect reciprocity * 

I have heard your orators speak on many ques¬ 
tions, among them the so-called vital question of 
money which is above all things the most conveted 
commodity^ but 1, as a Hindoo, as a Jainist, in the 
name of my countrymen and of my country, would 
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offer 3 ^ou ae the medium of the most perfect ei^ohange 
between us, henceforth and forever, the indestructible 
the unchangeable^ the universal currency of good will 
and peace, and this, my brothers and sisters, is a cur¬ 
rency that is not interchangeable with silver and gold, 
it is a currency of the heart, of the goo<l life, of the 
highest estate on the earth and it is the currency of 
heaven. The civilization whose highest badge is the 
perishable symbol of corruption and greed, silver 
and gold, is not to be compared to that civilization 
whose highest symbol is the image of peace, and whose 
highest expression is good-will towards man and all 
living beings. Our Jain poet says** Spirit of peace 
and perfect bliss, devoid of impure and destructive 
parts. Glory be to Thee 

Because of these principles and doctrines under- 
lying our lives as a people, from the earliest ages, we 
have been the victims of misgovernrnent and tyranny 
through oppression, from the first Persian invasion to 
the latest Ohristian invasion and conquest, but through 
it all we have borne ourselves with a patience, a pati¬ 
ence of hope without a parallel in history, firmly 
adhering to our ancient faith, believing that in the 
end goodness will triumph over all oppression, all 
tyranny, for it is an axiom with us that goodness is 
the highest power and will eventually prevail. Here, 
you may say, that such is not the history of India. I 
will, therefore, confirm my own statement by that of 
one of the greatest Oriental Scholars in Europe, Prof. 
Max Muller: 

I confess it has always seemed to me one of 
the sadest chapters in the history of the world to see 
the early inhabitants of India, who knew nothing of 
the rest of the world, of the mighty empires of Egypt 
and Baby Ion,.of their wars and conquests, who wanted 
nothing from the outside world and were happv and 
content in their own earthly, paradise, protectea as it 

2d 
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seemed by the mountain ramparts in the north and 
watched on every other side by the jealous waves of 
the Indian Ocean, to see these happy people suddenly 
overrun by foreign warriors, whether Persians, Greeks 
or Macedonians, or at a later time, Scythians, Moham*- 
medans, Mongolians and Christians, and conquered tor 
no fault of theirs, except that they had neglected to 
cultivate the art of killing their neighbors. They 
themselves never wished tor conquests, they simply 
wished to be left alone and to be allowed to work out 
their views of life which was contemplative and joyful, 
though deficient in one point, namely, the art of self- 
defence and destruction. They had no idea that a 
tempest could break upon them and when the black 
clouds came suddenly driving through the northern 
and western mountain-passes, they had no shelter, 
they were simply borne down by superior brute force- 
They remind us of Archimedes imploring the cruel 
invader not to disturb his philosophical circles, but 
there was no help for them. That ideal of human life 
which they had pictured to themselves and which to a 
certain extent they seemed to have realized before 
they were discovered and disturbed by the ‘ outer 
barbarians,^ had to be surrendered. It was not 
to be. The whole world was to be a fighting and a 
huckstering world, and even the solutiou of the high¬ 
est problems of religion and phiJcsophy was in future 
to be determined, not by sweet reasonableness, but 
by the biggest battalions. We must all learn that 
lesson, but even to the hardened historian it is a sad 

lesson to learn. 

# 

Such has been the case of the people of India 
from earliest times. Our physical resistance in every 
instance has been spasmodic under the goadings of 
injustice, for the reason that in our philosophy and 
religion there is no curriculum nor science of war, 
only thjP holy breathings of lessons and principles 
that make for peace and brotherhood. Cruelty and 
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reprisals have been charged upon us, which charge 
we do not fully deny, since the worm will turn under 
the remorseless tread of the ruthless invader; but 
even in the paroxysm of such madness, overborne by 
greater power and cruelty and in the agonies of un¬ 
deserved death and extermination, we still clung to- 
the prayer of our holy faith, We forgive all living 
beings. We ask all living beings to forgive us.^’ 

To my American Christian brothers and sisters 
who are before me and through them to the whole of 
Christendam, I have to say a few words. 

T have learned since coming to this country that 
the great shibboleth of the host of Christendom is. 
The whole world for Christ.^’ What is that ? 
What do you mean ? Who is that Christ in whose 
name you propose to conquer the world ? Is there a 
Christ of oppression ? Is there a Christ of injustice ? 
Is there a Christ of misinterpretation ? Is there a 
Christ of denial of all rights? Is there a Christ of 
destruction of all holy aims and humane immemorial 
institutions ? Is there a Christ of unjust and exorbi¬ 
tant taxation for the support of a government, foreign 
to our knowledge, our thought, our religion and our 
consent ? Who of these Christs has inscribed hia name 
on the banner of your conquests ? If you seek to con- 

2 uer us under such banners and in the name of such 
hrists, we refuse to be conquered. But, if you come 
to us iu the name and spirit of the Christ of Education 
of Brotherhood, of universal love, or in the name of 
that Christ? who, in the valley of the Ganges and on 
the shores of the sea of Tiberius, more than 1800 
years ago, taught and said : A new commandment 

give I unto you, that ye love one another then I 
say, we will welcome you, for Him we know and of 
Him W 9 are not afraid* But all this must be under* 
stood in the full freedom of it. W.e cannot recognize 
a creedal Christ, a limited r^st, an emasculated 
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truth, whether it is viewed from an educational or 
from a moral and spiritual point of view, but the 
universal idea, withour limit, without fetters—free. 

T have learned since here in this country why it 
is that in my own country difEerent missionaries and 
‘Ghrietdan teachers antagonize one another. It is be¬ 
cause the desciples are no better than their masters; 
because I find in this country many Christianities and 
the multiplied disagreements amounting to mutual 
appression and excommunication, teach me that? 
either there be many Christs or that the one Christ 
is dismembered and torn, and divided up among 
many factions, who in quarrelling over their several 
possessions accomplish nothing but the destruction 
of the real truth. 

We heathens of India recognize the many-sided¬ 
ness of truth, and are divided into schools of philosophy 
and truth for the promulgation of truth as we see it, 
but nevertheless we are united very deep in one 
thought, one conception, one adoration and one wor^ 
ship of the true and only infinite source of perfection 
the Christ of all humanity. From this point of view 
he may be called Bramah, Vishnu, Shiva, Buddha, 
Jina, or the Christ of Nazareth we have no objections, 
but in the deep and true appreciation of Him, these 
names must signify one life, one source, one mani¬ 
festation and one universal expression of love. The 
Jain poet says: I praise him who has destroyed' 

the seeds of physical death and birth, be he Brahma, 
Vishnn, Shiva or Jina.^^ These prayers were com¬ 
posed before the birth of Jesus or of Buddha—had 
they lived before their composition, their names 
would have been added. 

L have borrowed from the CSiristian scriptures 
what was spoken by the mouth of Jesus and is called 
new commandment/'’ bni^ in truth it is an old. 
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old commandment, whicli in the beginning came* 
from the lips and loving natures of our great propbieta 
and teachers, and is not new to us, and is, Uieteforo 
easily recognized. When the old and the new truth 
are appreciated and conformed to, then will come to 
pass that vision of the ancient prophets and seers, in 
the daily opportunities and methods of man, the prin¬ 
ciple in the active work of what you call ^‘oo-opei'a- 
tion/^ which is the first proof of brotherhood. From 
this point also we rany truely study and certainly 
obtain some knowledge of that condition of perfect 
bliss for which we yearn, and the conuitions of which 
in the lessons I have tried to express are founded,, 
and this for all souls and forever. 

On this ground also we stand to learn and to 
know the puipose and the methods of true worship. 
That worship is uot to a person a mere existence who 
may be conceived as a supreme being only, but it 
extends to all holy, worthy, pure and perfected ones, 
who V)y this method have attained a perfect state and 
who by their example and virtues and the achievements 
of their austerities and devotions have made the way 
for us simple and sweet. We, the Jainists of India 
say every day incur prayer: I worship all per¬ 
fected souls; I worship all spiritual masters; I wor¬ 
ship all spiritual instructors : 1 worship all holy men 
and women in the world.^’ You will say my Christian 
brothers and sisters, that this act of homage and wor¬ 
ship should be directed to the Supreme oeing only, 
whom you call God ; but you also worship the name 
of Christ, and who is he if he be not a manifestation 
and acc .^mmodation of some element, especially—Love 
that is the worshipful in the divine being. And in 
the recognition and devout worship of that siime 
manii^^estation which is the cause of our conquests 
and of all perfected lives, do not we bring hurselves 
into closer relations, and is nut, therefore our wor¬ 
ship truer and worthier to be accepted. And this 
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also is the universal worship, the tribute that all 
life makes in spontaneous gratitude and devotion to 
the Infinite* Id this act of worship we are in fellow¬ 
ship with all living things and with all living beings. 
This worship may have no voice, no particular cere¬ 
mony and no outward expression cognizable to the 
senses, but it must be and it^ is, the prostration of the 
soul before the Supreme in adoration, and in the 
conformity of love, tho lesson of life. In all nacure, 
animate and inanimate^ of all graces and forms and 
expressions from the spire of grass protecting ‘ the 
lowly violet in the vale, to the songs of birds whih 
rise on grraceful wings in the pulsing atmosphere, 
whose pulsations are notes of worship, to the stately 
forest, bending under the pressure and eX[)Hading in 
the light of nature^s growtli, up to the vaulted heavens 
** singing as they .shine, the hand that made us is 
divine,^’ and still up into the higher sentient life, the 
souls of men, and still up to the perfect life—to the 
<1 Wellers and realizers of the perfect bliss—through 
all the same spirit inspires and leads, and makes the 
worshi p one. 

This is the true idea of Hindoo worship. How 
do you like it ? Does it not touch the cord of sym¬ 
pathy and acceptance in your heart.? My American 
brothers and sisters, it is not a propagandisin that I 
speak of, but a spirit, a universal spirit of love and 
power and answerable for the practical realization 
of brotherhood, the brotherhood not only of men, 
but of all living things, which by the prophets of 
of all nations is indeed taught, but which by the 
practice of the world is yet ignored. 

This is the message of India to America. I 
have delivered it, conscious of my own weakness and 
inability to do justice to the spirit in which it was 
«ent, and gratefully conscious also of that charity 
and brotherly love characteristic of your nation^ in 
which it will be received. 
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I will now conclude with a prayer, which in 
India, we daily offer: 

May peace rule the nuiverse j may peace rule 
in kingdoms and empires; may peace rule in states 
and in the lands of the potentates; may peace rule 
in the house of friends and may peace also rule in 
the house of enemies.*^ 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 

My brothers and sisters of America: By your 
indulgence and brotherly kindness, I have been 
permitted to deliver to you the message which I was 
commissioned to bear from my people in India to 
you, and it has been received in the spirit in which 
I endeavoured to present it. For this not unexpec¬ 
ted reception, bat none the less therefore grateful 
to me, I do not find words at my command to ex¬ 
press my gratitude. 

My subject to-day may be properly called ^‘Im¬ 
pressions that I have received during my sojourn in 
this country/’ the impressions of various characters 
which m ay or may not be correct. 

In presenting these impressions I shall not be 
able to do so in as connected and perfect a manner 
as more mature consideration would enable me to do 
therefore, you will be prepared to overlook what 
may appear to be a desultory or fragmentary dis¬ 
course. I deem it mv duty arid feel under obliga¬ 
tions to give utterance to the impressions which I 
have received, but I must beg you, rny brothers and 
sisters, to acquit me in the very beginning of ap¬ 
proaching this subject in any particular, in the spirit 
of criticism. It might seem to be the most politic 
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«d the politest thing to do, to refrain from uttering 
an opinion that might be construed adverse in any 
direction, and to give my impressions only of the 
delightful and. pleasurable things that have come 
under my notice. In the main this will be true ifi 
•all 1 may have to say, for what I shall say will be 
said in sincerity, and because in the immaturity of 
my thought, 1 cannot do otherwise. 

My first impression concerns the hospitality of 
the American people. This is an impression that 
has grown with every day’s and with every hour’s 
acquaintance. I do not nie«n by this that what I 
have been permitted to say on all occasions, respect¬ 
ing the people of my own country, their philosophy 
and their religion, has met with unchallenged accep¬ 
tance. What I mean to say and do say, is, that in 
every instance I have been received with perfect 
cordiality, and have oeen listened to with the friend¬ 
liest attention. I came to America with liberal ex¬ 
pectations, and when I say (which I gladly do) that 
thus far my fondest expectations have been more 
than realized, I only state the trnth in ntoderate 
terms ; for this is true in America as in India, that 
back of all outward expressions of welcome, of tole- 
ranoe and of recif)iocity, there is the spirit which is 
larger and deeper, and prophetic of greater expres- 
sions than h short acquintance can give. Whatever 
permanent lesions, favourable or unfavourable, I 
may carry away with me, I am sure that this impress 
aion will n<it be weakened, but deepened and heighten¬ 
ed. What 1 have said refers to all portions of the 
country that I have visited, and to all classes of people 
that I have had the honor to meet, but it is due to 
you who are before me, the representatives of and 
believers in Spiritualism> dwelling temporarily in this 
beautiful Oassudai^'a, which I liave heard called the 
Mecca of Spiritualism in America,” that I should 
say, thi^ the welcome you have accorded me and the 
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interest yo« have shown in my mission, and iheaUen- 
tfon yon kave given to my feeble words, intensify 
the impression that I have referred to and tonch my 
heart in a way I shall never forget. It is impossible 
for me to put in words the permanent effect these 
delightful spiritual and intellectual communings will 
have upon me after I return to my native land— 
only this—I know it will be good and only good 
and that continually. When I sfiall speak to my 
family and my people of all this and then show them 
pictures of you until your faces shall become familiar 
to them, the bonds of sympathy that shall unite us will 
strengthen and strengthen, and vibrate in mutual 
and in increasing fellowship. 

Tlie next thing that impresses me with peculiar 
significance is that system of popular education which 
you call the ‘^common school.’^ Through the hospi¬ 
table facilities afforded on every hand, I have learned 
much of your great institutions of learihuir, universi¬ 
ties, colleges, gymnasiums, schools of art, schools 
of music and of applied science, and standing in the 
fresh morniug of your national life, I have gazed 
upon these monuments of your intellectual pntgress- 
and industry with wonder and amazement and also 
with gratitude ; but when I come to study that system 
of education, which is in a way, peculiar to your 
country, and which brings the school and the school¬ 
master to all people, to the children of the humblest 
and the lowest on equal terms with the children of 
the wealthy and the proud, my admiration and my 
wonder yield to a sense of appreciation that 1 may 
call devout and religious. For, although I and my 
people in the narrow view of a mere sect-arian, may 
be esteemed ignorant, superstitious and idolatrous 
we, the people of India, especially those who have 
been permitted to pass through the curriculum of edu¬ 
cation, hold to the doctrine that at the bottom of 
all progress and answerable for all happiness is uni- 
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Tersal education. Also^ that this education must be 
free, also, that it must be neeessary, that is, that it 
must include those lessons that pertain to physical 
•life, its relations and pcirfections, as well as to the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties and the mora- 
Hties of life. It is possible that what I now say for 
iny own people on this subject will surprise a few of 
niy hearers, but I am proud and honored to be able, 
to say that this prime requisite of human progress? 
the education of the raasseij, is a doctrine held and 
taught «nd enforced, and practiced by the Jain com¬ 
munity to which 1 belong, from the very beginning, 
as is proved by our history, and without interruption. 
In respect of my Hindoo people, other than Jains, 
including the Brahmans and the believers in the 
Veads, candor requires that I should say that with 
the exception of particular schools for the education 
of Brahmans only, this doctrine has not obtained 
since the innovation of priestly exclusiveness, which 
made the privilege of education the right of one class 
only This admission, which I freely make, ought 
not to weaken what I have said on this subject on 
behalf of the Jain community. It was a member of 
the Jain community who contributed 400,000 rupees 
for the purpose of erecting a university building and 
the creation of a library in the same, in the city of 
Bombay ; this same gentleman endowed the University 
of Calcutta for purposes of scholarship with 200,0o0 
rupees. The munificence on the part of this same 
gentleman and many others of one comuniry, has esta¬ 
blished schools in different parts of our country for the 
education of girls as well as boys, which education is 
:also free. It is the hope which has been bequeathed 
to us by our forefathers, and which is also a factor in 
our <uvilizatioD, and it is our purpose also, to extend 
the work of education with all of our abilities with or 
without governmental aid, on that principle wich is 
found in your Christian Scriptures, that ^‘a little lea¬ 
ven, leaveneth the whole lump. Time must elapse 
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before we shnll realize the great consummation, but 
patience and perseverance, with the enconragement 
of all enlightened people, and especially of you, the 
liberal Americans, will eventually triumph. What I 
have learned of your great system of education of the 
mases, which I admit; cannot be very great or parti- 
oular for the reason that my observations have been 
necessarily limited, is to me an encouragement beyond 
words to express, if my impressions are just and true. 

If my understanding of your institutions and 
your form of government is correct, and if I might be 
permitted to express an opinion, 1 would say that 
that education wich is now offered to the people free, 
be accepted or rejected, must soon become compul¬ 
sory, as a measure of preservation of those very insti¬ 
tutions. Of the different systems adopted by you, I 
may not speak with certainty, but the impressions 
which I have received concerning these methods, from 
the kindergarten to the university, are both pleasing 
and profitable in my thought. What lessons we, the 
people of India, may be able to receive from deeper 
acquaintance with you and your institutions, 1 may 
not even attempt'to express or enumerate. I can 
only speak of the gratitude which 1 feel in the fact 
that it has been my privilege to examine, to learn and 
to witness the effects of this system of education which, 
you call free, common, ‘‘ and whch is so popular 
with you. 

The third impression to which I must refer con- 
oerns the vastness of your material rsources and the 
innumerable institutions of industry, together with 
the greatness of your home or interstate commerce. 
From tills point of view, the material side of your 
civilization is almost beyond grnsp. The difficulty of 
appreciating this view of your great country is not 
^mall to one v^’ho comes from a country of quieter 
activities and more contemplative methods, and the 
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first tbon^ht is that yoar civilization’s fir^t achieve¬ 
ment is the multiplitCation of wants and necessities, 
of cravin^^s and luxuries and of material means to 
questionable ends* This may be a superficial view to 
be set aside and substituted by a better, upon a better 
acquintance. It would also seem impossible from the 
same point of view, to understand how the physical, 
the moral and the intellectual sides of civilization can 
keep pace with the activities, the demands and the 
luxuries of the material. This problem, however, 
belongs to you, an<l only time can solve it. But 
whether or not the essential equilibrium is now realiz*- 
ed, or may ever be, it remains true that your indus¬ 
trial progress on all lines of materiality, in the arts 
also, and in certain sciences, and in inventions and 
other things which go to aid the energy and labor of 
man, is marvellous to see. I have learned also that 
this question does not alone propose itself to me, who 
have not had opportunities to study it sufficiently. 
It is also disturbing the thought of this nation. The 
unrest, the unequal condition apparent in industrial 
society, the growth of monopolies, the concentration 
of wealth and its many encroachments, creating^ 
antagonisms where there should be harmony, and 
prophesying dangers where there should be security, 
are factors, which if true, threaten that peace and 
prosperity which it is the wish of all right thinking 
people all over the world that you may always enjoy. 

In the name of India and her people, I offer the 
prayer that the evil which many of your wisest states¬ 
men foresee, and which vast portions of your popula¬ 
tion seem to fear may never, never overtake you. If 
the evils and dangers to which I have referred to re¬ 
ally exist, then, it will be the part of wisdom and 
humane method in the industrial life, and in the social 
life, and in the patriotic government, to allay appreh¬ 
ensions, to destroy antagonisms, and to restore confi¬ 
dence by mutual concessions and the just application 
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of tlie tmiversal law, whih you called the Golden 
Rul« ** Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” 

The next impression that I shall apeak of con- 
•cerns the social state and the family life of the 
American people as it has come under my observation. 
In some particulars this impression is unfavourable 
in others very greatful. In all thought, both in India 
and in America, as 1 can conceive it, the establish¬ 
ment of the family is at the base of the whole social 
structure, and is esat-ntial to social and material happi¬ 
ness, and should be, and I hope is, held to be sacred. 
A nation of families in the right view, must be (other 
things being equal) a happy nation, although that 
happiness may not include great material wealth or 
oommercial achievements, for the home where the 
family is, is the heaven on earth if it is constituted 
and preserved within the sacred meaning of the word 
itself. 

But I find in this great country of yours, not 
unity of conception and practice, but great diversity, 

and that diversity—if my impression is correct_is a 

diversity of unhappy contradictions. I do not under¬ 
stand how it can be that home relations, which answer 
for family, by which I mean the ties and the children 
of our love, can be so easily broken. In your country 
when the son marries he leaves the paternal roof the 
home in which he was born and reared, and separates 
himself from that circle, and establishes a different 
home beyond the limits of the old home ; he creates 
as it were, lif 1 understand it) a separate, a distinct 
home for himself. This fear of living in the same 
family for a generation is very prevalent, I think in 
this country. This feature of your social life is 
peculiar in my view and is not realized nor desired 
among us, There seems to be a dread of enlarging^ 
the home circle by bringing iirto it the wife oftlw 
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brother, with you. Perhaps yon are afraid of the 
mother-in-lawj asl have heard. With ns it is differ-- 
ent. The home of the father of the son who marries 
the daughter of a different family, is, from that mo¬ 
ment, the home of the daughter who is now the wife, 
and she loves not her husband only, but her mother- 
in-law,her father-in-law her brother-in-law—in fact,, 
all the members of the family into which she is adopted 
or brought, and her rights and privileges are equally 
sacred and as inviolable in the family, as the son^s 
whose wife she is. In 3 miir country, if the husband, 
dies leaving the wife a widow, it is often the case, if 
not always, if my impression is right, that she is left 
to provide for herself unless the estate of her husband 
is left to her and is sufficient. Perhaps, it is this 
which necessitates remarriage and the establishment 
of new ties of the same nature in a different direction 
and with a new mother-in-law who may be appreci¬ 
ated in the same way. so that now she is related by 
marriage to two families, and is, in our conception, a 
member of neither. You will, therefore, ask me, 
whati 8 the difference in my country ? It is this ; the 
daughter-in-law becomes a member hona fide, net 
legally ; jper se not (incidentally, of the family into 
which she marries. If she is left a widow she does 
not need to remarry in order to obtain the comforts 
and the protections of home, but the home in which 
she is, IS her home, with all that the word implies, so 
long as she lives, and it is the duty and the sacred 
pleasure of the members of the family to provide for 
her, to love her and protect her just the same as if 
her husband were by her side. I do not mean to say 
that under in) circumstances is remarriage permissi¬ 
ble* On the contrary there are certain classes of 
people and religious communities who live on the low¬ 
est plane of spirituality whose widows do remarry 
but we say that the reasons for that remarriage at e un¬ 
worthy and pertain entirely to that nature which we 
call animal*” 1 do not pass judgment on either o£ 
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these modes of life at this time* What I desire to do 
is to present the contrast which will account for the 
unfavorable impressions which your system has made 
upon me. It may be that your philosophers and 
socialists can present many reasons for this state of 
things and many arguments in its defence, but to the 
Hindoo mind, the basic principle of the family and 
the ties which bind into unity its several members, 
are violated by yon, and that for this reason it must 
be impossible for you bo attain the highest social 
state. 

Another thing that I have learned is that divorce 
is a common and sometimes a coveted feature in your 
social civilization. I will say that this feature also 
impresses me unfavorably. It would seem that there 
is a lack of something—you may call it wisdom, love- 
power of selection, or what you will—lying at the 
bottom of this fact The truth, however,. must be 
conceded, that thousands of persons who marry and: 
start out in the separate and. independent way of 
which 1 have spoken, apart from the family of the 
husband, soon, for some cause, grow tired of each 
other, and are separated by the strong hand of your 
legal civilization by divorce. With us. what you call 
divorce is not known, except in the lowest class ot 
society, which class is not of the Aryan orgin—mother 
words, not real Hindoo. What I mean to say, with 
more explicitness, is, that Hindoo jurisprudence and 
sacred books do not provide for or recognize divorce. 
The reason of this, which I may not do more than 
state, is found in our conception of the ground and 
reasons -for marriage and the family tie. These are 
sacred and inviolable, and they hold through all cii>- 
cumstances, and cannot be weakened nor set aside. 
Marriage in our view is spiritual as well as physical 
matehood. The husband and wife are one and indivis- 
able in this view ; they have not two roads, and two 
destinies, and separate attractions, and different ob* 
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jects, vrhetlier of desire or of devotion. They Hire one 
in thought, in purpose, in religious devotion, in eaored 
relations, with a destiny in the true light, that is aleo 
not divided. It is, of course, impossible to bring 
before our limited view in this earthly state, the full 
and perfect relations, and the blissful conditions of 
the perfected souls of men and women, but tho 
Hindoo widow is forever a wife, and prays every day 
that in that future of perfect Ablisa, she may join her 
husband, and believes that she will. This does not^ 
mean in any physical sense, but that the perfection 
which is attained by the religions observances and 
soul growth of the husband shall also be hers, so 
that the unity in the marriage relations, in the spiri¬ 
tual interpretation of them, is perpetual. But we, 
the Jains of India, also teach that in the perfect con¬ 
dition, soul is without sex, there is no man-soul or 
woman-soul in the sex sense, in that perfect state. 
In the perfect state recognition obtains and the in¬ 
dividuality in the real sense of it is not lost. If you 
can conceive of the souls of husband and wife in "the 
perfect state, looking back to the human state with 
its physical relations of sex, you may also conceive of 
their saying that that human condition was true, and 
just and holy, and necessary within its horizon, but 
that those relations were means to an end, also sacred, 
and that the true relation which now we realize in the 
perfect state, where sex does not enter in, is the true 
u.nd permanent relation. 

I must also speak of the impressions that I have 
received in relation to the government and politics of 
your great country. I will say that as far as I have 
been able to grasp it, your theory of government is 
-also among the monuments of Western civilization. 
I cannot command words to express my admiration 
of that theory, if 1 take the theory from the undying, 
vrorda of that gr^t man, Abraham Lincoln, who 
:6aid that this is a govearnment of the peo|da^ 
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for the people, and by the people.’^ That statcmeot' 
is too great to be discussed in one hour, or in one 
year or in many years, ft is a statement that opens 
up possibilities and realizations which imply a perfect 
condition in the outcome of the human society. I, a 
Hind(JO, interpret it to mean self-government in the 
highest sense. I must own to some anxiety for the 
future of the theory in the practical realization, when 
I consider the political contentions and extremes 
which seem to co-exist. Perhaps my view is superficial, 
perhaps these outward demonstrations and irreconcil¬ 
able political antagonisms on party lines and for party 
supremacy, may be mere excresences or breaking 
waves upon the bosom of a deep sea whose unity and 
unific power shall abide undisturbed, unvexed and 
supreme. This is my hope. 

Finally, my brothers and sisters, with your kind 
in-iulfcrence, I will speak somewhat of my impressions 
regarding the religion and the religious condition of 
the American nation. I will ask you again to consider 
what I may say as the expression of impressions which 
I have received, subject always to revision and 
correction, and in no sence spoken in a spirit of criti- 
oism. The opinion which I had formed from contact 
with Western civilization in my own country, and 
with missionaries and missionary methods among my 
people, was not of a nature to contribute to the amo¬ 
tion of admiration of what may be called your relig- 
ion.^\ Upon coming to this country and viewing ypu 
from a higher and closer point ofview,my first impres¬ 
sion was in the nature of an agreeable surarise, I 
as a heathen, so-called, was received at the great Pa« 
rliaiuent of Peligions, yours included? and by you espe¬ 
cially in the spirit of that brotherly love which is 
one of the fundamental principles of the universal reli¬ 
gion. This wreat welcoming spirit of brotherly love, 
of absolute tolerance, of jilUmitable fraternity, is the 
real expression of yaiiii^^tianfd religion, in my impre-r 
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•ssion, and differs in nothing from the spirit of my 
own religion, and therefore, I wondor why this spirit 
does not control in all directions. The spirit is true, 
it is universal, but its expression in dogmas and creeds 
.and contending churches? seems in coflict with 
itself. How can narrowness, and bigotry, and limita¬ 
tions, and worldliness, and worship of mammon, and 
oppression and extortion, and enmity, and unbrother- 
ly attitude and conduct, be natural expressions of tUe 
universal holy spirit of brotherly love ? Can you tell 
me, since I cannot enlighten myself? If you say these 
■expressions or ontwardfsigns mean nothing, 1 answer : 
Whence do they come ; whither do they tend , why do 
they have place : why have they not been banished ? 
If they mean nothing, they can have no mission, and 
are not the influences and children, and powers and 
reflections of that great spirit of goodness which 
is, love to all living beings. 1 do not claim superi¬ 
ority, I do not arrogate to myself or to iny people the 
right to judge or to criticise. But you say to me, jou 
are our brother, and some of you say you are our 
.elder brother, and therefore, if I am your brother (and 
1 am your brother) I ask you why do you persecute, 
condemn and devour one another in the sense in which 
one form of the Christianity antagonizes another, and 
■one sect of Christians excommunicates another, and 
why, in some instances, in your conception of mission¬ 
ary duty, do you even excoinunicate me ? Only this T 
will say, because I am your brother, me yon shall not 
•excomunicate; my people you shall not relegate to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God I It is the spirit of your 
religion, as well as of iny own, that the Supreme Be¬ 
ing is the source and essence of goodness, and tl»at all 
living beings are in a sense, the children of that Sup¬ 
reme Being, therefore, all men are brothers, therefore, 
the tie that binds us in this brotherhood is not differ¬ 
ence, nor hate, but love; and what is love, ray brothers 
and sisters? Js it a sentiment merely? An expression 
merely ? It is only a word that can be interpreted in 
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ma^'y vvays or not interpiet^d at all ? We say in our 
sacrt-d books, Love i.- only of one kind? which binds 
together all the universe and which destroys all differ¬ 
ences? without creating any quarrelsome opinions and 
jealousies and other wrong states ef mind.’^ 

I conclude, dear brothers and sisters, by saying 
that standing on this foundation, looking into one 
another's faces in the spirit and realization of true 
religion, if the past is glorious, the future, both for 
you and for us, will be more glorious. We need but 
to become better acquainted with one another and 
with the holy truths of universal religion, to enter 
upon paths of progress and spirituality, which, lead¬ 
ing us out of the material and transitory, shall 
bring us into the perfect state where conflict and 
antagonisms and evil passions shall never enter. To 
aid in bringing about this needful condition, and to 
discover the true methods of its attainment, we may 
be missionaries to one another in a truer sense, in a 
better sense and even in a holier sense, than that 
word has ever been interpreted to mean. By re¬ 
cognizing the right relations we shall come upon the 
right method, and in the unity of the spirit, we shall 
have the bond of peace which is brotherhood, out of 
which shall come communions, spiritual especially, 
which shall increase unto the perfect day and the 
perfected life, for all living beings. 


SOME MISTAKES CORRECTEB. 

Dear brothers and sisters, this is the last time 
that I shall appear before you in the regular pro¬ 
gramme of this great gathering. Since coming 
among you I have been busy, as you know, acquain¬ 
ting myself with your methods of thought and dis¬ 
tinctive lines of public discussions on this free plat- 
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form, and also in discussing in a limited way befoi^ 
select classes some of the philosophies of my own 
country. It is gratifying to me to find that on fair 
acquaintance we are not so far apart as probably 
many of you have been led to suppose. I have yielded, 
to your solicitations, not without much distrust of 
my ability, to discus with some freedom differences 
in religious life and in civilization, which mark our 
two nations. In my last public address from this 
platform I was permitted to give you in a brief man¬ 
ner some of the impressions that I had already re¬ 
ceived respecting your great country, its people and 
its institutions. I confess to some surprise at 
myself, in venturing to give those impressions 
but you drew me on by your kindness and 
respectful consideration, and I could not resist the 
desire.to gratify what seemed to me a reasonable 
proposition. I did not come to this country to pro¬ 
pagate the philosophy of my co»i»munity or the re¬ 
ligion of my people. I did not deem it part of my 
mission to assume that role which distinguishes the 
missionaries for the most part, which you in your 
religious zeal, send to my country to enlighten our 
benighted minds. The spirit in which you have re¬ 
ceived my words emboldens me to take a further 
step in the line of removing obstacles in the way of 
a better understanding. In attempting this task I 
approach it in the spirit of fraternal love and wiU 
endeavor to present my cause in a /nanner to de¬ 
serve at least your approval, if you do not fully agree 
with me. 

I do not forget that in a sacred sense I am your 
guest, and it would pain me, and my people also, if I 
should inadvertently utter a word to rankle in your 
thought. 1 have received so much from you, and 
am so deeply impressed with the fair mindedneas 
and tolerance of the American people, that I will 
even venture to correct what I conceive to be griev- 
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ous mistakes in the public estimate of my people 
from certain points of view. 

In seeking to correct certain mistakes, as I con¬ 
ceive them to be, I may be pardoned if incidentally 
I can show what India can give in return for your 
tolerance and noble consideration on the subjects 
already discussed in your hearing. I deem it proper 
to say that I have learned very much thus far in my 
intercourse with you that will serve me well when I 
come to report to my own people the lessons of 
America to India One of those lessons I cannot 
refrain from mentioning here. It is this: that good 
and only good must come from a freer and fuller 
communion, correspondence and reciprocity, not in 
philosophy only, but in the material factors of 
civilization, between you and us. I am impelled to 
predict that we are in the beginning of material, in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual unfoldings and relationships, 
in the spirit of brotherly recognition and love, which 
will do more for our mutual good in one decade than 
a cycle of sectarian missionary propogandism can 
accomplish. 

The first mistake which I desire to notice is the 
very common one that the Hindoos have no history 
worth considering prior to the Mohammedan in¬ 
vasion which began in the early part of the Eighth 
century of the Cnristian era, and ended in conquest 
one hundred and fifty years later. This mistake 
has been emphasized recently in certain leading 
magazines of America by some distinguished writers 
What is the truth ? The truth is that the history 
of ancient India is a history, even by the conces¬ 
sions of most eminent European Oriental scholars 
pf at least 2,000 years before the birth of Christ 
But in the Hindoo thought our history goes back 
thousands of years beyond that period. 
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Western scholarship has given priority in date 
and in character to the records and monuments of 
Egypt and of Chaldea. Those records and monu¬ 
ments give simple information and are contind for 
the most part to the names of kings, the accounts of 
war and dynasties, and the builders of pyramids. 
These are interesting to scholars, but shed un¬ 
certain light, and little of that, on human progress 
and civilization. The contrary is true in relation to 
Hindoo history. It does not abound in the records 
of thrones, of wars, and the incidents of conquests, 
but are connected recitals of the advancement 
and successions of civilizations, the progress of the 
human mind, and the sacred permanency of reli¬ 
gious thought and devotion. There are many periods 
in this history, carrying us back into remotest ages, 
not inscribed on stones or papyri, but abounding in 
hymns that embalm the religious thought and aspi¬ 
rations of the people, and in profound works and 
systems of philosophy, reflecting each era of civiliza¬ 
tion. This history to which i refer was not commit¬ 
ted to stone or to writing of any kind, but was 
transmitted with particularity and exactness from 
generation to generation, from century to century, 
by oral teachings and repetition. I grant you that 
it is difficult to consider this fact, but it stands indis¬ 
putable, and since the scholars of the Western world 
have entered upon the systematic study of our his¬ 
tory and our literature, they stand confessing this 
fact with expressions of wonder and amazement* You 
will see, therefore, without enlargement upon a 
matter too vast to enter upon, that the mistake to 
which I have referred is a serious one and reflects 
little honor upon those who persist in it. The 
character of this mistake may be further seen when 
you consider the antiquity of the written ‘history of 
Hindoo progress, literature, religion and civilization* 
It is conceded by some learned scholars, such as 
Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Weber and Prof. Whitney 
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not to mention others that the Vedic hymns of India, 
date from 1500 to 2000 before Christ, whilst the 
distinguished doctor, Martin Haug, gives credit for 
the earliest of these sublime productions to remoter 
date. It is true that this mistake is pardonable, when 
we consider that it is only within the memory of the 
present generation that the scholarship of western 
civilization has been able with systematic ability ta 
trace their history with exactness of method. 

I have spoken of the transmission of historical 
events from generation to generation by oral tradition 
from memory to memory, through many centuries 
before history began to be written in the Sanskrit 
language the oldest language in the sisterhood of 
languages. On this point I beg to quote a single para* 
graph from a lecture delivered by Prof. Muller before 
the University of Glasgow in 1892. He says: “To* 
those who are not acquainted with the powers of the 
human memory when well disciplined or rather 
when not systematically ruined as ours have been,, 
it may seem almost incredible that so much of the 
ancient traditional literature should have been com¬ 
posed, and should have survived during so many 
centuries before it was finally consigned to writing. 
Still, we have got so far (^and I beg to call your at¬ 
tention to this remarkable concession) that every 
body now admits that the poets of the Veda did not 
write there hymns, and that Zoroaster did not leave 
any written documents* The truth is that there is. 
no equivalent word for writing or to write in the 
Vedas-’^ 

But my American brothers and sisters,the argu¬ 
ment for the more ancient history of India than the 
date of the Vedas, that is to say the committal of 
the Vedic hymns to writing which is conceded to- 
have been done two thousand years before the birth 
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of Christ, will be found in the study and comprehen¬ 
sion of the Vedas themselves. In their composition 
in the fullness of expression, in the sublimity of 
thought, in the perfection of imaginary, and in the 
simplicity of detail, they show a lineage and point to 
•evolutions, gradations and acquired perfections, that 
imply untold centuries of human development in 
thought, in speech, in art, in religion, in philosophy 
and in all the considerable factors of great, but 
unrecorded civilizations. Such monuments of learn¬ 
ing, both subtle and simple, suggesting a knowledge 
of nature and of man which only centuries upon 
•centuries of growth can answer for, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as morden, even as similar monuments of 
Egypt, of Greece, or of the Hebrew nation, but must 
antedate them all and in p sense which will yet be 
appreciated, prove to be their motherhood. In closing 
this part of my utterance to you, I willl quote one 
more passage from the same distinguished authority 
that I have already named. Prof. Max Muller says 
If I were to look over the whole wond to find out 
the country most richly endowed with all the wealth 
power and beauty that nature can bestow —in some 
parts a very paradise on earth—I should point to 
India If I were asked under what sky the human 
mind has most fully developed some of the choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problem of life, and has found solutions of some of 
them which well deserve the attention even of those 
who have studied Plato and Kant—I should point to 
India. And if I were to ask myself from what litera¬ 
ture we, here in Europe, we who have been nurtured 
almost exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and 
Romans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted in order 
to make our inner life more perfect, more compre¬ 
hensive, more universal, in fact more truly human, 
a. life, not for this life only, but a transfigured and 
•eternal life—again I should*point to India.” 
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The second mistake which I desire to correct 
relates to the origin and purpose, and supposed 
sacred character of the caste system prevailing in 
India. Those of you who have*honored me by at¬ 
tending my private lessons at this place on the 
philosophies of India, need not be told that I set up 
no defence of the cast institution as it obtains there. 
The popular explanation of this system accepted by 
the people of the Western world I will give in this 
way: The four great division of caste are named the 
Brahmin, the Kshatriya, the Vaishya and the 
Shudra, and their origin and meaninig in this view, 
are these : The Brahmin sprang .from the head of 
the God, and represents exclusive privilege of in¬ 
tellectual progress and learning, including priestly 
functions and religious superiority constituting there¬ 
fore, an exclusive monopoly of right, privilege and 
enjoyment of intellectual development and religious 
cult. 


The Kshatriya sprang from the arms of the God 
and represents the soldier element which stands for 
the defence of material and national rights, but 
without the privileges pertaining to the Brahmin. 

The Vaishya or third class sprang, in this view 
of caste, from the loins of the God, representing 
wealth, commerce, business and the activities and 
monopolies of trade and industries, with still more 
limited privileges and rights pertaining to the classes 
above, namely the Brahmin and the Kshatriya. The 
fourth, or Shudra caste, sprang from the feet of the 
God, representing servitude and all menial pursuits 
and labors, with still more restricted rights and 
privileges, yet with one larger privilege, which per¬ 
tains to the condition which the orgination of this 
caste implies, namely, abject servitude. As a com¬ 
pensation for the loss of privilege and the denial of 
certain rights pertaining to knowledge and develop- 
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ment, the myriads composing this class are per¬ 
mitted to travel in their own country without let or 
hindrance, but under the bond of servitude, being 
the servant class of'all the rest. This is the com¬ 
mon interpretation and explanation of the caste 
system briefly stated, given by your writers. But it is 
notour understanding, nor a fair statement of the 
truth. What then is that truth ? 

In the first place, the ancient Vedas give no re¬ 
cord of such an institution as caste, and therefore, 
it is not in any view an integral part of our ancient 
religion, or of our philosophy. How then did it come 
to be instituted ? 

Whatever authority may be traced to the Vedic 
writings on this subject will be found to be the result 
of innovations, without any more authority or sanc¬ 
tion than that which pride and priestly arrogance 
can give to perpetuate themselves? contrary to the 
ancient spirit and the true doctrine which inspire 
and underlie the universal religion, which recog¬ 
nizes a common fatherhood, and a tini^ ersal brother¬ 
hood, with equal privileges and p >^sioilities. It 
would weary you if I should attempt tiie history of 
this innovation and the origin of tlie sanctions which 
may be found in later Puranic writings. My object 
is simply to stimulate in you the spii it of indepen¬ 
dent and impartial investigation., well knowing that 
you will find that my statement is true, and that the 
institution, shorn of its sentimental incidents, is not 
an unyielding or cast iron factor in our civilization 
found in that authority which we bow to with religi¬ 
ous awe and obedience. In truth, it has come to be 
considered more as a social institution rather than 
one sanctioned by religious authority. From this 
point of view it may beconceeded to possess certain 
advantages which minimize the restrictions of the 
social order, which restrictions will melt and dis- 
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appear as education advances to universal sway^ 
Under another name, if my observations are not at 
fault? a system of equal rigor and more marked dis¬ 
tinction is forcing its way even in this free land of 
yours, born also of the same motherhood of pride, 
monopoly, and the centralization of wealth and power^ 
For I find even here great social distinctions, and 
even religious exclusiveness, lifting their banner^ 
and building their walls with a zeal and a pertinacity 
of purpose and visible results, that are almost equal 
to the observable decay of the system as it is popu¬ 
larly believed to exist, in India. I will conclude my 
observations on this point by quoting a paragraph or 
two from a very high authority in Her Majesty’s 
India Civil Service and an Honorary Secretary to* 
the Royal Society—Mr. Rober Needham Cust: * 

‘‘ How has society dealt with caste ? I can only 
give an opinion based upon experience acquired in a 
solitary life among the people of Upper India for 
weeks and months together without any European 
companion. 1 never found caste an obstacle to 
social intercourse, nor did the subject ever press it¬ 
self forward, and yet the population of the villages 
and towns visited each day, differed considerably. 
Few villages were absolutely without Mahometan, 
none without men of the lowest caste, and in the 
thronging of an Indian crowd there must be indis¬ 
criminate contact. In my establishment there was 
the Brahman, with whom I transacted ordinary 
business, the Rajput, who carried my messages, the 
Khatri and Kayat, who engrossed my orders. Maho¬ 
metan and Hindu sat upon the floor working side by 
side, in constant contact, and handed papers from 
one to the other; and, if the half caste Christian sat 
at a table to write English letters, it was only be¬ 
cause the method of English correspondence re¬ 
quired this distinction. My own tent was dailjr 
- “ Pictures of Indian Life,*’ R. N. Cust Scribner & Co. 
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thronged by men of all castes and positions in life, 
and my visits to the male apartments of the notables 
was considered an honor, and yet of all outcastes 
the European is the worst, as he asserts his right to 
eat both beef and pork. Thus, professors of different 
eastes mingle in social life without any unpleasant 
friction: each man respects his neighbor ; he has no 
wish, indeed, to intermarry with the family of his 
neighbor, or share the cup and platter of his 
neighbor! but he does not consider himself in the 
least superior or inferior. 

In one sense, and in one sense only, caste may 
be said to be religious. All that remains to the non- 
Mahometan population of the religious idea and in¬ 
stinct, has centuries ago shrunk into the notion of 
-caste, just as in Europe in the Middle Ages, all that 
to many men remained of religion, was a keen sense 
of personal honor. Now, both caste and honor re¬ 
strain a man’s actions from what is contrary to the 
rules of brotherhood, is dishonorable, and often from 
crime, in a way, in which nothing else will restrain 
them, and in that sense caste and honor may be said 
to be religious sanctions, but in no other. Nowise 
legislator would venture to do aught to weaken such 
sanctions, the existence of which marks a certain 
progress in civilization, until other higher sanctions 
have been substituted. 

With all my recollections of valued friends left 
behind me in India, whose features live in memory 
and whose portraits in some cases decorate my walls 
It is amazing to me to hear on my return to England 
that this good, easy going people, amiable and igno¬ 
rant, tolerant and docile, accommodating and affec¬ 
tionate, is, in the opinion of wise and good men, 
“enslaved by a custom which annihilates fellow feel¬ 
ing and eats out human sympathy, and makes one 
portion of the community slaves to the other.” I 
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could multiply quotations of this kind, but it is not 
my object to aggravate this difficulty, but rather to 
compose it. I cannot see, that caste is an evil of the 
kind and degree, which it is imagined by many 
good men to be. In an exaggerated and self- 
asserting form it would certainly be an evil 
under a Hindoo system of government of the stiff 
and intolerant forms of modern religious creeds, 
but tolerance has ever been of the essence of the 
Hindoo system, and in British India the claws of 
caste have been cut by a strong and impartial govern¬ 
ment, and the social pressure of a population, made 
up of various elements which would not submit to* 
oppression. I remark that in Europe classes lie in 
strata horizontally, and that in India the separation 
is by vertical fissures. I have known men of good 
caste and social position as gentlemen, who ewre 
not ashamed to have in their families near relations 
in the grade of menial or cock. Now, such a state of 
affairs would be impossible in Europe, and marks the 
enormous divergence of social customs 

The next mistake that I must refer to concerns- 
the women of my country. This mistake is many- 
sided and time will not permit me to consider it in 
detail. In a general way it my be stated, thus: 

The women of India, from time immemorial, 
have been and are, the abject slaves of their hus¬ 
bands, without rights, without privileges, without 
education, without authority, and even (as I have 
heard said) without souls, except perhaps as they 
may blindly serve the whims, the behests and the 
lusts of their masters. To all this statement and to^ 
every particular definition that may be given to it, I 
am proud and honored to interpose a down—right 
denial. I do not mean by this that woman^s place 
and work in India are the same as I am led to be¬ 
lieve as are found in tftis country: whether lower or 
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tempt to decide. In the Vedic times, as may be 
learned from the numerous hymns, many of them 
•composed by women, a pleasing picture of woman’s 
estate may be seen In that early age the father of 
the family was the priest, and his home was the 
temple. The sacred flame was kindled in every house 
and the hymns were chanted with simplibity and 
devotion by the entire family. When sacrifices were 
to be offered, religious devotions performed, promi¬ 
nent in that picture is seen the woman who is the 
wife and the mother. In those early days and down 
through all mutations, and at the persent time, the 
most worthy households from every point of view 
^re those households in which grand parents, parents, 
sons and their wives, dwell together in unity and in 
the bonds of love, each doing his and her part for the 
comfort, instruction and happiness of the home, not 
alone in domestic industries, but in the rights and 
ceremonies of religious devotion. I will give you a 
few of the prayers of the Rigvada pertaining to this 
exalted condition. 

‘‘ Oh, ye gods, the married couple who prepare 
oblations together, who purify the Soma juice and 
mix it with milk—may they obtain food for their 
eating and come united to the sacrifices (ligioufor 
service), may they never have to go in quest foods. 
They worship you with the best offerings, blest with 
youthful and adolescent offspring, they acquire 
wealth and they both attain to a mature age.The god 
themselves covet the worship of such a couple who 
neglect not religious sacrifices and duties, and who 
offer grateful services of worship and jirifts to gods> 
and who embrace each other to continue their race, 
and they worship their gods-’' 

Again a beautiful picture is that of highly edu¬ 
cated women who,themselvs, Rishis(sages), because 
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of their learning and devotion, compose hundreds of 
hymns and perform the sacred services, the same as 
men. In those days before my country knew the 
demands, the tendencies and the restrictions of other 
civilization against women, there were no restrictions 
of an unwholesome character, nor were tliey kept in 
seclusion, denied education, or excluded from the 
highest positions in society. Wives and brides were 
veiled often, not through any law or custom imposed 
upon them, but in obedience to the modest impulses 
of their own heart, but they had unrestricted liberty 
to go and come within the limits of selfimposed pro¬ 
priety. Prominent among the names of distinguish¬ 
ed dames whose examples and wise precepts are 
embalmed in the sweet and holy measures of many 
hymns composed by themselves, is that of Vishava- 
vara, the interpretation of which name is itself a 
commemoration of her virtues and learning—which 
is, ’’the elect lady ” Whoever will study the comp¬ 
osition of this exalted woman will be inspired to 
know and to keep inviolable the mutual relations of 
husband and wife. Indeed, in the ages to which I 
refer, the wife was the queen of the household, whose 
word was law to the members of the same, and who, 
like the mothers of this age,would arouse the house¬ 
hold at early dawn and set evryone from the oldest 
to the youngest to his and her proper task, and 
whose example was the bright light to which all eyes 
were turned- I do not mean to say that all women 
and maidens in that age, any more than now, were 
virtuous and true. My object is to truthfully set 
forth the foundation facts, and the dominent grace 
and purpose. Contemporaneous testimony before 
the days of Christ, but also now extant, of biggest 
authority, prove that the women of India were noti¬ 
ceable for their modesty and chastity Magastenes, 
the Greek ambassador, three hundred years before 
Christ, found India two reasons for great admira- 
tion. The first was the absence of slavery, and the 
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second the chastity of the women. In a previous 
lecture, and to my classes also, I have given you in 
some detail a true account of the marriage customs 
of my people, and the constitution of the Hindoo 
family, aud will not, therefore,at this time enlarge in 
thisdirection-But I will describe to you in a short way 
the sacred ceremony of marriage, leaving out the 
mere secular, social and incidental exercises- Among 
the hymns recited at that ceremony are such as these. 

’'May the husband and the wife be well united,’^ 
turning to the bride priest would say, ”Oh, maiden, 
the graceful sun had fastened thee with ties of mai- 
denhood'^ (.which means that up to this time slie had 
lived free from the carnal knowledge of any man. 
'We release thee now of these ties, we place thee 
with thy husband in a place which is the home of 
truth and the abode of righteous action-’^ 

These words and all others are repeated by the 
parents who give away their loved daughter to the 
husband. The hymn continues,—'’Go to your husb¬ 
and’s house and be its mistress, be the mistress of 
all, and exercise your authority over all in that 
house, let children be born unto thee and blessings 
attend thee, perform the duties of thy household with 
care, unite thy person with person of this thy hus¬ 
band, and exercise thy authority in this thy house 
until old age.” 

Addressing the married couple, the priest and 
parents continue,—’'Oh, bridegroom and bride, do 
you remain here together, do not be separated, enjoy 
all proper food, be content to remain in your own 
home, and find and enjoy happinessdn the company 
of your children and your grandchildren-’' 

The bride and bridegroom offer this prayer 
** May the Lord of Creation bestow on us children 
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and may Aryman (the law of life-preservation) keep 
us united till old age.’^‘ To the bride is then said. 
‘‘ Oh bride, enter with auspicious signs the home of 
thy husband, let thine eye be free from anger, minis¬ 
ter to the happiness of thy husband, and be kind to all 
living beings, cultivate a cheerful mind and may 
thy beauty be bright; be the mother of heroic sons, 
and be devoted to the gods- May thou have influence 
over thy father-in-law, and over thy mother-in-law, 
and be as a queen over thy sister-in-law and thy 
brother-in-law*” And lastly, the bridegroom and the 
bride say to each other—in the full realization of the 
new relations in which they stand, henceforth to 
proceed with one heart and one mind,—^’may all the 
gods unite our hearts, may the god of maternity and 
the spirit of proper instruction and goodness, of wise 
and pure speech, unite us together.” 

This, my American brothers and sisters, in 
brief, is the marriage ceremony of the Hindoos. It 
is longer and more tedious perhaps than your short, 
and as it would seem, not over-binding ceremony 
which I have witnessed since coming to your coun- 
twand also on this platform. In your ceremony 
^rds pass between the bride and bridegroom, some 
oi which words, as you have seen, are conspicuous 
for their absence in the “ Heatl^en’^ ceremony which 
I have declared to you. Your priest would say to 
the man—‘‘ Wilt thou have this woman to be thy 
wedded wife, wilt thou love, honor and keep her in 
sickness and in health, and forsaking all others cling 
only unto her so long as life shall last.” And to the 
bride he will say—“Wilt thou take this man t‘\.be 
thy wedded husband, wilt thou love, honor and obey 
him and forsaking all others cling only to him so 
long as life shall last.” To these propositions the 
man and the woman are expected to answer each, 
“ I will.^^ But, if what I hear from you be the truth, 
this is said in many instances, with a la^^ge reserva- 

25 
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tion. The absence of tlie pledge to obey the hus¬ 
band in the religious marriage ceremony of my 
people, ought of itself, to save us from certain 
strictures and unjust criticisms, and our women 
from consignment in your belief to a state of abject 
chattelhood, degredation, and groveling subser¬ 
viency to their husbands* I hope you will under¬ 
stand that 1 do not assume to sit in judgment upon 
your institutions, nor for one moment to institute 
invidious comparisons; as a Hindoo. I honor 
womanhood throughout the world and bow in proper 
worship to those sacred qualities which constitute 
wife-hood and motherhood- The greatest of all 
honors are those that cluster about the name and 
character of mother and wife. 


Oh, my brothers and sisters, whatever privileges 
and rights may seem to be denied the women of 
your country, and whatever duties of a more public 
nature may seem to demand their attention and 
their care, let nothing be said or done or thought, 
that shall detract from the crown of motherhood 
and wifehood, the glorious lustre that is found only 
there* But this I must say, that no Hindoo women 
in all the history—the sorrowful, sad and changing 
history of my race,—has ever sought relief from 
the holy vows of marriage in divorce- We, of 
India, do not forget that we are under the Govern¬ 
ment of a woman—her Gracious Majesty, Victo¬ 
ria, Queen, of Great Britain and Ireland and 
Empress of India, whose birthday and coronation 
day are national holidays, and who by our people i& 
more frequently called, not the Empress of India, 
but the mother- 

I will say that the designation of wife in India, of 
the Hindoo wife, is higher and grander than that of 
Empress* She is called Devi, or Goddess. 
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If you can reconcile these facts and deductions 
to the mistaken notions which you have received^ 
from whatever sources, respecting the condition of 
women of my country, it is your task, to which I 
cheerfully leave you. 

In the lectures which I have had the honor to 
deliver to you in the class room, I have spoken 
largely concerning the early marriages among my 
people, and will not at this time do more than state 
the reasons thereof. The first reason is that the 
giving in marriage to the early age to which refer¬ 
ence is made, does not imply in any case the con¬ 
summation of marriage. The ceremony that I have 
given you, v/hich is the real marriage, is performed 
among the Jains at the proper age of maturity, and 
the wife proceeds at once to her husband's home, 
and this was the custom in the earlier ages, before 
India became the coveted land of the invader. The 
second reason is that the early betrothal was neces¬ 
sary in the Hindoo thought as a measure of protec¬ 
tion, which includes time and the duty of education 
on the part of the young persons thus betrothed. If, 
between the time of the betrothal and the marriage 
ceremony, the betrothed shall die, the betrothed 
wife may be married to another. The protection to 
which I have referred, which this early betrothal 
gives to the girl of India can be as well understood 
by you as if I were to go into a detailed statement, 
for among the perquisites and spoils of the invader 
of all times must be reckoned, not alone lootings of 
perishable possessions of the conquered, but the 
possession and ravishment of unprotected women. 
Indeed, this measure of protection has not always 
proved adequate any more than your laws of pro* 
hibition of the licquor traffic have always, or may 
ever really, prohibit. A third reason may be given 
that womanhood is reached in our country at an 
earlier age than in your own. 
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Another mistake that I must briefly notice is the 
prevalent misconception of the moral status of the 
Hindoo people aft larsre. t cannot go into this sub¬ 
ject further than to affirm chat the basis of morality, 
its laws and rules? difler in no essential respect from 
those that obtain thioughout the universal world. 
The rites of our religion, the relationships obtaining 
throughout the whole social structure? both as to 
private and public conduct, answer for the highest 
moral character. Justice, truth, purity? are words 
meaningful to every Hindoo, sacred to his thought? 
not only parts of his speech, bub essential elements in 
his daily devotions. 

Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not covet, thou 
slialt not commit adultery, thou shalt not lie,^^ are 
commandments with us as with you, and thou shalt 
practice virtue, good will? right conduct, nob toward 
men only? but toward all living beings, are also parts 
of our moral code, which no Hindoo can forget or 
deny without bringing down upon him corresponding 
evils and retribution. These are the straight lines 
in which we are instructed and required to walk. If 
me:: grow lame and weak and sometimes fall by the 
way in India, as in America? we know the source of 
that weakness and that failure? and should bequeath 
our commisseration and helpful brotherly pity. But 
this must be said in justice to my people? that the 
statistics of crime in India, as jtscertained by (Govern¬ 
ment scrutiny, are but one-fourth in extent of those 
of England itself. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I will refer 
you to the fact which with yon is familiar, that what 
is said sometimes of the moral status of the Hindoos? 
which is the outward expressim of the moral law 
which they adopt? is also said of you, who are spiritu¬ 
alists? by some of your ill-informed Christian brothers, 
'fhe same argument that you present in meeting the 
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objection I also can and do adopt as my answer, since 
if I should seek ro formulate answer it not 

be more pertinent or more just. I find that answer 
in a book which I have considered for the first time 
on these grounds, and the author of which, well known 
to you, for he is on this platform, is not only my 
brother, but my friend, whom I have learned not only 
to admire but to love. The book is entitled ^^Angels^ 
Visits to my Farm in Florida/^ The author's name is 
<^Gohien Light,but the pronounciation would be 
different. In that book f find this paragraph which 
I will now read, and in the tran'^lation of it to my own 
people. L should substitute for Spiritualism, Hin- 
dooism. Tlie author says to the objector tf> Spiritualism 
as I would say to the objector to Hindooisrn, 

I suggested that perhaps pul)lic opinion in many 
things w«as based on misconception, and ignorance of 
t\\e real truth, pj-inci )les and facts underlying and 
constituting the philosophy of spiritualism. It is of 
the very first ifr»poj*tance, in the first estimate of this 
philosopliy and its adherents and advocate? to know 
whether or not its principles and teachings are in 
thein«elves moral, judged by the highest standards. 
Is the morality of this philosophy different from that 
which all pure minds accept, whether it be called 
Christian or Jewish, Mohammedan or Hindoo, Greek 
or Homan, 

Are there several codes ? 

Is the essence of morality one everywhere or 
various, as men conceive it ? 

Is morality a creature of rules and regulations 
and human formulatiocs ? 

Is it not rather the soul of right, or the conscience 
of right, implanted or breathed into humanity and 
into the universe by the Infinite Creator ? 



What is inoi*al law? 

Who. sliall define ir> ? 

What authority shall interpret it ? 

It goes without saying that whatever it is and 
wherever it is, it is obligatory on all. Hut where will 
you st^arch for it outside of yourself. 

Is it something independent of your con-cious- 
ness, lying somewliere hidden, waiting to be dis¬ 
covered ? 

]f it is not found within yon, where shall you 
look for it ? 

Fichte, the German philosoplier, svys that-Hhe 
formal*law of morals,’^ is this: 

‘^Always act in conformity with your convictions 
of duty (obey your conscience). 

This rule includes two others, first, try to 
understand clearly what is your duty iu every matter 
then, when you are convineed what yonr duty is, do 
it, for r.lie sole reason tliat you are sure that it is 
your duty.’^ 

Spiritualism, as 1 undersfc;i.nd it, adopts and 
emphasizes this law, even as Jesus did — in Ins sermon 
on the mount—and as all good Cliristians do when 
they truly interpret him. 

The criterion of morality is the conscience, not 
another man^s but your owiu 

I do not mean that one should not take counsel 
of other men’s consciences in arriving at right con¬ 
clusions, but J assert the very contrary, that one 
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should do so. Not for the purpose of lesseuing the 
sense of responsibility, but for the confirmation of 
truth and right. 

This is the common practice of mankind, and so 
is that certain things are settled, because universal, or 
concrete conscience of mankind through ages, as 
made them so/^ 

Having thus noticed some of the mistakes prevalent 
in respect to my people and our religion? history and 
morality, and conscious of doing scant justice to each 
matter, and also conscious of the purpose to be just 
and true, 3 must now close this lecture by expressing, 
as 1 may, my conception of the future that awaits us 
in this world, where the thought ?vnd the conduct of 
men make and mar their futui-e. To me the outgrowth 
of religions, civilizatiorts and Governments, are the 
expressions f)f human progress and development from 
one motherhood of law, cf nature, of man. We of 
India do not arrogate to ourselves superiority and 
authority? noting' as we do along the ages? the rise, 
decline and fall? of empires and civilizations, 
to lecture yon for your faults or to condemn 
you for your failures. No. We in the old home of 
the great mother of the nations, the civilizations, the 
philosophies and the religions of the wide world, 
would extend to you the mothers’ blessing, the home 
greeting, and express, not the hope only^ but the firm 
belief, that when you shall have compassed all seas 
and all lands, and all methods, and have exhausted 
all resources and discoveries in literature, in art, in 
the sciences, and in the worship of God? you will by 
degrees, by slow, perhaps painful but sure progress, 
turn your faces and direct your steps toward the old 
home, the old mother, and your brothers and sisters 
in India, the blessed. There you will find the old 
hospitality, the old sweet life, and the dear old mother 
tanchanged in her devotion and in her love, capable 
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qI recognizing you all, and in her ample.lap you shall 
Uestle> as your progenitors did in the earlier timesr 
amid the caressings and benediction$ of love—love 
—love power, better than science, better than art, 
better than wealth because it is love which answers 
for the usefulness and right work of all these, and 
which passeth understanding.” 

Trade relations between the United States of 
America and India.—On behalf of rny people especially 
the Bombay Marine Association, a society for the 
encouragement of commercial, industrial education in 
India, I offer you niy heartfelt thanks, for extending 
to ns this indication from rhe Philadelphia Cjmmercial 
Museum to participate in the deliberations this 
Congress. The gentlemen who represent the Phila¬ 
delphia Commercial Museum had indeed no authority? 
as King or Emperor, to c )mmand us to attend, but 
they recognize the fact that unless nations should 
once and for all stop that barbarous practice of war 
for deci<iing political problems of the day. Not only 
that, but that they chould also stop the commercihl 
warfare that is rampant in civilized countries. 

One of the ablest speakers of the United States 
said : In commerce there should be friendly rivalry, 
bur. no war,” We recognize the principle that inter— 
natioiml conference in matters commercial has been a 
dream of philosc pbers, and it is highly creditable to 
the genius of Director W. P. Wilson, of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, that that has been reali¬ 
zed. It is an event unique in the history of the world,, 
and the Philadelphians justly deserve the credit of 
having consummated it. 

During a residence of nearly six years in this 
country though the hospitable facilities afforded to me 
on every band, I have learned much about the com¬ 
mercial and industrial institutions of this country, and 
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it is therefore a great pleasure for me to address you 
on the subject of trade relations between the United 
States and India. 

India has been the Klondike of the world from 
the beginning of its history, from the time of the 
Greeks and Mongolians they all had their day in 
India, and the last and latest are the British people^ 
your cousins on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In International commerce India also is an ancient 
country. Long before the Christian era the com¬ 
modities of India, its manufactured articles made by 
hand works of art, furniture and other tilings were 
known in the countries on the shore cf the Medditer- 
ranean. 

International commerce, as it is understood ta 
day, is only a recent tiling, although you may call it 
a baby^ still it is a China baby. We recognize the 
fact also that no natiou can ch»im to be accounted as 
one of the important factors in the elevation of huma¬ 
nity unless it has its due share in international com¬ 
merce. 

Now so far as India is concerned, I do not wish 
to go into the political, or the geographical or merely 
economical and domestic conditions of the country. I 
want to present before you a few facts that may be 
of some importance, especially to the manufacturers 
in this country, therefore, I shall give you some idea 
as to the export and import, especially of the imports 
of India. 

Politically, India may be divided into two parts, 
British India and India under the rule of native Prin¬ 
ces under the suzerainty of the Crown of England. 
Commercially, there is only one India, and that is 
*• India*’ without distinguishing it as British or native- 
India. 
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The imports of India are very large, indeed. 
Kvery year its imports of foreign merchandise increase. 
Xiast; year $270,000,000 and 0,000 000 worth 
of goods-and exports $350,000,000 and $o95 000?000 
of coniiDodities. The major part of home imports are 
manufactiired goods of all countries of the world, 
who ponr forth their commodities and merchandise 
mto India, Great Britain stands the first sending 
from $155,000,(00 to $170,000,000 worth of mer. 
chandise every year. Next comes Germany, whose 
exports have increased from $500,060,000 in ’93 to 
$978,000,000. 

This is only a preliminary idea about the imports 
into India of foreign merchandise. What we are 
specially interested in is a share of the United States 
in that trade. 

Yonr chairman has told you that the trade with 
the United States is not very large. When I compare 
it with a large share taken by Great Britain, it seems 
very small indeed. I do not intend to go into the 
details of the various articles of manufacture of tlie 
United States that we receive in India, but still the 
manufacturer necessarily wants certain details that 
will give him that information that will be useful to 
him for future guidance. 

In the first plnce then, so far as the raw products 
^ve concerned, it is very little. The possibilities of 
the future are great. Wheat and cotton are tlie im¬ 
port atit staple articles coming from America. We also 
produce the same articles, but the cotton market being 
finer than that produced in India, and on account 
of this very reason as we are not able to produce 
certain kinds of y^rn in our mills the cotton mills in 
India, it vill be to the advantage to the United States 
if they only made arrangement for shipping cotton to 
India. 
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The most importaiifc things that we receive from 
the United States are in the inanufHctured line. For 
instance, so far as the manufacture of articles in India 
is concerned, there is to some extent going on, and 
has been going on for a certain numbers of years, a 
trade between India and America. We receive from 
this country hardware, cutlery,sewing machines,water¬ 
mills, sugar-mills, oil-presses, and so ofi,but the siiare 
of America, when compared with the shares allotted to 
the ocher countries of the civilized world, is very 
small. I will not go into the details as to these 
things, as I told you before, but I will only give you 
u.n idea, for instance, so far as water-mills, sugar- 
mills, oil-presses, ami such miscellaneous machines 
.are concerned. We have imported into the United 
States, in the year 1897 — 98, about $40,0u4,000 worth, 
and the share of America was only $30,000 worth. 

With the superior manufacturing skill and up-to- 
date machine and machinery of the Americans, they 
ought to have a V)etter share—I mean to say they 
would have a better share, provided proper methods 
are adopted. 

Now there are so many details, which details 
would be appreciated by manufacturers who want to 
deal with merchants in India, and these tilings can be 
better elucidated in a personal conversMtion. 1 would 
only mention a few lines of tlie rnanufacrured articles 
that would be proper to introduce into India- 

First, agricultural implements. Now, while we 
receive a large quantity from other countries in India 
America only sent us about 16,000 worth last year* 
What is the reason ? There are reasons and these 
reasons I shall state at the end of this address. Then 
there is a possibility of introducing brass manufac¬ 
tures into India, also next comes brooms and brushes 
bicycles, colluloid articles, chemicals, drugs, medicines 
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clocks and watches, articles of copper, cotton manu¬ 
factures, and just here I will remark that from 97 to 
99 percent of the textile goods imported into India, 
97 to ^^9 per cent was furnished by Great Britain,, 
and we sh.ill continue to buy from Great Britain all 
surh goods. 

Now we have a reason for that. If you can 
comply with the condition and requirement in India 
markets, you can also have a share. In the first place^ 
the mill owners of this country know nothing—I 
should say absolutely nothing—of the kind of goods 
that would have a sale in Imlia. I do not like to 
make personal remarks, but a short time ago I had 
the pleasure of visiting a well-known textile goods 
firm—I say I had the honor of visiting the store in 
the city pf New Y^rk, and the head of the export 
department showed me samples in textile, lines of 
thread, especially, and he told me that those things 
were very good for ladies* dresses. 

Now if that gentleman had known even a very 
little about the manners and customs and habits of 
our people, he would also have known that those 
goods could liOt have been sold in India. Such prints 
are not used in India. In fact, the manufacturers of 
Great Britain make a speciality in this line, some of 
them manufacture entirely for India and the sur¬ 
rounding country. That is the very secret of success 
of the British manufacturer. 

Next comes other articles like the fibres* and they 
belong to tlie textile line. Then also we can create a 
demand in India for the American dried fruit ; also* 
for glassj and glassware, for graphite in the raw 
oondition. Still only the great country that produced 
this mineral, and we want it, and we can get it from 
an island only a few hours journey from our country, 
but in the manufacture of graphite^ certainly that 
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ought to be an opening in India. Of course there is 
always an opening in civilized countries for gun¬ 
powder but we advise you not to Bend it, we do not like 
it, we do not like the policy that is heralded by gun¬ 
powder. There is nn opening for the manufacture of 
leather, of boots and shoes. Also India rubber, and 
its manufactui'e knows something about the seasons 
of that country, and habits of the people. Printers’ 
ink is largely used in India, and as vve have so many 
printing presses, and also lithographic presses, there 
would be a great demand for it, that is if the 
manufacturers of American ink would send something 
cheap and that would conform to the standard of the 
people. Instruments in America for scientific pur¬ 
poses are also demanded in India. 

The most important nrticle that can V)e intro¬ 
duced into India is iron and steel. The manufacturers 
of Belgium and Great Britain are the great competi¬ 
tors in matters ot this kind on account of price. They 
are more favorable than manufacturers in other parts 
of the world, and that is the reason why we have up 
to this present time preferred to buy from them, but 
if the proper conditions, similar conditions are con¬ 
formed to her, I do not see any reason why Americans 
should not open a large trade in our country. 

1 see that merchants in all parts of the world 
always buy in the home market, and there is no 
sentiment at all about it so far as trade is concerned. 

Then there are articles made of iron; like nails 
and spikes, wire uhiIs, screws, nuts and bolts? etc.? and 
all have a ready market in India. Musical instruments 
also have a demand, but her© I should remark that 
if you are sending beautiful instruments to India the 
manufacturers must undei*stand something about the 
requirements as to mcrsic, as oar music differs from 
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your music. Our music is not merely tom, tom, tom, 
it is scientific, but the manufacturer must know Bome- 
thing about the notice. 

Of course I am not here to deliver a lecture on 
music, or on the science of acoustics? but you will only 
appreciate this much, that organs are more in demand 
in India than pianos. The German and French organs 
are received in large quantitifs? they are cheap 
and they are suitable to the people, they are portable 
and you see that the conditions are such before the 
goods in that line are introduced into India. 

Now there are certain suggestions, and I will offer 
two or three so that there may Ite an Opening trade 
between the Uaited States and India and these 
suggestions are on the line of removing the difficulties 
that are at present in the way. 

In the first place you have no sample house in 
India where American goodi can be exhibited and 
shown to the people. You cannot expect the people 
in foreign countries will buy your goods unless they 
actually see them and have an opportunity of compar¬ 
ing them with similar goods of other countries. 

New you are willing to open these sample 
houses ; that is the best thing you can do. Appoint 
a special agent, an agent on whom you can rely and 
in whom you can place trust, and they will do the 
work for you. 

The next suggestion is that your policy of send¬ 
ing illustrated catalogues of prices of American firms 
here has no use in India. The majority of them are 
printed in the English language? which the people da 
not know anything about, nothing but a waste of your 
jabor and time> 
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Last of all you must compete with foreign manu¬ 
facturers in prices and in terms. 1 will not say an^- 
thhjg to you about prices, about that you can do 
what suits yourselves. As to the terms 1 can say that 
foreign merchants are able to give us better terms 
than you do. 

I will just read a few lines of a letter from a 
foreign merchant?—au Eastern merchant-. He said 
a matter of fact, the great bulk of American 
manufacturers are extiernely ignorant of the wants of 
the foreign market and proper means of advancing 
and increasing the foreign trade. 

The idea has become prevalent among the manu¬ 
facturers of the United States that no commercial 
integrity exists outside of their own countries. This 
idea is an erroneous one, but it prevails in New York, 
but such is not the case on the other side of the world. 
Yon must not think that all of the honesty is one side 
of the world,.there is as much on the other side of the 
world as there is on this. 

He also said it was absolutely unsafe to extend a 
line of credit to foreign dealers As a matter of fact 
Engligh and German firms and other firms, dealers, 
extend the credit to other nations but admitted! it 
is harder to handle trade there than it is when it is 
nearer home. So long as a manufacturer has 8uflB.ci- 
ent trade at home to keep his work in opperation he 
had better stay at home but when he does go abroad 
into the world’s market, he must make up his mind 
to meet the competition in prices as well as the terms. 
Until h"' makes up his mind to do what he had better 
not waste his time trying to enter the foreign market. 




AVOSffiSB INDIAN NfeLIOION. 

In ptt»»liaoce of tlie liberal policr oatliped at tbe io* 
ception of Mlndi we present as the leading article of this 
number a contribution from the pen of Virchand R. Oahdhi,^ 
of Bombay. Hr. Gandhi is eminent in Ms own land as a 
scholar and teacher, and has achieved by his lectanea in 
this country, since the year of the World^s Pair a wide repu- 
tatibn for sincerity, candor, and ability in the presentation 
of the esoteric truths of Jainism. The number of adherents 
of this Eastern religion is nearly five millions, and many of 
its features have commended it to thoughtful minds among 
all races. 

Part of the mission of our contributor is to correct the 
numerous misconceptions regarding Oriental philosophy in 
general and Jainism in particular that have gained currency 
in Western thought and literature. For instance, we are 
repeatedly told that it is customary for certain fanatics 
deliberately to seek death by allowing the car of Jugger* 
naut to run over them. “There is a certain heavy stone 
car.” said Mr. Gandhi in a recent lecture, “ that once every 
twelve years is dragged by hundreds of people from the 
river to the Temple. A vast multitude watches the cere¬ 
mony. Sometimes there is an accident and a few persons 
are run over, but to say that they 'throw’ themselves under 
the wheels is ridiculous.’’ 

This teacher’s article on the psychology and philosophy 
of the Jains is an inspiring example of the subtle workings 
of the Indo-philosophic mind, and our readers are to be 
congratulated on getting an exposition of this ancieut rer 
ligion from an authentic source. 
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Mr. V. R.^Gandiii B. A., of ihe^ ifnlversfiy of Bombay* 
lidifli/is a brniiant lawyer of tmusua! attainments, and is 
master of fourteen languag^es including EugHsb. He is the 
Honorary Secretary of the JaiU Association of India, and 
•enjoys the distinction of being the only gentleman from 
India, Hvho was elected by the people at home as Delegate 
to the Patliament of Religions held in Chicago in September. 
1893, where he most eloquently represented the S,00flf,000 of 
Jains of India. Mr. Gandhi has remained in this Country 
to study our customs, politics, educational and industrial 
institutions. He is a man of strong personality, filled with 
enthusiasm, sincere and earnest in purpose, a man of uufiinch*^ 
ing moral couraj^e and the soul of honor. All this and ntore 
impresses you as you look into his calm, piercing eyes, and 
listen to his animated discussions on the customs and reli-^ 
gions of India, But it is when dwelling upon the selfish* 
ness and injustice of mankind and the miseries of the ignor¬ 
ant poor that Mr. Gandhi grows most eloquent, and his soul 
shines through his eyes as he warms with his subject. 

No one should fail to hear this eloquent native from 
India whenever opportunity occurs; one can gain more 
knowledge and truth in one evening than from any other 
source. He will be able to correct many prevalent and 
erroneous impressions concerning India and its people. He 
will answer all questions after the lecture that any one from 
the audience may choose to ask. There cannot be too much 
sMd in praise of this grand and noble man who daily lives 
up to the principles of purity which he advocates, Mr. 
Osndhi has already spoken in this country before clubs, 
lyceums, literary and church societies, theosophical bran¬ 
ches and Spiritual associationsi and has conducted large 



in Easteni Occultiap. lias ey^i;;^whpre |>e^ 
i(ccoi^«4 a warn reception an4 t4e apprapi^ 

ition.— Kditojr’s Bureau. , 

Tbe Broad and Catholic Spirit of t|;ia Grand Hin- 
dn May Be Beat Underatood By the Following’ 
Bztraot From Hia Leoture, Delivered At Caaaa^ 
daga, B. Y., Aug. IS. 1394, Where he waa Ea- 
gage! For Several Leotnrea and Claaaea. 

When missionaries sent from this continent to our country^ 
and to our people, shall have learned that we are childi«a 
of tl^ same family, that we inherit the same perceptioaSp 
the samerig^hts, the same inspirations and the same relations 
to the Infinite, and seek to fraternise with us on that plane 
and with this recognition—then, and then only, antagonism 
tind injustice will cease, and the bonds of common brother- 
hood will unite us in a mutual recognition of reasons for a per- 
ifect fellowship. ® What is that Christ in whose name 
you propose to conquer the world? Is there a Christ of 
oppression/ is there a Christ of injustice/ is there a Christ 
^f misinterpretation; is there a Christ of denial of all rights 
is there a Christ of destruction of all holy aims and humane 
immemorial institutions/ is there a Christ of injustice and 
exorbitant taxation for the support of a government, foreign 
ito our knowledge our thought, our religion and our con¬ 
sent? Who of these Christs has inscribed his name on the 
banner of your conquests? If you seek to conquer us under 
such banners, and in the name of such Christs, we refuse to 
be conquered. But if you come to us in the name and in 
the spirit of the Christ of education, of brotherhood, uni¬ 
versal love, or in the name of that Christ, who, in the yalle^ 
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0 f tht Ganges, and on tJbe sliores of tlie sea cl Tiben*tt5> 
tang^bt and said* **A new comnsandmeiit give I unto yon,. 
tbat ye love one another’’ then I say, we will welcome yotv 
for him we know, and of blm we are not afraid. But 
ihis must be understood in tbe full freedom of it, We can- 
mot recogbize a creedal Cbrist, a limited Cbrist, an emas* 
cnlated tratb wbetber it is viewed from an educational or 
mi^ra) and spiritual point of view, but tbe universal idea,, 
without limit without fetters, free. ® ® We come gladly 
at your invitation, for another reason, You are the most 
tolerant and liberal nation in the western world, and 
tolerance is the first article in the faith of every Hindu, 
Buddhist or Jainist. No man can point to any instance in* 
tbe history of my people where any man was ever persecut¬ 
ed for religious opinion’s sake, Our very language does- 
not contain an equivalent word for the English wordf 
^’persecution.** We have words in our language, iu the 
ancient Sanscrit, that cover the whole ground of Justice, of 
purity, of goodness, of love and of all the sweet beatitudes 
of the sours attainment, but not one word that means^ 
malice, peisecution or tyranny for religious opinion’s sake. 


from Bev. A. White, of Chicago. 

6350, Lafayette Ave, Chicago, Ill. 

I consid er Mr, Gandhi one of the best equipped of the 
many scholarly men who represented the various religions^ 
of India in the recent Parliament of Religions. A public 
lecture given by him in my church was, in my opinion, a’ 
miost scholarly production, both iu matter and form, and 
^showed a thorough grasp of Orien tal philosophy. MrJ. 



'^Gandlii has a fine command of the Maglisb tostgat, and ip 
.altogether a most inteiestlng man in every way. 

R. i. WHITE. 

From Hon. E. B. Shermon. 

Master in Chancery oj the United States^ Cirucit Court^ 

' The Congress of Religions drew .to Chicago several 
of the brightest and most interesting Oriental thinkers and 
scholars that is has ever been my pleasure to meet; amons^ 
them is Mr. V. R. Gandhi, a lawyer of Bombay, India. 

'^It has rarely, if ever, been my good fortune to meet a 
mian whose reading and culture have been so wide and 
varied, and who, withal, has so sweet, sincere and teachable 
a spirit as Mr. Gandhi,*^ 

Prom Rer. Addison Parker. 

Pastor Leading Baptist Church, LaPorte, Ind. 

Pastor’s Study. I,a Porte, Ind., Dec. 2, Ig93. 

During the meeting of the parliament of Religions at 
Oicago. I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Gandhi’s 
address upon the "Jains” of India, and also of a brief personal 
KTonversation with him. He impressed me as one of the 
brainiest and most stirring of the representatives of the Far 
Bast. I know of no one from whom 1 would prefer to hear 
concerning the life and thought of the great people he ter 
presents. 

ADDISON PARKER* 

Buffalo Courier, Aug, 19% 

Virchand R. Gaudhi, the Jain Hindu of Bombajr« halg 
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bdeti accorded the greatest ovation ever granted to a speaker 
mt Cassadaga. Saturday afternoon when he stepped for¬ 
ward in his silken robe of royal purple and golden-colored 
turban and sash, the auditorium fairly rang with applause, 
and when he finished his speech which, was announced as 
^^Somc Mistakes Corrected” he was recalled again and 
again. 


Light of Truihy Cincinnati^ Aug^ 11, 1894, 

Mr. Gandhi is a through student of the Vedic religion^ 
India, thoroughly conversant with the Brahminical 
tenets and the teachings of Buddha. He illumines them all 
with the spiritual halo and practical philsophy of his great 
teacher as well as his own luminous mind. 

'■ ■' » . . 

Light of Truthy Aug, 1894, 

Virdhmnd R. Gandbi. the Jainist* has opened a class for 
instructi<Hi in the ancient religions. The lecture-room is 
«ach day crowded to its utmost with brightest minds of the 
camp eager to hear this wondeful Hindu scholar expound his 
teHgious theories. 

» - 

The Evangelisty New Yorky Aug. 2Sy 189^, 

Recently Cassadaga, the trysting place of heterogeneous 
ctteds, has blossomed but with a new attraction, striking 
to the eye as well as to the mind. This new card is Mr. 
Vlfchand Gandhi of Bombay, a gentleman of noble presence, 
a trained scholar, a lawyer versed in Sanscrit lore and iur 
Btiglidh literkture as well. He came to this country hy 
itivitation of Dr. Barrows, as a representative of the Jaitr 
xefigion. Mr. Gandhi is an able exponent of all the 
jwtlgioiis of India. > . , 
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7ht Illustrated Buffalo Express^ Aug. 12^ ISH. 

On Saturday afteinoon one of the most enthusiastic 
audiences ever known to the auditorium of Cassadas^a liste* 
ned to **The Message of India to the people of Americar*’ by 
Virchaud R. Gandhi» B. A. of Bombay, India, who was 
elected by a vote of 5,000,00 Jains to represent them at the 
late world’s Congress of Religions in Chicago. 

Mr, Gandhi was given a perfect ovation as he stepped 
forward in his Oriental costume of royal purple silk and 
yellow turban and sash, and said; **Brothers and sisters of 
America.* I greet you in the name of India and her three 
millions of sons and dangliters. i greet you as brothers and 
sisters and bring you a message of peace, love, universal 
brotherhood and fellowship from the aged and well-pre¬ 
served nation of India, which is proud to clasp the hand of 
the youngest child of the ages. Our country in all confidence 
place in your lap the key to its archives of ancient philoso¬ 
phy and attainments, because you are in a perfect intelle- 
ctttual condition to appreciate its mystical treasures and 
religious lore. India has been studied from the outside 
from a limited point of view and consequently mis- 
uuderstood," 

-- 

PROCEEOINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

A meeting^ of the Hast India Association, held ^ the 
Westminster Town Hall on Monday, MUy Jl, 1900, a paper 
was read by Virchand R. Gandhs Esq., on **Contribution 
of Jainism to philosophy, History and Progrelts.’* Sir Ray* 
mond West occupied the chair. The following ftmong 
others were present: Sir Roland K. Wilson, Bart. \ Sir 
Ecpel GriflSn, g.c.s.i,; Sir William Itattigan, q.c. ; Hou. J., 
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D, Rees, c.i.b. ; Ueut.-Colonel T. Watliker ; Mrs. and Miss 
Atathoon ; Mrs. F. Aublet; Mr. H. R. Cook ; Mr. W. Cold¬ 
stream ; Mr. B. B. Costin ; Mr. Bah Chet; Raizada Bswaii 
Das; Mrs. Delafore; Mias Gawthrop; Miss Hertz; Mr* 
Shyamaji Khrishnavarma; Mr. Emlyn Lewys; Mr. Bayed 
Alay Mahomed, i.c.s. ; Mr. V. J. Modi; Mr. J. B. Penning¬ 
ton ; Mr. H. Prince f.r.g.s.; Mr. Alexander Rogers ; Mr. R. 
P. Roy.|; Mr. Kanwar Sain ; The Misses Snitko; Mr. M. B. 
Tatham;Mr. W. T. Turton;Miss Webster; Mr. C. W. 
Whish ; Mr. W. Martin Wood. Mr. C. W. Ararhoon, Hon. 
secretary. 

The Chairman having briefly introduced Mr. Gandhi, 
the paper was read.® 

The chairman afterwards said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
this paper will have convinced everybody that the Jains, 
who have done so much for education in India, and taken 
so advanced a position in the liberalizing of the studies of 
that country, are a people whose philosophy and ideas have 
a claim to our serious consideration. Such a people, with 
such a class spirit amongst them, could not have been pro¬ 
duced unless there were latent in the principles which 
govern them something raising them above our ordinary 
plane of everyday thoughts and aspirations. Therefore we 
must be grateful to the Jains, and must endeavour, if we 
can, to penetrate into the secret underlying motives of their 
mental activity. In that we shall be assisted by the paper 
just read, and, 1 hope, by further contributions in the same 
line of study by the distinguished gentleman who has 
favoured us with the paper to-day. It would be beyond my 
power to go into a minute discussion of the various points 

^ See this paper elsewhere in this book. 
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brought forward, which are matters only for scholars ia a 
very special line. Tlfe most we can do is to take up a pohtt 
here and there, and make a few observations with a view of 
suggesting a point for farther elucidation, either now or on 
another occasion, by our learned lecturer. From that stand¬ 
point I should like to put forward one or two matters, for 
inquiry. The relation of the Jain philosophy to the early 
Creek philosophy suggested seveial questions. Mr. Gandhi 
has mentioned Thales. Thales, looking out on the surface 
of creation, thought he detected the active principle of the 
universe in moisture. He was followed by another distin¬ 
guished philosopher, who thought that water might be a 
very active force in nature, but that it could not be brought 
into activity without something which he could himself 
feel; and what he felt in his own person as being the central 
force was air Then came Diogenes of Appollonia, who 
carried the speculation a step further, and said there must 
be something behind the air; there must be a Soul to give 
it this particular characteristic, and so he imagined prirn^m 
mobile^ or first source of being in action, the Soul of the 
Universe. There are views natural enough in the world of 
philosophy in its early stages. I should have been pleased 
if Mr. Gandhi had told us how far the earlier speculations of 
the Jain philosophers ran in this course, He takes us 
somewhat at a bound to the point of the development of all 
phenomenal existence from central real existence which lies 
behind, but the distinction is not to my mind quite clearly 
made out, of the Jain philosophy from the other systems, 
when he says the Jains or the advocates of the develop¬ 
ment theory, from which he springs to the notion that their 
ideal is physical, mental, spiritual, and moral perfection., 
He goes on to say that the phenomenal is ou Jain principle ^ 



ifkiifttitiffuisliable from the real. I should like him to say, 
aomething about the passage ip whiq^ be says: First, 
there is the indefinile cognition as an isolated object or 
idea, That, to me, is rather puzzling, because cognition’ 
to my mind means recognising something by its limUs. 
^o long as you do not assign t) something limits which 
distinguish it from something else, the process can hardly 
be called a cognition; it only becomes a cognition in so far 
as you mark it off by some particular signs, or limits, from 
other notions. Then we have the phrase. condensation of 
all differences’'. I suppose that means a suppression of 
differences If you, in your philosophizing, in order to 
arrive at some comprehensive category, suppress one 
difference after another, at last you lose all possibility of 
recognition. 1 take it that '^condensation here means 
suppression—that you lose yourself if you carry that sup¬ 
pression of particulars and accidents and differences too far. 
Then the word ‘'diffuseness’’, occurs. “The analysis shall 
pot be an absolute “diffuseness,*' I take it “diffusion” is 
used in the sense of “dispersion,” so that the characteris¬ 
tics are so scattered that can no longer recognise what it 
was you were proposing to deal with. 1 hope Mr. Gandhi 
will forgive me for being so critical. People are excusably 
critical when they know nothing of a subject and want tO' 
learn something. 1 take it that this phrase, *’The doctrine 
of the inexpugnability of the inextricably coipbined proper¬ 
ties and relations” in our everyday dialect means this: 

rational necessity under which we are of conceiving 
Certain things as related to other things in particular ways.’* 
Another poihtstttick me as being worth a word or two aa* 
to law ill ndtnre and a law as amongst human beings. Mr« 
d^dihi,. I suppose taking the Jain view says, “ A law lit 
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liot a cotnmatid, but a formula to which thiuj^s or being^' 
conform precisely, and without exception under definite^ 
relations*’. This agrees with the view that I thought was 
to be gathered from the somewhat complicated statement 1 
read a minute or two ago, namely, that things must needs 
be conceived as having certain relations to one another— 
that is, some things must. The proper way tc state this^ 
would be the familiar one, it is not a command but a sum* 
mary of observations, it comes to this, that law in nature 
is a statement in a systematic way, of the conditions of the 
existences of the actual phenomena, the difference between 
this and the human law being that amongst natural objects 
it is the obedience which constitutes the law, whereas 
dimongst human beings it is the law which enforces the obe* 
dience, or at least it is that which commands the obedience, 
which is enforced by a sanction behind it. There was a point 
whichstruck me as being extremely interesting. He said^ 
**Clay, stones, ect., as they come fresh from the earth, have 
life.** If that is a correct statement, whih I do not doubt, 
of the Jain view, they are trespassing very much on the 
field of Thales, whose idea was that it was moisture which* 
Constituted the lifer and the Jain idea appears to be of a 
universality of life existing under these particular condi-- 
tions, in which you edntrive to expel more or less moisture.^ 
I am afraid, however, that I am trespassing upon time which 
dught to be given to other gentlemen. There are a number 
Of most interesting topics which suggest themselves in con. 
uection trith this paper, and I hope that Mr. Gandhi, when 
he has leisttre. wiil develop the subject more at length. To 
cbmpress a statement Of 1 the fain philosophy, and Ihe con*^ 
fributioUs It has made to the Intellectual growth of man* 
hind within the ctmpass of a lecture of half auhour, wottldT 
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fje too great an effort for the greatest genius. Therefore I 
^hink it no ill complement to Mr. Gandhi to say his paper 
^ill> in my opinion, admit of a considerable degree of ex 
ipansion and development with advantage, to the elucidation 
•of the argument, and our further comprehension of the 
somewhat abstmse subject with which he has dealt. 

Sir Lepel Griffin would be glad if the lecturer would 
•enlighten them on the most important questions connected 
with the subject. He would first observe for the informa¬ 
tion of those present, who had not been personally bonnect- 
^d with the Jains, that they were an exceedingly interesting 
•community, and taere was no more strange or weird sight 
than that of the stricter Jains, with their faces bound up 
^ith white cloths to prevent the possibility of an insect 
•entering into their mouths, and so inadvertently destroying 
life! and holding little brooms in their hands with which 
they carefully swept the ground before them, or the seat 
upon which they were going to sit, in order that they might 
not tread, or sit, on any living thing. Many of the stricter 
members of the community lived in monasteries or nunne¬ 
ries, in the most ascetic fashion, eating only food which was 
the refuse of the meals of others, drinking only dirty water, 
and performing all sorts of menial offices. He thanked Mr, 
‘Gandhi for having directed the attention of English students 
to the Jain philosophy and creed, and would ask to be in¬ 
formed regarding the diffrence, now somewhat obscure, 
between the dogmatic teaching of Jainism and Buddhism, 
'To his mind there was amongst the creeds of the world 
none so fascinating as Buddhism. It was purly atheistic in 
the best sense of the world, with an ethical system, whicli 
provided for mankind a future of happiness or misery, ac- 
•cording to whether the course of life on earth had been 
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virtttotis or vicious. The subtleties so iugeuiously suggested, 
by the chairman were after all of very littile practical impor¬ 
tance. The question present in the minds of most of them^ 
lie thought, was what was the differentiation between^ 
Buddhism and Jainism. Was there really any philosophical 
difference between the two creeds? 

Mr. Coldstream had listened with great pleasure, and 
derived much instuction form the address. None of them 
who had lived in India could have failed to be interested in 
the development of this most interesting system. At the 
beginnig of his address the lecturer had told them of the 
statue carved by the carpenter which needed to be clothed. 
They would like very much if he, the lecturer, or other com¬ 
petent scholar, would do something to clothe the bare statue 
of the abstract description of Jainism by a description of the 
practical life of the Jain people. There were a good many 
jains in the Punjab. In the Central Punjab (he did not think 
they extended as a clan beyond the Ravee) they were called 
Bhabrahs, while in the parts about Delhi and Hissar they 
were known as Saraogis. The developments of the system 
in everyday life formed an interesting study as to their 
views of the sanctity of life and their vegetarianism. In 
some parts of the country it took the form of a hesitation 
in using vegetables of a certain kind, those, for instance, of 
a red colour, because, he supposed, red was the colour of 
blood.The jains were a mercantile community, very 


♦In Hoshiarpur, Punjab, the unwillingnes^j of the Bhabrah women 
to handle raw vegetables of particular kinds—some probably on account 
of their red colour, and others, perhaps, because of the insects adhering 
to them—led them to get their neighbours of less scrupulous views to cut 
up their raw vegetables, and perpare them for the pot. 

Again, the jat and ’‘Bagari” peasantry in the Hissar and Scosa districts 
are so imbued with the tenets of Jainism in’ the direction of the perser- 
vation of animal life, that they are seriously annoyed when a sportsman 
appears in the neighbouthoed of their villages to shoot ahtelope, which 
there abound. 



^niuch r^spcicted.: iand a pcPpl^ tyio carried weight in mapy 
•iraye. They had many interesting customs. In the dia/rlej 
with which he was connected they used to put their families 
in-to ox-carts, and drive them through country by-roads to a 
very remote village, where there was a shrine, or place of 
ancestral sanctity or veneration.! He made these remarks 
to emphasize his feeling that the Jain people were deserving 
of intimate study.J 

Mr. Whish thought they owed a debt to the lecturer for 
having brought so important a subject to their notice. One 
of the first necessities for successful administration in iudia 
was to comprehend the vast congeries of races and customs^ 
-and for that comprehension tolerant and sympathetic views 
of religions whose tenets conflicted with their own were 
essential.* The historical part of the question was of intense 
inteiest. It was at first thought that Jainism was an off¬ 
spring of Buddhism but later researches had shown that 
the fact was the other way. It would be interesting if the 
lecturer could give them information on this subject. The 
subject suggested by the chairman as to the extent to 
which Jainism was indebted to the Greek inspiration was 
nlso a subject of great interest. He could not follow the 


fThis remote village is called Fattehpore, He (the speakar) was never 
able to visit it, but it lies, he believes, twenty to thirty miles north-east of 
Hoshiarpur, at the base of or in, the Siwalik hills. It contains, not 
improbably, some very ancient remains. 

$The Bhabrah women are known in Hoshiarpur for their skill and 
industry in needlework —in the production especially of those handsome 
embroideries, coloured floss of coarse quality sown on a ground of coloured 
c.'ttton cloth, called in the Punjab pliulkari or chob, so much in demand 
for domestic decoration in England and elsewhere. 
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lecture in liis philosophical pbservatlons. It seeing 
almost too intricate a subject for any one but an expe^* 
He thought that all movements for the huniane treatment 
of animals must be largely indebted to Jainism. When the 
present war was over, public attention would no doubt be 
turned to the treatment of horses, which he believed had 
suffered more than the men. Another subject of interest 
was the correspondence between the Jain architecture and 
English Gothic. 

Sir William Rattigan said that there was one part of 
the lecture which be thought might have been a good deal 
amplified, to which Sir Eepel Griffin had referred, namely, 
how far Buddhism was indebted to Jainism for its general 
iprecepts. He could bear testimony to what had been said 
of the character of the men who professed the Jain religion. 
They were of a very estimable character, men of high prin¬ 
ciples, keeping from all other agitations which led to 
nothing but embioilment with other communities. 

Sir Roland Wilson had no special acquaintance with the 
Jains, beyond having once visited their very beautiful tem¬ 
ple at Ahmedabad, where w^hat struck him most was in the 
first place that, as in the Mahommedan mosque, he was 
expected to take his boots off before entering, but that, as 
was not the case in the mosque, he was provided instead 
with a pair of slippers, and next that he there saw what he 
had not expected to see, priestesses taking an imoortant 
part in the prayers. Pending the answer of the lecturer to 
the very interesting question put by Sir Eepel Griffin and 
'Others, as to the relations between Jainism and Buddhisnsr 
he thought he might assume that in thpse respects, which 
eh’efly interested such an audience as the present, the tw<> 
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were practically identical* Jainism and Buddhism were 
alike in being practically atheiaticalt but combining with 
that, a very definite belief in law and personal respon* 
aibilltyr and a capacity for extreme self-denial in obedience 
to that impersonal law. In England also it was easy to 
meet with highly conscientious agnostics ; but it did not 
follow that the position was intellectually tenable. He 
himself thought it was not, and referred to the recent 
masterly treatise of Dr. James Ward, of Cambridge. An¬ 
other point common to Buddhism aud Jainism was the 
aversion to the taking of life, and consequently to all forms 
of fighting, even when purely defensive. In that it seemed 
to him they had an explanation in a great measure of the 
presence in India, first of the Mahommedans, and then of 
the British. He thought that the essential contradiction 
between the existence of a State and the principle of non- 
xesistance was suj£cient to explain the ultimate downfall of 
Buddhism. True, the Jains survived, and were still (as the 
lecturer had shown) very useful members of the community/ 
so were the Quakers in this country ; but the existence and 
usefulness of both were dependent on the willingness of 
others, who did not share their principles, to afford them 
protection. 

Mr. Martin Wood felt that there was a little deficiency 
in the historical part of the matter. He had not gathered 
personally the difference between Buddhism and Jainism in. 
point of order* Was it not that the Jains entered more in¬ 
to practical life ? Did not the Jains set up the system of ^ 
bonouring their chief men ? It was new to him that Jainism 
preceded Buddhism. 
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The Hod. J. D. Rees said that the questions as to- 
the differences between the Jains aud the Buddhists 
rather referred to doctrinal differences. As far as he had 
seen the Jains, he had not been able to see in their life 
and conversation any difference between them and the 
Hindus around them. He would like to ask to what 
extent Jainism was a living religion, so as to differen¬ 
tiate its professors from the Hindus around them. 

Mr. Gandhi said : Ladies and gentleman, I sincerely 
t'^.ank the speakers for their sympathetic observations 
and their desire to have certain points cleared. The 
time at our disposal being limited, I hope you wilt 
excuse me if I condense my remarks. The first point 
demanding explanation is the relation between the Jain, 
philosophy and the early Greek philosophy. In my 
view there is no relation between them. The early 
Greek phiosophers were pure physiologers; they mainly 
studied the material universe, and that in a rudely 
observational manner. We cannot call them materialists, 
for the antithesis between matter and spirit was un¬ 
known to them. The cosmic matter passed with them 
for something in itself living; they thought of it as 
animated, just as are particular organs. It is native 
hylozoism. They were in search of an ultimate ground 
of the universe. The earliest Jain records, on the other 
hand, dispense with this way of looking upon philosophi¬ 
cal questions. They distinctly teach that the cosmos has 
no beginning and no end. The search for its origin is 
therefore futile# This does not mean that the state or 
modality of the cosmos is the same at all times# It is 
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constantly changing. Any particular state is the rcsul-^ 
tant of previously operating causes, which, in their turn^ 
are the results of other previously operating causes, and 
so on, without coming to a stop. The search for a cause 
or origin is the outcome of the inner conviction of the 
lihman mind that a state of things must be the effect of 
sufficient cause or causes. The cause or causes, when 
found, must necessarily, by the same logic, be the effects- 
of other causes, and so on, To stop at some causeless- 
cause is suicidal to the inner conviction just referred to. 
The fact is that when the mind in its search for the 
origin of the universe stops at something, it is because of 
its inability (lack of capacity) to go further, or to grasp' 
or imagine’a previous state of things. Next the antithe¬ 
sis between matter and spirit is clearly drawn in the 
earliest Jain canonical books. These works are the 
records of the teaching of Mahavira, the last Aihat, w'ho- 
lived about the time of the Ionic philosophers. Later, 
when Alexander the Great came to India, Jain philoso¬ 
phy was already an established system. If there is any 
borrowing at all, it must be on the part of the Greeks. 
The chairman has detected a similarity between Thales^^ 
view that water or moisture is the origin of the world, 
and the Jain view that moist clay» etc., have life. He 
therefore remarks that the Jains are trespassing 
wery much on the field of TiialeS, whose idea was that it 
was moisture which constituted the life; and that the 
Jain idea appears to be of a universality of life, existing 
under these particular conditions, in which'you contrive 
to eipel mote or less moisture. On reference to my 
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paper, you will see that, in the Jain view, even fire, 
which is a negation of moisture, has life. Besides, 
according to Thales, the whole cosmos is a living thing; 
.according to Jains, there are liviug as well as lifeless 
things in the world. 

The statement that the Jains are advocates of the 
•development theory was made to contrast the Jain view 
with that of the Vedanta, and not in reference to the 
origin of the world, nor was it in reference to the develop¬ 
ment of ** all phenomenal existence from central real 
existence which lies behind.’’ I think I must put the 
Jain view about phenomenal and noumenal existence in 
a clearer form. In the Kantian philosophy, noumenon 
IS that which can be the object only of a purely intellec* 
tual intuition. To such an existence the Jains have nn 
objection; nay, they postulate the existence of realities 
which are supersensuous. Such realities are a part of 
the cosmos, but not a cause or origin of it. There are 
other Western philosophers who advocate the view that 
behind the world of phenomena there is an impenetrable 
world of noumena, that behind this apparent existence 
there is a hidden existence, of which the varied phenomena 
are but fleeting manifestations, that things in themselves 
•are necessarily different from things in relation to us. 
In brief, a noumenon in their view is a thing as it is 
apart from all thought ; it is what remains of the object 
of thought after space, time, and all the categories of the 
understanding are abstracted from it. To this view the 
Jains give an emphatic denial. The Jain position is: 
rirst, that right knowledge is the only test or measure 



on our part of the existence of a reality ; secondly, that 
knowledge is always the knowledge of relations; thirdly, 
that reality is never out of relations (a particular reality 
may not be in physical relation with another reality, it 
may be in the relationship of subject and object, knower 
and known); and fourthly, that the relations are con¬ 
stantly changing. To be is to be in relation. So when 
we know a thing, we know the relations—some, if not 
all—in which it stands to us and to other things. To 
that extent we know the thing as it is. There are other 
present relations which we do not know, and there are 
other possible relations also which we may not know 
under our present state of development. This residuum 
of relationships fs the iioumenon. The task of our 
research ought to be to fix these unknown relations, and 
not to go in quest of the phantom ‘‘ thing in itself." As 
Mr. George Henry I/ewes says: “The illusion of an 
existence underlying the appearance arises from our 
tendency to dissociate abstractions from their concretes, 
and endow the former with a permanent reality denied to 
the latter." Noumenon and phenomenon are not two 
separate existences, but only two modes of our looking 
upon the full content of a thing, part of which is known 
and part unknown to us now. The fallacy in the popu¬ 
lar mind in reference to these terms is that of confound¬ 
ing a logical distinction with an actual separation. 

This leads me to the next point that demands ex¬ 
planation, namely, the difference between Jainism and 
Buddhism. In the Buddhist view, nothing is permanent. 
Transitotiness is the only reality. As Professor Olden- 
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berg says: The speculation of the Brahmans apprehen¬ 
ded being in all being, that of the Buddhists becoming in 
-all apparent being.*’ The Jains, on the contrary, con¬ 
sider being and becoming as two different and comple¬ 
mentary ways of our viewing the same thing. Reality 
in the Jain view is a permanent subject of changing 
states. To be, to stand in relation, to be active, to act 
upon other things, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a 
permanent subject of states, to be the same to-day as 
yesterday, to be identical in spite of its varying activities, 
these are the Jain conceptions of reality. Mere becoming 
is as much an abstraction as mere being. In short, being 
•and becoming are complements of the full notion of a 
reality. Besides, Buddhism discards the idea of indivi¬ 
duality. Jainism, on the other hand, considers indivi¬ 
duality in the twofold aspect of permanence and transi- 
torineS:5. The individual, in the Jain view, continues to 
-exist in different states. Next the Buddhist idea of the 
sumum homim is undefined. The Jain idea is that of 
perfection of the individual. Jainism teaches the doc¬ 
trine of soul. Buddhism denies it. There are many other 
differentiating points, but these will do for our present 
purposes. 

Referring to Jain psychology and logic, the interpre¬ 
tations which the Chairman gave of certain words and 
expressions occuring in the papercondensation.*' 
** diffusiveness **—are correct, and I must thank him for 
his remarks in that line. I used the phrase indefinite 
cognition.” By that I mean that state of the mind in 
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which there is no clear differentiating notion about the 
object. It is a state in which the mind in a vague way 
feels that it (the object) is something. It is the state of 
the mind prior to analysis. In the absence of any special 
word which would signify this idea, I used the words 
“ indefinite cognition,’' the Greek equivalent of which is 
synthesis. 

The historical fact now revealed about the priority 
of Jainism over Buddhism is, I am sorry to say, known 
only to a few ontside the circle of Oriental scholars. I 
would refer those who are anxious to study this question 
io the learned introductions by Professor Jacobi to vols. 
xxii. and xlv. of the Sacred Books of the East Series. 

At this stage I am bound to admire the faculty of 
observation which those of you who have lived in India 
had exercised in reference to the strange habits and cus* 
toms of the people. For instance, Sir Eepal Grififin 
alludes to certain Jains who cover their faces with white 
cloths to prevent the possibility of an insect entering into 
their mouths, and so inadvertently destroying life. Sir 
Roland Wilson, when visiting the Jain temple at 
Ahmedabad, was struck with the fact that Jains asked 
him to take off his boots, but taat instead he was offei'ed 
a pair of slippers; also that there were priestesses in the 
temple taking part in the prayers. Mr. Coldstream 
observed the fact that in the Punjab Jains hestitated to^ 
eat vegetables of red colour. The Jains referred to by 
Sir Eepel are a new sect, which came into existence only 
200 years ago. They are known as Dhundhias. Their 
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babits and life are extremely unclean. The older Jains- 
teach that the constant covering of the mouth and nose 
with cloth makes the breath so poisonous that it destroys 
more life than open breathiug would do; also that un¬ 
cleanliness generates and destroys more annimalculse than, 
are destroyed by keeping clean. Such sporadic move¬ 
ments are likely to arise in any country and in any reli¬ 
gion. Students and scholars ought not to form any 
judgment about a philosophical system from the doings 
of such persons. If I know nothing of Christianity, and 
happen to attend a Methodist revival meeting and observe 
the doings of the persons present, I might as well come 
to the conclusion that the characteristics of Christianity 
are that its ministers wear frock-coats, that they raise 
their hands when uttering the benediction, that they 
stamp their feet on the floor of the pulpit when they 
deliver sermons, and that the congregation get religion 
when they shout in a wild manner. What a poor idea of 
Christianity! Iain gratified to know, however, that 
there are moments in the life of you Englishmen when 
you patiently try to understand the subtle and doctrinal 
differences in the various philosophical systems. But 
for this fact, I could not have addressed you to-day. 

I appreciate Sir Roland Wilson’s remarks very 
bighely. The reason why the Jains of Ahmedabad 
asked him to take off his boots when entering the temple 
is that leather, in the Jain view, is considered unclean. 
Bat as we know that it is difficult for Europeans to walk 
unless they have some kind of footgear on, we offer them 
slippers of canvas, and thus try to make them comfort¬ 
able when they are Our guests in a temple, without 
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wounding our religious susceptibilities. The Mahomed- 
ans acted in a different way towards Sir Roland, because^ 
in their view, they must literally carry out their religious 
injunctions. 

. There is another remark of Sir Roland which is very 
pertinent, namely, relating to the aversion of the Jains 
and Buddhists to the taking of life, and consequently to 
all forms of fighting, even when purely defensive. In 
that he finds an explanation, in a great measure, of the 
presence in India, first of the Mahomedaos, and then of 
the British. In this connection I must obeerve that the 
Jain teaching is not that of non-resistance, as it is ordi- 
narily understood. Even a strict Jain, when he takes 
the vow of non-killing, does so in the following words: 

I shall not deliberately kill an innocent being without 
a purpose.’’ This shows what limiting conditions are 
joined by the idea of non-killing. As a matter of fact, 
non-resistance is now the characteristic of the Jains as 
well as Hindus. But I do not think it is the result of 
their aversion to taking life. Even the flesh-eaters in 
India have ceased to fight, except those who are paid to 
do so. Some persons think that the Jain preaching of 
vegetarianism is the chief cause of the disappearance of 
fighting qualities from the Hindus. The fact is, that 
vegetarianism does not necessarily disincline a person to 
fight. The conquering soldiers of Rome and Sparta,, 
the athletes and wrestlers of Greece, were generally abs-^ 
tainers from flesh-meat. The true cause of the presence 
of foreigners in India as conquerors at various periods of 
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its btstoty is.tbat the; Hindus have been fot centuries 
fighting and quarrelling among themselves • and that no 
sense oi a common nationality was ever developed in 
them. Secondly, under those circumstances the concep' 
tion oi a modern Western State never entered into their 
tpind. Hence, they respected the authority and laws of 
the sovereign ruling for the time being. For centuries 
they have been used to passive submission. The late 
Sir J. R. Seeley, Regius Professor of History at the 
University of Cambridge, says in his " Expansion of 
England”: " I showed you that of the army which won 
our victories [in India], foorfifths consisted of native 
troops. That we were able to hire these native troops 
for service in India was due to the fact that the feeling of 
nationality had no existence there. Now, if the feeling 
of a common nationality began to exist there only feebly, 
if, without inspiring any active desire to drive out the 
foreigner, it only created a notion that it was shameful to 
assist him in maintaining his dominion, from that day 
almost our Empire would cease to exist, for of the army 
by which it is garrisoned, two'thirds consist of native 
soldiers.” The Hon. Mr. Rees wanted to know Whether 
Jainism was a living religion, so as to differentiate its 
professors from the Hindus around them. The idea of 
the sanctity of life which permeates the Jains, and which 
they forced on the minds of the Hindus, is the living 
characteristic of the Jain religion. The sharp differen* 

. tiations are visible only at the time of the birth, of insti* 
tutions. The conflicts they create in society are ulti* 
mately reduced to a state of equilibrium through giving 
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attd taking. So now, so far as masses are concerned, 
there will be found very little difference between Jains 
and Hindus. The philosophical part of a religion is 
grasped only by a few ; the majority are satisfied with 
formalism. Still, the Hindu life has received an abiding 
impression from Jain teachings. As Mr. Whish suggest¬ 
ed, all movements for the humane treatment of animals 
must be largely, and are, in fact, indebted to Jainism. 
If we search for the real difference, we shall find it only 
when we compare a cultured (in the Hindu sense) with 
.a cultured Jain (in the Jain sense). The cultured Hindu 
believes in the offering of oblations to the manes of his 
ancestors, and does offer them; the cultured Jain does 
not. The ethical vows of a cultured Jain are stricter 
than those of a cultured Hindu. The record of crime in 
India bears ample testimony to the fact that very few 
Jains commit violent crimes. Sir William Rattigan has 
told you that the Jains are of a very estimable character, 
men of high principles. I have already quoted the 

opinion of I/ord Curzon about the Jains at the end of 
my paper. 

In conclusion, I must again express my gratefulness 
to the Chairman and other speakers for their helpful 
remarks and sympathetic criticisms, and also to the 
audience for the patience with which they have followed 
me in the treatment of an abstruse subject. 

The lecture resumed his seat amidst applause* 

The Chairman in the name of the meeting, thanked 
Mr. Gandhi both for his paper and for the observations 
be had made* 

tht proceedings then terminated* 
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